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PREFACE 

' -V j, 


The authors of New Studies in Grammar have presented the facts 
of grammar through subject matter that is of special interest to high- 
school students. For this reason all but a very few of the learning 
exercises are in paragraph form rather than in isolated and unrelated 
sentences. Furthermore, the subject matter of all the exercises in each 
unit deals with-different phases of one general subject. The lessons of 
each unit arc "therefore interrelated in two ways: first, they deal with 
one general phase of grammar, and second, they are presented by 
means of one general subject, 

In this plan of related material a section dealing with vocabulary 
study has its place. At the conclusion of the study of each unit, the 
pupils will find in the lessons presented in corresponding sections of 
“A Study,of Words" an opportunity to enlarge their vocabularies 
and thus brdaden their knowledge of a subject that is of vital concern 
to young people everywhere. The exercises in “ A Study of Words" 
also give the pupils a basic understanding of the ways in which words 
arc formed and in which our language has grown. 

The authors of New Studies in Grammar have planned the Prac¬ 
tice material so that each lesson presents three types of practice exer¬ 
cises. In the exposition of each lesson a sample practice exercise pre¬ 
sents the-spepific grammatical mformation of the lesson and provides 
an opportunity for the pupils to work with that information before 
they work the assignment independently. The A Practice in each 
lesson consists of one or more assignments covering the grammatical 
facts that all pupils need to know. These facts are repeated a sufficient 
number of times in the A assignment to result in mastery on the part 
of the average students. The B Practices arc of two kinds., Generally 
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the B Practice presents to the pupils an opportunity to use the gram 
matied facts in original work. At other times the B Practice presents 
additional grammatical facts that are not fundatMntal to a general 
understanding of the facts discussed in the lesson. These exercises are 
therefore intended for pupils whose abilities or interests make it pos¬ 
sible for them to do more work than the average pupil can ordinarily 
do. Such lessons are designated by a star. The teacher will use the 
pupils’ needs and abilities in deciding which of the B Practices a class 
or a part of the class should work. The authors believe that all units in 
J^ew Studies in Grammar except one should be studied by all pupils. 
Unit Twelve may well be omitted by all except those pupils whose 
abilities and interests warrant the extra time demanded by the study 


of that unit. , „ • j 

The authors have provided a separate key to the Practices and a . 

separate test for each unit. Teachers using New Studies in Grammar 
will find each test a cumulative exercise that summarizes the knovvl- 
edge of the pupils on the grammatical facts presented in the unit. 
The test is an invaluable aid in checking pupils’ mastery. 

Teachers will find in New Studies in Grammar all the grammatical 
facts that are essential to an understanding of our-language and its 
correct use in oral and written expression. Additional material is 
provided for pupils whose abihties and mterests demand more infor¬ 
mation and further challenge. The subject matter which the pupils 
use in learning the essential facts of grammar provides functional 
use of the laws of grammar. The tests are a means for developing the 
mastery of functional grammar. New Studies in Grammar^ which 
presents the essentials of grammar in a functional way rather than in 
the academic manner, is therefore a text based upon the needs and 
interfcsts of high-school students throughout this country. 


M, c. H. 
M. N. s, 



A WORD TO THE PUPIL 


Grammar is the study of the language you use in your speech and 
writing every day of your life. Probably there is no subject you use 
more frequently than grammar. Do you know when to use “ he and I ” 
and “ him and me ”.? Can you use commas in the right places ? When 
should you use a semicolon and not a comma? Do you use “ whom ” 
correctly? Or are you like some people who never use “ whom ” even 
though their language demands it? Netu Studies in Grammar will 
teach you when to use all these items and others too; the book will also 
give you so much practice with these phases of grammar that you 
will develop the habit of correct speech and written composition. 

Probably you are thinking, “ What kind of book is this? ” In 'New 
Studies in Grammar you will find all the grammatical facts you need 
to know in order to learn to speak and write correctly. These facts 
are arranged in twelve different units. The facts of grammar in each 
unit arc presented through a subject that interests high-school boys 
and girls everywhere. For example, in Unit One the first grammatical 
topic deals with the sentence, the basis of your thought whether you 
talk or write. And the facts about the sentence are presented to you 
through the general subject of aviation. Surely every young person 
living in our land today has seen an airplane %ing overhead; many 
have flown in airplanes; and still more would like to fly from coast 
to coast. The other units also deal with fundamental grammatical 
facts which are presented by topics that are important to you. 

In each lesson you will find different types of exercises. Followirig 
the explanation in every lesson is a practice exercise with explana¬ 
tions about the working of the exercise. Then come the A Practices, 
which make use of .the grammatical facts presented in the lesson, 
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When you have completed each unit, you will take a test that will 
indicate how well you have mastered the grammatical facts given 

''"^'v^read the exercises in each unit, you may find that you are 
gaining a new vocabulary. At the conclusion of each unit, turn to the 
Ltion “A Study of Words" and work the brief exercises given for 
the unit you have just completed. In these exercises you wdl learn 
many important facts about your language and you will have an 

opportunity to increase your vocabulary. .„ r i 

If you do each lesson as you are directed in the text, you will find 
that when you have completed New Studies in Grammar you will 
know the basic rules of grammar and, what is more, you will use 
the m in your speech and writing. Knowledge of the rules of grammar 
and the ability to use them will be a priceless possession all your lite. 
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UNIT ONE 


Whaf Is a Sentence and How Is If Constructed? 


A sentence is a group of words that completely expresses a 
thought. Grammatically every sentence consists of a subject and 
a predicate. Why must you know what a sentence is ? You will 
need to know because the sentence is the basis of all work in 
grammar. The purpose of this unit is to teach you to recognize 
and make sentences. In the next unit you will learn to recognize 
the subject and predicate. 

1. A sentence completely expresses a thought. 

Here are three groups of v/ords for you to consider: 

1. Into a headlong earthward plunge. 

2. More exciting than a ride in a glider. 

3. Circling in the fog above the landing field. 

These groups of words are not sentences. Why not? They do . 
not completely express thoughts. What is the idea about a head¬ 
long earthward plunge} No one knows. This group of words is 
merely a part, or fragment, of a sentence and gives only a frag¬ 
ment of a thought. The second group of words is also a fragment 
of a sentence. What is more exciting than a ride in a glider ? You 
do not know from the expression given here. It needs more 
words to make it express a thought completely. A fragment of 
a sentence gives only a fragment of a thought. Circling in the 
fog above the landing field is only a fragment of a sentence 
' and expresses only a fragment of a thought. Who or what 

1 
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was circling in the fog above the landing field} You do not 

The following groups of words are sentences. Read each 
aloud. 

I Every man in his turn went into a headlong earthward plunge. 
2! Our wUd dash on the roller coaster was more exciting than a 

ride in a glider. . 1. • 1 r 

Uncertain o£ his exact location, the pilot kept circling in the fog 

above the landing field. 

Why do these word groups make sentences } The reason is 
this: each group of words is complete in itself] eacli completely 
expresses a thought. 

0 Remember: 

A sentence is a group of words that completely expresses a 
thought. 

PRACTICE A 

Somfrof the groups of words that follow are sentences, since 
they completely express thoughts. Others do not completely ex¬ 
press thoughts and are fragments. Can you tell which are sen¬ 
tences? On a sheet of paper make a list of the numbers of the 
word groups that make sentences, and opposite this first list, on 
the same paper/make a list of the numbers of the fragments. 

As they are printed here, a period ends each of these word 
groups whether it is a sentence or a fragment. Make sure that 
you yourself use periods after complete sentences only and not 
after fragments. 

^ISPLANES TAKING OFF 

1. The passenger plane came from the hangar. - 

2. Immediately after a thorough inspection. 

3. Receiving flight orders. 

4. The two pilots entered the cockpit. 
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5. Seating themselves before the control wheels. 

6. With both feet on the rudder control pedals. 

. 7. One pilot carefully checked all engine instruments. 

8. Warming up the engine. 

9. The propellers revolved with a steady roar. 

10. During the loading of the plane. 

11. Before the take-off signal from the tower. 

12. The plane taxied to the end of the runway. 

13. Ready now for the take-off. 

14. On the runway ahead all was clear. 

15. With attention centered on the instrument board. 

16. The pilot opened the throttle wide and headed up the runway. 

17. Leaving the ground very gradually. 

18. Sooner than you would think. 

19. Down the long runway and up into the air. 

20. Taking off demands expert knowledge and skill. 

PRACTICE B 

It M easy to expand fragments into smtences. You can even 
use a single fragment in making several complete sentences. 
For example, take this group of words: designing a new type 
of plane. Here are three sentences in which it can be used. 

1. Engineers are designing a new type of plane for use in air trans¬ 
port. , * 

2. Designing a new type of plane requires expert knowledge of 
aeronautics. 

3. By designing a new type of plane Sikorsky helped advance avia¬ 
tion. 

Now use each of the fragments which follow in making a 
sentence. You can make more than one sentence with each of 
them. 

m FLIGHT 

1. gaining altitude rapidly 

2. over the airfield arid the city below 
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3. climbing swiftly to a higher altitude 

4. up above the clouds 

5. with the engine functioning properly 

6. skilled in navigation 

7. traveling between 300 and 400 feet per second 

8. with propellers whirling at full speed 

9. driving an automobile and flying an airplane 

10. on the wing tips 

11. flying through the clouds 

12. banked slightly to the right 

13. tuned to receive directions 

14. into the baggage compartment of the fuselage 

15. at a steady speed for hours at a time 

16. navigating by landmarks below 

17. during flight from coast to coast 
in a straight level flight 

19. constantly watching all dials on the instrument panel 

20. in cruising at high elevation 

2. A fragment of a sentence presents only a fragment of 
thought. 

Read the following groups of words and decide whether or 
not they are sentences: 

1. One of the secrets of Doolittle’s success in the raid on Tokyo.' 

2. Considered the most promising aviator in the class. 

3. Flying through a hurricane. 

Are the above groups of words sentences? You know they 
are not. They are fragments of sentences. Not one of them com-' 
pletely expresses a thought. What is said about one of the secrets 
of Doolittle's success in the redd on ToJ^yo} Nothing. There is 
no complete idea in the fragment considered the most promis¬ 
ing aviator. Is flying through a hurricane possible? You do not 
know this, or anything about it, from the fragment given here. 
The above groups of words can easily be changed into sen¬ 
tences. Read each of the completed statements aloud; 
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1. One of the secrets of Doolittle’s success in the raid on Tokyo was 
his planning for all possible emergencies. 

2. Considered the most promising aviator in the class, young Philip 
Stark met every test with superior ability. 

3. Flying through a hurricane is dangerous. 

Now you know the complete thought of each group of 
words. Since each group of words completely expresses a 
thought, it is a sentence. 

^ Remember: 

A sentence is a group of words that completely expresses a 
thought* 


PRACTICE A 

Here are more groups of words. Some are sentences. Can 
you tell which they are ? Read all of the groups of words and 
list the numbers of those, that do not completely express 
thoughts. 

YOURE IN YHE STRATOSPHERE HOW 

1. Higher than birds can fly. 

2. Flying to the stratosphere through the clouds. 

3. At altitudes never before reached by man. 

4. The temperature of the stratosphere is constant at about 67 de¬ 
grees below zero. 

5. Severely cold temperatures in the higher altitudes. 

6. More than 65 degrees below zero. 

7. In the stratosphere planes are above cloud and wind disturbances. 

8. The deicer keeping; ice from forming on the wings, 

9. At the equator the stratosphere begins at about 50,000 feet. 

10. With weather conditions affecting flight. 

11. At 30,000 feet the air is so very thin that human beings have diffi¬ 
culty in breathing. 

12. Man with the aid of oxygen masks. 

13. Supercharged engines operating nearly seven miles up. 
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14. Air-conditioned cabins in the rare atmos^ere. 

15 Planes of the future flying in the stratosphere. 

16. Higher and faster and safer than any other flight. 

17. Stratosphere luxury liners carrying many passengers. 
li Transoceanic cargo planes flying on schedule. 

19. Two American army officers in a balloon ascended into the strato¬ 
sphere higher than any other explorers. 

20. Much scientific information about the stratosphere. 

PRACTICE B 

Are you able to mak e each fragment into a sentence ? Take 
each of ithe groups of words which does not completely express 
a thought and use it in writing a sentence. Begin each sentence 
with a capital. 

3. To be a sentence, a group bfwords must completely express 
a thought. 

Are the following word groups sentences ? . . 

1. Doolittle the American aviator who first bombed Tokyo. 

2. The instruments which are the eyes and ears of airplane pilots. 

3. The Sperry Corporation which has devoted its factory to the 
manufacture of delicate navigation instruments. 

At a glance you may think that the first group of words is a , 
sentence. But is it? Read it carefully. You see that no complete 
statement is made about Doolittle the American aviator who 
first bombed Toj^o. The expression is a fragment of a sentence 
and giyes only a fragment of a thought. 

Now read this; The instruments which are the eyes and ears 
of airplane pilots, You sec that this group of words is, not a sen¬ 
tence because it does not make a complete statement about the 
instruments. If the word which were omitted, we would have:.: 
The instruments are the eyes and ears of airplane pilots. That] 
is a sentence. But the group of words as we have it has the word! 
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which in it and so is only a fragment of a sentence. The word 
which shows that more is to be said about the instruments. 

You expect a complete statement about the Sperry Corpora- 
tion which has devoted its factory to the manufacture of deli- 
cate navigation instruments. If the expression did not have the 
word which in it, it would be: The Sperry Corporation has 
devoted its factory to the manufacture of delicate navigation 
instruments. This group of words is a sentence because it makes 
a complete statement. But these two groups are different. One 
contains the word which, and this makes the thought fragmen¬ 
tary. Words like which and who show that more is to be said. 

Suppose you expand each of the fragments into sentences and 
read each aloud. 

1. Doolittle, the American aviator who first bombed Tokyo, had 
made careful plans for the attack, 

2. The instruments, which are the eyes and ears of airplane pilots, 
are often made by women technicians. 

3. The Sperry Corporation, which has devoted its factory to the 
manufacture of delicate navigation instruments, has now invented a 
single instrument that replaces many. 

As you already know, a sentence must always begin with a 
capital. 

Don’t forget: 

1. A sentence is a group of words that completely expresses a 
thought. 

2. Always begin a sentence with a capital. 

PRACTICE A 

Read to yourself the numbered groups of words below. De¬ 
cide which are fragments and which are sentences. Make a list 
of those that are fragments and then make complete sentences 
of them. 

When written correctly such sentences as these may or may 
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not demand commas to set off the word groups that begin 
with who, whose, whom, which. Whether they demand com¬ 
mas depends upon the exact meaning of the sentence. You are 
not now expected to know how to punctuate these groups of 
words. But if you are interested, consult pages 149-150, where 
you will later learn how to punctuate such sentences cor¬ 
rectly. 

FLIGHT VEMANDS PRECISION 

1. A complete set of accurate instruments enables the pilot who un¬ 
derstands their signiScance to fly his plane under almost any 
conditions. 

2. The instrument panel which plays a big part in the pilot’s life. 

3. The altimeter which is a basic instrument found in almost all 
types of aircraft. 

4. The navigator of the amphibian upon whom charting the course 
depends. 

5. The airspeed indicator which registers speed. 

6. On the panel is also an indicator, the altimeter, which tells the 
pilot at what height the plane is flying. 

7. Even persons who are blind can assemble delicate aviation instru¬ 
ments. , 

/ 

8. Flying blind ” which is flying with the aid of instruments alone, 

9. An engine-temperature gauge which performs the same service 
as the temperature gauge in an automobile. 

10. An airplane clock, or chronometer, which is a real precision in¬ 
strument, must not vary more than five seconds a day. 

11. The student navigator who was studying his charts, 
n. The bombers which made the most dangerous flights, 

13. Radio which is merely a means of entertainment to many people. 

14, Ra^io engineers who have developed many instruments for 
' safety in flying., 

.15. The radio compass upon whose use the pilot depends. 

16. The pilot who is flying the beam. 

17, The radio technician to whom I was talking. 
t 8. Beacon lights which flash guiding signals. 
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19. On the panel are instruments which measure both air speed and 
ground speed. 

20. To the skilled pilot who flies with precision instruments. 

*PRACTICE B 

[Exercises marked with an asterisk (*) are optional. You might ask your 
teacher for directions concerning their use.] ^ 

Since you often may need to write sentences containing u^Ao, 
whom, whose, or which, make five original sentences that are 
not questions, using one of the italicized words in each sentence. 

4. Only groups of words that completely express thoughts are 
sentences. 

Are the following groups of words sentences ? 

1. Whenever he rode in a transport plane. 

2. Although Lieutenant Ted Lawson lost his plane in bombing 
Tokyo. 

3. If the whale had come nearer their rubber lifeboat. 

Does the first group of words completely express a thought ? 
It docs not. It fails to tell what happened whenever he rode in a 
transport plane. The word group is a fragment of a sentence. 

If someone should say to you, although lieutenant Ted Law- 
son lost his plane in bombing Tokyo, you would say, “Well, 
what about that? Finish what you started to say.” You know 
that the word group does not completely express a thought and 
is a fragment of a sentence. 

If the whale had come nearer their rubber lifeboat gives only 
a fragment of a thought. What anyone would want to know is 
just what would have happened if the whale had come nearer 
their rubber lifeboat. . 

Expanded into sentences, the fragments could read as follows: 

I. Whenever he rode in a transport plane, Winston Churchill 
wanted to spend most of his time in the cockpit. 
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2: Although Lieutenant .Ted Lawson lost his plane in bombing 
Tokyo, he and his companions were saved, 

3. The survivors woedd have been overturned i£ the whale had 
come nearer their rubber lifeboat. 


Compare each of the complete sentences with the correspond¬ 
ing fragment, reading aloud first the fragment and then the 
complete sentence, This comparison will make clear in your 
mind the fact th^t a fragment of a sentence presents only a 
fragment of a thought. 


) 


^ Remember: 

A sentence is a, group of words that completely expresses a ■ 
thought, / 

PRACTICE A 


How well can you recognize sentences and fragments? 
Which of the following groups of words arc sentences and 
which are fragments ? Make into sentences those that are frag¬ 
ments. 


PASSENGERS ^ND PLANES 

h When you make your first transcontinental flight. 

2. If you should fly from Los Angeles to New York. 

3. Each passenger as. he steps into the cabin. 

4. Passengers may carry only small pieces of baggage which weigh ’ 
little, because space and weight are limited. 

5. Until passengers and baggage are carefully weighed and loaded. ' 

,6. Although passengers arc riot explorers. 

7. Whenever a traveler takes a trip by plane over country new to 

him, - ■ \ 

8. Since airplanes require space for landing and taking off, most air¬ 
ports are located some distance from the center of town. 

9. Passengers are required to wear safety belts when the plane takes 
off and lands. 

10. Unless all conditions are considered safe by the pilot and the 
flight superintendent. . 
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I'l. If cither the pilot or the flight superintendent feels doubtful of 
the weather or the plane, he has the authority to cancel the trip. 

12. While the passenger plane is in flight, meals arc served by the 
stewardess. 

13. As if the plane were not moving. 

14. Unless landing can be made before darkness falls. 

15. While the plane taxied to a stop. 

16. Although the landing field was large, it was not well lighted. 

17. Since travel by air has become so. safe. 

18. Because all flight conditions should be favorable for each trip. 

19. Until,the general public Icnows the small percentage of accidents. 

'20. When the enjoyment of traveling by passenger plane is appre¬ 
ciated. 


PRACTICE B 

Sentences often contain groups of words beginning with if, 
since, until, unless, as, because, although, when, whenever, 
a/Ar’/e. Sometimes people make the mistake of writing such 
word groups as sentence fragments without actually finishing 
the sentences. Write a complete sentence using each of the itali¬ 
cized words. 


5. Sentences are divided into four kinds according to their 
purpose. The punctuation at the end of a sentence depends 
upon the purpose of the sentence. 

The end of every sentence must be marked by some kind of 
punctuation. As you read the following sentences, pay close 
attention to the meaning and purpose; then notice especially the 
mark that ends each. 

1. The airplane is now an important means of transportation. 

2. That plane is falling! 

3. Who was the first aviator ? 

- 4. Please make that trip by plane. 
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the first sentence: The airplane is now an important 
means of transportation. This sentence makes a statement and 
is ended, as you see, by a period. Such a sentence, one that makes 
a statement, is known as a declarative sentence. A declarative 
sentence should always end with a period. 

That plane is fallingl is an exclamation and is followed by 
an exclamation point. Whether a sentence is exclamatory or 
declarative .depends upon the feeling of d^e one who writes it. 
When a person expresses surprise or strong feeling, he uses an 
exclamatory sentence. When such a sentence is written, it ends 
with an exclamation point. 

Be careful in your use of the exclamation point. It is difficult 
to tell sometimes when you read a sentence whether it expresses 
surprise or strong feeling or is simply a statement of a surprising 
or unusual fact. If you could hear the voice or see the facial ex¬ 
pression of the. writer, you could tell. In almost any writing, 
you will find fewer exclamatory sentences than declarative. It 
is always better to consider a sentence as declarative whenever 
there is a doubt in your mind. 

Who was the first aviator? is a question and is followed by a 
question mark. Sentences that ask questions are known as in¬ 
terrogative sentences. An interrogative sentence is always ended 
by a question mark. 

Notice the fourth sentence: Please ma\e that trip by plane. 
This sentence is a request and is followed by a period. A sen¬ 
tence that makes a request or a command is known as an 
imperative sentence, If the above sentence were a command, 
it still would be Mowed by a period, as; Mahe that trip by 
plane. . 


1. Sentences are divided into four kinds according to their purpose. 

2. A declarative sentence makes a statement and is followed by a 
period. 
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3. An interrogative sentence asks a question and is followed by a 
question mark. 

* 4* An exclamatory sentence expresses strong feeling or surprise and 
is followed by an exclamation mark. 

5. An imperative sentence makes a command or a request and is 
followed by a period. 

PRACTICE A 

Here are several complete thoughts, expressed in dijffercnt 
forms. If you were expressing these thoughts, what punctuation 
mark would you use to make sure each thought was correctly 
interpreted? On a sheet of paper make a list of numbers from 
I to 15 and indicate the punctuation mark which should follow 
each sentence. Do not write in the book. 

WALLOONS C^ME FIRST 

1. Do you know that George Washington saw one of the first bal¬ 
loon flights in America 

2. Jean Blanchard, a French balloonist, came to America at the in¬ 
vitation of Benjamin Franklin 

3. The earliest experiments were made with balloons, which were 
filled with hot air 

4. Hydrogen is a gas occasionally used to inflate balloons 

5. '^How painful a hydrogen gas burn must be 

6. Since hydrogen is very flammable, helium, which is a light non¬ 
flammable gas, is used in modern balloons 

7. How difficult it was for early balloonists to steer 

8. Do you know that it took about one hundred years for man to 
discover how to develop steering apparatus for aircraft 

9. How we admire the patience and courage of those early inventors 

10. Leonardo da Vinci was one of the first to draw plans for a flying^ 
machine 

11. Learn about the other arts of which da Vinci was a master 

12. Do you know what a helicopter is 

13. Count Zeppelin developed the rigid type of airship which is 
named for him 
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14; Have you ever jeea a glider 

15, What amazing progress has been made in aviation since the days 
of George Washington 

PRACTICE B 

The paragraph below contains sentences of all four kinds. 
Each sentence begins with a capital How should each sentence, 
be interpreted? On a sheet of paper write the numbers of the 
sentences, and after each number place the proper punctuation 
mark for that sentence. 

SCimCE TAKES.^0 ms ^IR 

^ Would you like to know the story of Explorer II ® It is the story 
of some American scientists* ascent into the stratosphere ® The Good¬ 
year Company built the balloon for The National Geographic So¬ 
ciety * It was the largest balloon ever built ® It had a maximum vol¬ 
ume of 3,700,000 cubic feet " What a huge gas bag that was ^ Why 
do you suppose heliurn was used as the lifting gas instead of hy¬ 
drogen ® A spherical gondola, which could be sealed airtight, was 
suspended under the balloon ® The gondola contained the scientific 
equipment with which the men were to study cosmic rays, tempera¬ 
ture, and other problems of the atmosphere location in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota had been selected as a suitable place for 
the flight The first attempt to inflate the balloon failed How 
disappointed those scientists must have been Finally on Novem¬ 
ber II, 1935, all conditions si^med to be satisfactory for flight The 
takcofl was made early in the morning ^^At 17,000 feet the men 
inside sealed the gondola and continued the flight to 72,395 feet into 
the stratosphere What an altitude for men to reach in a balloon 

The descent was made without accident ^®The total time in the 
air was eight hours and thirteen minutes Imagine how excited you 
would have been to see the Explorer II landing Go to see the gon¬ 
dola, complete with most of its equipment, in the aviation section of 

the United States National Museum.when you visit our national 
capital 
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6. Review of sentence sense. 

You should now have mastered the ability to recognize sen¬ 
tences and fragments of sentences, You should be able to con¬ 
struct sentences. A sentence, you know, is a group of words that 
completely expresses a thought. 

PRACTICE A 

Copy these two articles correctly, capitalizing the first word 
of each sentence and inserting the proper punctuation, 

JidEN WHO ^UILT QLIDERS 

gliding was man’s first attempt to fly do you know who were some 
of the men who first developed the glider one of the earliest aoxjunts 
of gliding is about a Frenchman he claimed to have flown across the 
River Seine in Paris with four large paddle-shaped wings strapped to 
his ankles and wrists what a strange sight he must have been imag¬ 
ine yourself soaring through the sky with wings attached to your 
feet and hands the first practical glider was built in 1804 by an Eng¬ 
lishman his work was improved upon by many other Europeans two 
of the first Americans to becoine interested in the glider were the 
young Montgomery brothers in 1883 they successfully flew their 
crude glider in the hills near their California home of course you 
have heard of Orville and Wilbur Wright their first experimentation 
in flying was carried on with kites later, they built a glider which, 
was the first to be controlled by any means other than body shifting 
how proud we arc that this great step toward modern aviation was 
taken by Americans learn more about early aviation what a fascinat¬ 
ing subject it is 

AIRMAIL 

what do you know about air mail one of the first uses of the air¬ 
plane was to carry mail mail service by plane had been developed in 
many parts of the world even before the airplane was used for pas- 
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scngcr service air mail is a great help to the business world since it ' 
has cut the time of mail delivery by many hours a letter that once i 
took five days to cross this continent can now be carried from New 
York to San Francisco in less than a day how greatly the airplane 
has changed life think how quickly you can send a letter to a friend , 
halfway around the world 

PRACTICE B 

Write an original paragraph of about eight sentences in which ■ 
you tell of a flight you once made or of a story you read or heard ■ 1 
about a thrilling flight a 

Books About Flyers and Flying 

‘ If you would like to know more about flying and aviation, read < 
these books. 

For technical information about planes and flying 

Before You Fly, by Pearlc Thurber Robinson, Frederic Middleton, 
George M. Rawlins, Jr., Joseph W. Phillips. Henry Holt and Com- . 
pany. New York, 1943 

Modern Flight, by Cloyd P. Clevenger. Noble and Noble, Publishers, ’ 
New York, 1941 

Our Airliners^ by Irving Crump and Norman Maul, Dodd, Mead 
and Company, New York, 1940 

Safety in Flightj by Assen Jordanoff. Funk and Wagiialls Company, .v 
New York, 1941 

Your Wings, by Assen Jordanoff. Funk and Wagnalls Company,.! 
New York, 1940 '1 

For facts about flying a glider 

Flight Without Power, by Lewin Bennitt Barringer, Pitman Publish¬ 
ing Corporation, New York, 1942 

Youth Must Fly: Gliding and Soaring for America, by Eugene F. 
McDonald. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1942 
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For the story of air mail 

Couriers of the Clouds, by Edward Shenton, Macrae Smith Com¬ 
pany, Philadelphia, 1937 

For accounts of those who fly planes 

Heroes of the Air, by Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Thomas Y, Crowell 
Company, New York, 1936 

Skyward, by Richard Evelyn Byrd. G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1928 

Women with Wings, by Charles E. Plank. Harper fit Brothers, New 
York, 1942 

For true talcs of flight, crash, or rescue 

Flight to Arras, by Antoine de Saint-Exupcry. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York, 1939 

Listen I the Wind, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1938 

Night Flight, by Antoine de Saint-Exupcry. Reynal & Hitchcock, 
New York, 1932 

North to the Orient, by Anne Morrow Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace 
ancf Company, New York, 1935 

Wind, Sand, and Stars, by Antoine de Saint-Exupcry. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York, 1933 

For building model airplanes 

Airplane Models and Aviation, by Willis C. Brown. D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1942 

Building and Flying Model Airplanes, Air Youth of America Pub¬ 
lications. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1941 

Building Model Airplanes that Fly, by Edwin T. Hamilton. The 
Harter Publishing Company, Cleveland, 1935 

Youth in Avidtion, Air Youth of America Publications. D. Apple¬ 
ton-Century Company, New York, 1941 

For stories and poems about flying 

The Poetry of Flight; an Anthology, Edited by Sclden Rodman. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New York, 1941 
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Story Boo{ of Aircraft, by Maud and Miska Petersham. The John C. ^ 
Winston Company, Philadelphia, ^1935 
With Wings as Eagles: Poems and Ballads of the Air, by William ’ 
Rose Ben^t. Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1940 
Wonder Flights of Long Ago, by Mary E. Barry and Paul R. Hanna,! 
D. Applcton-Ccntury Company, New York, 1930 


UNIT TWO 


The Parts of a Sentence 


Why should you know that every sentence has a subject and 
a .predicate? The reason is that yon constantly have to make 
sentences and you must know how to make your sentences have 
subjects and predicates. 

1, A sentence is composed of a subject and o prediccife. 

Read the following paragraph. 

CHANGED WORLD 

^ Radio has eliminated time and space. ® A whispered sound can 
be heard instantly around the world. ® The vibrations of radio travel 
at 186,000 miles per second. * This is the speed of light. ° Instantaneous 
communication is possible by means of radio, ® Continents arc joined 
by the invisible waves of ether. ^'People everywhere can know im¬ 
mediately the news of the world. 

Each of these sentences has two parts. In Radio has eliminated 
time and space, radio names what is being talked about. That is, 
it names the idea or the subject. For that reason radio is called 
the subject of the sentence. 

In the same sentence has eliminated time and space makes a 
statement about radio. That group of words is called the predi¬ 
cate because it makes a statement, or predication, about radio, 
the subject. 

All words in a sentence belong to either the subject or the 
predicate. In A whispered somi can he heard instantly around ^ 
‘ 19 
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the mrld, the subject is a whispered sound because it names „ 
the <-bing talked about. What statement is made about a whis¬ 
pered sound} It can be heard instantly around the world. That" 
group of words is the predicate. 

In The vibrations of radio travel at j86,000 miles per second, " 
the vibrations of radio is the subject, and travel at i86floo miles ‘ 
per second is the predicate. The subject names the thing that is 
being'talked about; the predicate makes a statement about the 
■subject. 

Here is an analysis showing the subjects and predicates of 
the other sentences in “ A Changed World ”; f; 

PBEDICATE 

is the speed o£ light 
is possible by means of radio 
arc joined by the invisible waves of 
ether 

can know immediately the news of 
the world 

^Remember: 

1. A sentence is a group of words that completely expresses a 
thought. 

2. Every sentence has two parts, a subject and a predicate. The 
subject is the word or group of words that names the person or 
thing that a statement is made about. The predicate is the word 
or group of words that makes the statement about the subject. 

PRACTICE A 

How much do you already know about subjects and predi¬ 
cates? Can you analyze the sentences in the following article, 
showing subjects and predicates? Why not follow the form 
used in the above analysis ? 

Be certain that you select all the words that belong to the 
subject. For example, m The music of a symphony orchestra is 
the choice of many people, the complete subject is not the music 
but the-music of a symphony orchestra. 


SUBJECT 

* this 

^ instantaiieous communication 
® continents 

people everywhere 
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XADIO ei^TERTAlNS 

^ Almost every person depends on radio for entertainment. “Vari¬ 
ous programs suit the interests of the listeners. “The music of a 
symphony orchestra is the choice of many people. * Some people pre¬ 
fer opera. “ Well-acted plays delight large radio audiences. ® Come¬ 
dians provide many a laugh. ’’ Children listen to thrilling serials. ® A 
World Series baseball game by radio interests sports fans. ® The news 
broadcast gives information. “®A news commentator in a foreign 
country describes life and events there. 

PRACTICE B 

Write ten original sentences and indicate the subject and the 
predicate of each. 

2 . The simple predicate is a verb. 

Notice the italicized words in. each sentence of this para¬ 
graph: 


JAARCONI INVENTED WIRELESS 

“ A young Italian by the name of Marconi experimented vvith wire¬ 
less. “The idea of wireless communication interested him greatly. 

“ The young man worked day after day with his apparatus. * The 
persistent scientist used plates of tin for aerials. ' His apparatus was 
very simple. 

Each of these different word groups is a sentence because each 
completely expresses a thought and has a subject and a predi¬ 
cate. In A young Italian by the name of Marconi experimented 
with wireless, the predicate is experimented with wireless be¬ 
cause it makes a statement about a young Italian by the nafne 
of Marconi. 

In this first sentence, experimented is the main word of the' 
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predicate. It tells what the scientist did: he experimented. It a J 
serts the action of the subject. The word in the predicate that| 
points out the action of the subject is called the simple prcdicate .1 
In The idea of wireless communication interested him 
the complete predicate is interested him greatly, for it makes a| 
statement about the idea of wireless communication. The sim^l 
pic predicate is interested because it tells what the idea did: m 

interested him. _ 

The next three sentences are analyzed here showing cocil 
plcte subjects and predicates. The simple predicate is itaTicizcds| 


SUBJECT . 

® the young man 

‘ the persistent scientist 
his apparatus 


PREDICATE 


worked day after day with his 
paratus | 

used plates of tin for aerials ' 
was very simple !| 


Worked tells what the young man did and is the simple predW 
cate. Used tells what the persistent scientist did and is the simple^ 
predicate of that sentence. These two simple predicates are? 
words of action. 4 

The parts of an airplane or a radio have names. The words! 
that, form sentences also have names. Can you imagine an airf| 
plane mechanic or a radio repairman who doesn’t know by| 
name the parts of the machine he is repairing? Anyone wh^ 
speaks our language should know the different kinds of word! 
he uses and what they are called. Our language has different 
kinds of words, which arc known as parts of speech. | 

The simple predicate is always a verb. Any word that assertl 
action is a verb, ■ 1 

In His apparatus was very simple, the simple predicate, ot| 
verb, is was. Instead of asserting action, this verb indicates con] 
ditidn or state of being. The condition or state of being of 
■' apparatus was very simple. Other commonly used verbs of beinj 
are is, are, were, been, being, become, became, seem. 
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^These facts are always, true: 

1. Ever^ grammatically complete sentence has a subject and a 
predicate. 

2. The verb, which asserts the action or indicates the state of being 
or condition of the subject, is the simple predicate. 

3. Any word that asserts action or indicates state of being or con¬ 
dition is a verb. 


PRACTICE A 

You have learned how to find the complete subject and predi¬ 
cate of a sentence. The next step is to find the simple predicate. 
Can you take this step now? On a sheet of paper analyze the 
sentences in the following article showing complete subjects 
and complete predicates, as you did the sentences on page 20. 
Underline the simple predicate of eadi sentence. 

, ‘ I 

'BEGINNINGS OF WIRELESS 

^ Man lives in an invisible ocean. ® Ether is one name for this ocean. 
® It fills all space. * A dropped pebble creates waves in a pool of water, 
® A discharge of electricity causes waves in the ether, ® These waves 
make radio possible. ^ Marconi used long waves in his early develop¬ 
ment of wireless. ® The young Marconi-arranged two pieces of equip¬ 
ment, ® A long wire extended into the air from one piece. ^°A sec¬ 
ond wire connected this apparatus to the earth. A simple telegraph 
key was the sending apparatus. The spark jumped a small gap in 
a coil of wire. The receiving set was more than a mile away, No 
wire joined the two sets. The electrical signal crossed space to the 
wire of the receiving set. Nickel and silver filings in a small glass 
tube received the signal from the wire. The current then passed to 
a device for printing dots and dashes on tape. Marconi transmitted 
current from his sending set. He printed code characters on paper 
tape by this current, Marconi was a mile away from the printed 
tape. He performed this experiment in 1895. 
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PRACTICE B 

To be sure that you can make sentences as well as recognize 
use the following verbs as the simple predicates of origi¬ 
nal sentences: listened, invented, used, interested, was, con¬ 
nected, heard, gave, received, wor\ed. 

3. The simple subject may be a noun. 

In the following paragraph one word in each sentence is ■ 
italicized. What is it that that one word does in every sentence? 

WHO DEVELOPED WIRELESS? 

^ Many physicists experimented with tile idea of telegraphy with¬ 
out wires. ^ Morse sent a signal through water without wires by 
means of a beam of light. “ Bell conveyed a message across a large 
room without wires. * A famous English physicist by the name of. 
Maxwell made two important discoveries. ® Electric action passes 
through space in the form of waves. “ These waves travel with the 
speed of light. ^ A modest young German scientist by the name of 
Hertz proved the existence of electric waves in ether, " Inventors in 
all countries carried the experiments further. “ The practical Mar- 
coni finally put these scientific ideas to use. This famous man was 
tlie father of wireless. Many wireless messages soon flew from sta¬ 
tion to station over stretches of lapd and sea. 

In every case the italicized word is the name of the person or 
thing about which a statement is made. It is the one word in ! 
the complete subject that names the person or thing you are 
talking about. This word is called the simple subject. 

Here ouf analysis shows the complete subjects and predicates 
and the simple subjects and predicates. When the complete sub¬ 
ject consists of only one word, it is also the simple subject. In ■ 
order to hear the sentences, read each complete part aloud and; 
then name the simple part, as, “ the complete subject is many" 
physicists; the simple subject is physicists." i 
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SUBJECT 

^ many physicists 
® Morse 


» Bell 


PREDICATE 

experimented with the idea of 
telegraphy without wires 
sent a signal through water with¬ 
out wires by means of a beam of 
light 

conveyed a message across a large 
room without wires 


Each simple subject in these sentences is a word that names a 
person or a thing. Such wor 4 s are nouns. A noun, like a verb, is 
a part of speech. As a practice exercise analyze the other sen¬ 
tences in "Who Developed Wireless? ” 

^ Remember: 

I* Every sentence has two parts, a subject and a predicate, 

2. T/ie simple predicate is the verb, which asserts action or indi- 
cates state of being or condition, 

3* The simple subject names the person or thing about which a 
statement is made. 

4* Words that are names of things are nouns. 


PRACT/CE A 

Now that you have studied the parts of sentences, you should 
prove that you can analyze sentences into their complete and 
simple parts. On a sheet of paper analyze the sentences in the 
following paragraph, showing complete subjects and predicates. 
Underline the simple subject and the simple predicate of each 
sentence. 


T>EVELO?METSIT OF %ADIO 

^The old world developed wireless telegraphy. ®The United 
States gave radio to the world. ® A professor of electrical engineer¬ 
ing first sent the human voice over the ether waves. ^Reginald 
Fessenden was his name, ® A sensitive detector for receiving electri¬ 
cal currents was one of his inventions. ° The successful devdopment 
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of radio came later with the invention of the vacuum tube. ^ ThU I 
marvelous device is a perfect transmitter for the voice. ' The vacuum | 
tube also acts as a sensitive receiver. “Another American scientist'! 
perfected this wonderful contribution to radio. Lee Dc Forest waS’ 
his name. The early electric light globe of Thomas Edison was the;! 
basis of the tube. The chief engineer of the Marconi Company im-;^| 
proved Edison’s tube for use in wireless. ” De Forest then perfected i 
the tube for use in radio. His perfected invention became the 
vacuum tube. “ The vital part of every transmitter is the tube. All,/| 
receiving sets utilize vacuum tubes in controlling electrical current. 

Long-distance telephoning became a reality through the invention’^ 
of the vacuum tube. Airport radio beacons depend on vacuum 3 
tubes. The vacuum tube really makes radio possible. v 

rf'l 

*PRACTICE B 

Are you able to recognize nouns that are not subjects? The 
preceding paragraph contains many nouns besides those used as 
simple subjects. Make a list of all the nouns in the paragraph. 
Consult the definition of a noun on page 25. 

4. The verb consists of from one to four v/ords. 

Read this paragraph and notice especially the italicized ' 
words: • 


T(ESCUE 'EY T^ADIO 

^ Radio f^c^s become a valuable means of rescue. ^Have you ever 
read about rescues at sea through radio? “ The first real test of radio 
as a lifesaver came in January, 1909. * A collision between two ships 
had occurred far out at sea. “ One ship was equipped with radio, 
* The radio operator sent out distress signals at once. ’’ Radio oper- 
a!tors on other ships received these messages. “ Those ships were soon 
‘hurrying toward the damaged vessels. “ People everywhere were im- 
pressed by the contribution of radio. “Do you l(now why? “Many 
lives had been saved because of the radio signals. 
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Do you sec that has become is the simple predicate of Radio 
has become a valmhle means of rescue ? The words has become 
are needed to indicate the condition of radio^ the subject. You 
cannot substitute radio has or radio become. The idea is radio 
has become. The verb in the sentence consists of two words. 

In Have you ever read about rescues at sea through radio? 
the verb is have read. It consists of two words, which arc sepa¬ 
rated by otlaer words. In questions, the entire verb may not be 
evident at a glance. To find the verb, you may need to reword 
the sentence as a statement, like this: You have ever read about 
rescues at sea by radio. Now you will be able to find the verb 
easily. 

A verb may consist of as many as four words, for example, 
heard, have heard, will hear, will have heard, will have been 
heard. In all verbs of more than one word, you will find one 
inain verb. Heard, in the last example, is the main verb; the 
other words arc known as helping or auxiliary verbs. The most 
common auxiliary verbs are have, had, has, were, was, is, are, 
been, do, did, does, can, may, could, might, shall, will, should, 
would. 

Below is an analysis of the first five sentences in the para¬ 
graph, “ Rescue by Radio.*’ The question in the second sentence 
has been reworded as a statement. Notice the verbs, especially 
those that consist of more than one word. The complete subject 
and predicate are given under the proper headings; the simple 
subject and predicate are italicized. Read each part aloud. 


SUBJECT 

^ radio 

* you 

^ the first real test of radio as a 
lifesaver 

* a collision between two ships 

® oat ship I 


FBEDICATE 

has become a yaluable means of 
rescue 

have ever read about rescues at sea 

through radio 

came in January, 1909 

had occurred far out at sea 
was equipped with radio 
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yo«d£ the o*=r 

J m clai, lie kW of aagnmem which you wiU 
by youMclf when you do the PiacncB m thia leaaon. 
Ottelmple eitercte in the book, however they are wordei 
aLe purpout- »> help yoo P«P>ee for your work in 

the Practices. 

^Remember THESE facts: 

I, Emy sentence has imparts, a subject and a predteate^^^ 

I The subject names the person or thing talked about; the predi- 

cate makes a statement about the subject. _ 

■ 3. A word that names a person, place, or thing is a noun. 1 he sim- 

pie subject is open a noun. 

4. Verbs are words that show action or state of being. The simple 

predicate is always a verb. . u j 

5. A verb may consist of as many as four words — a mam verb and 


PRACTICE A 

How well arc you gettmg along? Do you know how to ana- 
lyze sentences into their complete and simple parts, even when 
one verb consists of as many as four words ? 

Show what you can do. On a sheet of paper analyze the sen. 
tences in the article which follows into complete subjects and 
predicates. Underline the simple subject and the simple predi¬ 
cate. 

%AD10 SEA 

Un early days of radio, signals were taken from the telegraph. 
*No one used the letter “ Q ” very much. ’ Everyone would recog¬ 
nize chat letter as a special signal. * Telegraphers had selected the 
letter “Q” for that reason. "At first they used the call "CQ” 
as a rush signal." The letter “ D ” was later added as a sign of dan¬ 
ger or a plea for help.' The Marconi Company officially established 
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“ CQD ” as the distress signal on February i, 1904. ® The letters 

SQS were suggested instead of “ CQD ” at an international tele¬ 
graphic radio convention a few years later. ® The signal “ SOS ” is 
now the universal distress signal. This message can be sent more 
quickly than any other. “ The signal is three dots, three dashes, and 
three dots. The letters of the signal “ CQD ” have never stood for 
words, such as “Come — Quick — Danger.” “The call "SOS" is 
not an abbreviation of " Save Our Souls ” or " Save Our Ship.” 

PRACTICE B 

In order to have practice with important verb forms, write 
original sentences, using each of the following as the simple 
predicate of ope sentence: (i) Aas done, (2) will have gone, 
(3) has seen, (4) has been frozen, (5) had drunk, (6) has lain, 
(7) will be drowned, (8) has grown, (9) was taken, (10) had 
been written. 

5 . The simple subject may be a pronoun. 

Read the following paragraph and notice especially the itali¬ 
cized words. How is each used? The words are numbered for 
your convenience in referring to them. 

FLYING rUE mAM 

Mary was reading about the importance of radio in flying. Two 
brief statements attracted ^her attention. “Pilots fly the beam. ^It 
makes flying safe for Uhemr *She read more. "Radio signals 
make the beam. The beam is the merging of two radio signals into 
a steady hum. This hum is known as the beam. The pilot hears the 
hum. “He flies ® his plane along the beam. The beam is about fifty, 
feet wide at the station. '' It is about seven miles wide a hundred 
miles from the station.” Mary thought of “her brother. “Phil hears 
the hum. “It is the beam. “^“He flies his plane along the beam. 
Other pilots fly the beam. ^“They come into the airport on the 
beam. ^“They fly their planes from station to station on the beam. 
Radio plays an important part in flying.” Did “-“you know all th e se 
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facts? “ We should know more about the.use of radio in flight. ” It 
will affect most of “ us in our near future. 

; The first sentence that contains an italicized word is Tu^o 
•brief statements attracted her attention. Her is used in place of 
Mary’s. In It ma\es flying safe for them, it means the beam and 
is used in place of that noun. In the same sentence them is used 
in-place of the noun plots. In She read more, she is used m place 

of the noun Mary. , , i . j ■ i c 

You sec that each of the italicized words is used in place of a 

noun. The word stands for a noun. Such words are known as 

pronouns. A pronoun is a part of speech. 

As a sample exercise, read the paragraph Flying the Beam, 
page 29, again and state the noun for which each pronoun 

stands. . , c c j 

. Pronouns are often used as subjects in place of nouns. Study 

the following analyses of the sentences beginning with ’’It is 
the beam in “Flying the Beam,” and notice that pronouns arc 
frequently used as subjects. The complete subjects and predi¬ 
cates are listed, and the simple subjects and predicates are itali¬ 
cized. The abbreviation N indicates that the simple subject is 
a noun,-and fro shows that the simple subject is a pronoun. 
The simple predicate is, of course, always a verb. 


SUBJECT 

» it (Pro) 

19 he (Pro) 
pilots (N) 
they (Pro) 

“ they (Pro) 

radio (N) 
yoH (Pro) 
we (Pro) 

”fi(Pro) 


PREDICATE 

is the beam 

'flies his plane along the beam 
jfly the beam 

come into the airport on the beam 
fly their planes from station to sta¬ 
tion on the beam 
plays>aD. important part in flying 
did J{now all these facts 
should Xnow more about the use of 
radio in flight 

will affect most of us in our near 
future 
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As a sample exercise, analyze the first 14 sentences in “ Flying 
the Beam and state the part of speech of each simple subject. 

^Remember these facts; 

1, Every sentence has a subject and a fredicate^ 

2. The simple predicate is always a verb, 

3 « T he simple subject ts a noun or a pronoun, 

4- A pronoun is a word that is used in place of a noun. A pronoun 

. may be used as the subject in place of a noun. 

PRACTICE A 

Practice makes perfect. This is an old saying, but as true of 
mastering grammar as of driving a car or flying an airplane. 
For more practice, analyze the sentences in the next paragraph 
into complete and simple subjects and predicates, as you have 
done previously. Indicate whether the simple subject is a .noun 
or a pronoun. What part of speech is the simple predicate ? 

%ADIO IN FLIGHT 

passenger plane is taking off from Chicago to New York. 
®It has a crew of pilot, copilot, and stewardess. ®The pilots will 
fly the plane. *They have taken their seats. ®They adjust their 
earphones. ® The pilot has already made his flight plan. ^ The re¬ 
ceiver on the plane is tuned to the wave length of the airport’s beam. 

® The control tower gives him the signal for the takeoff. ° He climbs 
graduaUy to his flight level, He is now riding the radio beam. Its 
signal is a steady hum. ^®The pilots hear the signal constantly. 

They eventually come to a cone of silence. The lack of signals 
indicates to them the presence of another airport. “They fly on. 
“Then they again receive signals. These signals form the hedm. 
of the next radio range station, These trained pilots ride one beam 
after another from Chicago to New York. 

PRACTICE B 

Have you leagued to recognize pronouns ? To prove that you 
have, make a list of all the pronouns in the prcceding.para- 
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graph, and opposite each pronoun state the noun for which the 
pronoun stands. 

6. The order of the sentence may be inverted. 

In the sentences you have studied in this unit the subject has 
always been stated first and the predicate has followed. This 
order of words is known as regular order. In many sentences 
some or all of the words belonging to the predicate come before 
the subject. This order of words is known as inverted order. 
Whenever you analyze sentences tliat have inverted order, you 
must make sure you have found the complete subject and the 
complete predicate. 

Study the sentences in this paragraph. 

7HE WONDERS OF TELEVISION 

^ Have you ever seen a radio program in your home ? ® Someday 
many people will watch radio shows by their own firesides. “ How 
can a person see actors miles away in a studio ? Surely you know 
the answer to this question. “ Television sets generally present the 
action of a scene in a broadcasting station. “ They also broadcast the 
sounds, ' By means of the microphone the sounds leave the studio. 
“ The television camera picks up the action. “ Someday television 
sets may be in every home. “Then you will see by radio. ^^You 
will watch events of national importance in your home, perhaps miles 
away from Washington, D.C. ‘®In some homes sports fans will see 
football games. “In other homes the World Series baseball games 
will attract the attention of baseball fans. “ How .fascinating broad¬ 
casts will be then! 

As a saniplc exercise, suppose you analyze the above sentences, 
showing subjects and predicates. In Have you ever seen a radio 
program in your home? the auxiliary verb have is stated first. 
This word throws the sentence into inverted fgrm. Restate the 
sentenije with the subject first. Here it is: You have ever seen a 
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radio frogram in your home} Now you can easily find the com¬ 
plete and simple subject and predicate. Questions are generally 
stated in inverted order, and sometimes other sentences are in¬ 
verted for the sake of emphasis. 

The sentences that do not begin with the subject are analyzed 
below into their complete and simple parts. First read each sen¬ 
tence as it appears originally in the paragraph. “ The Wonders 
of Television,” page 32. Then read aloud the same sentence as 
stated here in regular order with the subject first and the predi¬ 
cate following. Note the italicized simple subject and simple 
pfedicate in each sentence. The abbreviation indicates the part 
of speech of each simple subject and simple predicate. V is the 
abbreviation for verb. 


SUBJECT 

^ you (pro) 

® many people (n) 

® a person (n) 

* you (pro) 

^ the sounds (n) 

® television sets (n) 
you (pro) 
you (pro) 


PREDICATE 

(v) (y) 

have ever seen a radio program in 
your home 
W (v) 

will someday watch radio shows by 
their own firesides 
(v) 

can see actors miles away in a studio 
how 

(v) 

surely \now the answer to this 
question 

(v) 

leave the studio by means of the 

microphone 

(v) (v) 

may someday be in every home 
W (v) 
will then see by radio 
(y) (vj 

will then watch events of national 
importance in your home, perhaps 
miles away from Washington, D,C. 
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(v) (v) 

” sports (n) 

in some homes will see football 
games 


(v) (▼) 

“ the World Scries baseball 

tdll attract in other homes the at¬ 

games (n) 

tention of baseball fans 
(v)(v) 

broadcasts (n) 

mil be how fascinating then 


Now that you have read the analysis of most of the sentences, 
ttirn back to the paragraph in which they appear. Take a piece 
of paper and write your own analysis of each sentence in the 
paragraph, 

^Remember these facts: 

I* Every sentence has a complete subject and predicate and a sim¬ 
ple subject and predicate. 

2 . The simple subject is a noun or a pronoun; the simple predicate 
is .a verb, , 

In regular order the subject is stated first and the predicate fol¬ 
lows. In, inverted order a part or all of the predicate is stated first, 

PRACTICE A 

The sample exercise you have done should have given you 
mastery in finding the complete and simple parts of sentences. 
Prove that you have mastery by analyzing the sentences of the 
paragraph that follows into complete subjects and predicates. 
Underline the simple subject and the simple predicate. Indicate 
the part of speech of each simple subject and simple predicate. 

, SEEINQ EY %ADlO 

^ In a broadcasting station a television studio looks like a motion- 
picture set. ® The actors arc flooded in bright light. “ On the light 
and shadows in the scene depends the success of the television broad¬ 
cast. * Back and forth microphones swing on long rods, “ They must 
follow the actors closely. ® They broadcast the sounds. ^ The cam- 
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cratnan wheels his intricate television camera into position. ® What 
a wonderful machine it isl ®Thc lens is turned .toward the actors. 

On the ‘ mosaic,” a plate in the camera, a picture of the actors is 
focused instantly. Out through the ether on very short waves tele¬ 
vision travels. Every second thirty complete pictures are sent out 
from this plate. ^“On the receiving screen this rapid succession of 
pictures becomes continuous motion. ■ The television receiving set 
looks like a cabinet radio. A receiving set is equipped with a screen. 

To this screen comes the electrical beam. The material of the' 
screen is fluorescent. “ It glows like light. " The tiny electrical im¬ 
pulses reproduce the scene on the screen. ““The movements of the 
actors in the broadcasting studio are seen in a picture on the television 
screen. 


PRACTICE B 

Inverted order gives variety to the sentences you write. Sup¬ 
pose you write a paragraph on any topic of your choice. When 
you have completed the paragraph, see whether you can get 
variety by inyerting one of the sentences or by putting a part 
of the predicate before the subject of the sentence. Try to select 
a sentence that will gain in emphasis or effect through being in- 
Maybe a question will do the trick. Be sure to punctuate 
the end of each sentence correctly. Remember that in this para¬ 
graph each sentence must have a subject and a predicate. 

7. The meaning of the verb may be completed by a noun or 

.pronoun. 

Read the sentences in the following paragraph and notice that 
each italicized word completes the meaning of the verb of the 
sentence. 

^ \MODERN ^BROADCASTING STATION 

“A large broadcasting station is a fascinating place. “One large 
western station has eight different studios. “Above all else the com- 
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paay has put the importance of good broadcasting. *Thc doors of 
each studio are soundproof. ’ Cushions of felt separate each studio 
from the rest of the building. * Triple glass between the studio and 
the control room makes clear broadcasting. ' Dead air space in the 
walls permits no vibrations. “National networks present many dif¬ 
ferent programs. “They are heard all over the country. ” During a 
day this great station sends out more than a hundred programs. 
“ Generally the station goes oii the air at 6 a.m. Regularly it signs 
off at I A.M. “ Sometimes in an emergency it operates for twenty- 
four hours at a stretch. “People from coast to coast hear familiar 
' voices over this station. 

What are the simple parts of A large broadcasting station is an 
interesting place} The simple subject and predicate of this sen¬ 
tence are station is. Now ask the question: station is what? The 
answer is: station is place. The word place is another item in the 
smtcnce. Place is called the complement * of the verb because 
it completes the verb by telling “ what ” the station is. 

Read this sentence: One large western station has eight dif¬ 
ferent studios. Select the simple subject and the simple predi¬ 
cate; then add the word “what”: station has what? The an¬ 
swer is station has studios. Studios is the complement of the 
verb because it tells what the station has; it completes the verb 
. by tellmg what. 

The complements in these two sentences are nouns. The com¬ 
plement of a verb may be a noun or a pronoun. 

The next five sentences in the paragraph are analyzed here 
showing their complete and simple parts. The complement of 
each verb is underlined twice. Read each sentence aloud, giving 
first the complete and simple subject, then the complete predi¬ 
cate, the simple predicate, and Ae complement of the verb. 
Name each item. 

_ * Do not coniasdeonfiUment vrith cmplement. These words have two very 
different meanings. Look them up in your dictionary. Can you spell each cor- 
rectly? ' 
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SUBJECT 

PREDICATE 

^ the company 

has put the importance of good 

^ the doors of each studio 

broadcasting above all else 
are soundproof 

® cushions of felt 

separate each studio from the rest 

® triple glass between the studio 

of the building 

1 makes cleat broadcasting 

and control room 


^ dead air space in the walls 

permits no vibrations 

® national networks 

present many different programs 


Now notice this sentence: They are heard all over the coun¬ 
try. Select the simple subject, the simple predicate, and the 
complement. To find the complement you ask: they are heard 
what? No word in the sentence answers the question. All over 
the country tells “ where,” not “ what.” The verb are heard has 
no complement. 

Analyze Regularly it signs off at i a.m. Take the simple sub¬ 
ject and the simple predicate and ask “what.? ” It signs off 
what? No word tells “ what ”; signs off has no complement. 
The same is true of Sometimes in an emergency it operates 
twenty-four hours at a stretch. Operates has no complement, 

^Remember these facts: 

1. A sentence may have in it a word that completes the verb by 
telling “what”; such a word is called the complement of the 
verb. (Only the word that answers the question “what” is a 
complement. Not all verbs have complements.) 

2. The complement of the verb may be a noun or a pronoun. 

PRACTICE A 

Can you find the complement of a verb ? Analyze each sen¬ 
tence in the following article into subject and predicate and 
complement. Underline the simple subject and simple predi- 
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cate once and the complement of the verb twice. Indicate the 
part of speech of each simple subject and simple predicate. 


IN A 'BROADCASTING STATION 


'Ihe Newsroom 


^ One important part of 
__every large broadcasting sta¬ 
tion is the newsroom. * Each broadcaster has a desk. ® Clocks on the 
wall register the time of day in cities all over the world. * Several 
teletypes stand in a corner. "The teletype prints automatically. “It 
is operated electrically from a national news service. ^ A roll of paper 
unreels from it constantly. "News items are printed on the paper. 
* Newscasters study these news items with great care. 


'I'he (Music Library 


^Another important room 
in a broadcasting station is 
the music library. “ Its walls are lined with shelves of sheet music, 
" Volumes of music records fill large cabinets. * Almost every Ameri¬ 
can, song can be found here, “Complete scores of musical comedies 
arc included in this enormous library. “ All music is catalogued care¬ 
fully. ^ The attendant can find any number instantly. 


PRACTICE B 


In order to have practice in using complements, write ten 
sentences, in each sentence using one of these verbs and a cora- 
plemciit: r««, constructed, broadcast, selected, did, drove, flew, 
utilized, operated, written. 


8. The complement of a verb tells what something or someone 
does or is. 

You have learned that verbs often have complements. That 
is, a word in the predicate completes the verb by telling what 
someone or something does or is. Both verbs of action and verbs 
that show state of being, or condition, such as be, seem, become, 
may have complements. 
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In the following brief article/ “ Working in Radio,” every 
italicized word is a complement- As a sample exercise,, jot down 
the numbers of the sentences, that contain complements. After 
each number write the verb which the complement in that sen¬ 
tence completes. State whether it is a verb of action or a verb 
of being. 

WORKING IN TiADIO 

^ A large radio statipn gives u/or\ to many people. ® A job of im¬ 
portance is the position of program director. “The director takes 
charge of all programs at the station. His work is very difficult. 
® Every program must run smoothly, “ With more than a hundred 
broadcasts a day the program director has a very important job. He 
must create programs of all kinds for the public. ® A large broad¬ 
casting station hires several announcers, “ Their work demands good 
training, Their voices must be pleasant, A radio announcer must 
have a pleasing personality, ^“He must read the script smoothly. 

He must pronounce many foreign words correctly. He should 
not make errors in his announcements. Entertainers of all sorts are 
hired by radio stations. Are you a singer} The public may like 
your voice, ^“Can you act? ^“You might get a job on the radio. 
^®Can you write stories} “^Can you make jo^es} Radio stations 
want entertainers in all these fields. 

Did you have any difficulty in finding the verb that each com-, 
plcmcnt completes? If you did, you should stop right here and 
review Lesson 7. Then you should discuss with your teacher and 
classmates the complements in the paragraph you have just 
read. 

When you,can recognize verbs and their complements and 
verbs that have no complements, you are ready to study the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of complements. 

In A large radio station gives worJ^ to many people^ gives is 
an action verb and its complement is wor\. The complement of 
an action verb is known as a direct object of a verb or simply a. 
direct object. In He ta\es charge of all programs at the st^on, 
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the verb is ta^es. Because takes is an action verb, the comple¬ 
ment charge is a direct object. The complement that completes 
an action verb is alvs^ays a direct object. 

Now find the verb and its complement in A job of importance 
is the position of program director. You recognize is as a verb of 
being. Job is what? Position is the answer to the question. Posi¬ 
tion is the complement of is. A noun in the predicate which 
completes the meaning of a verb of being and tells what the 
subject is, is called a predicate noun. 

. Now find the verb and its complement in His work is very 
difficult. Again we have is, a verb of being. Work is what? 
Difficult answers the question. Difficult is the complement of is. 
Notice that difficult describes the subject work^ Any word that 
describes a noun is called an adjective. This complement, which 
describes the subject, is called a predicate adjective. A predicate 
adjective may be used to complete a verb of being. 

In order to decide whether the complement of a verb is a 
direct object or a predicate noun or predicate adjective, you 
must determine what kind of verb the simple predicate is. If the 
complement completes a verb of action, it is a direct object. 
If the complement completes a verb of being, it is a predicate 
noun or predicate adjective. 

laEvery program must run smoothly, the simple subject and 
the simple preicate are program must run. To find the com¬ 
plement, ask program must run what? There is no word to an¬ 
swer this question. Smoothly tells “ how,” but it does not tell 
“ what.” Must run has no complement. 

Next study this sentence: With more than a hundred broad¬ 
casts a day the program director has a very important job. The 
simple subject, predicate, and complement are director has job. 
What kind of complement is job ? Look at the verb has. It is an 
action verb because it indicates the action of possessing. Job is 
a direct object. You know that job is not a predicate noun be¬ 
cause it does not name the subject director. 
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Study the sentences in “ Working in Radio ” and make a list 
of the simple subjects, the simple predicates, and the comple¬ 
ments, Indicate the kind of complement each is by writing do 
after each direct object, pred n ^ter each predicate nm m ^nd 
PRED ADj after each predicate adjective. The first ten sentences 
arc analyzed here. Check the others with your teacher. 


SIMPLE SUBJECT 

1. station 

2. job 

3. director 

4. work 

5. program 

6. director 

7. he 

8. station 

9. work 
TO. voices 


SIMPLE PREDICATE 

gives 

is 

takes 

is 

must run 
has 

must create 
hires 
demands 
must be 


COMPLEMENT 

work (do) 
position (pred n) 
charge (do) 
difficult (pred adj) 

job (do) 
programs (do) 
announcers (do) 
training (do) 
pleasant (pred adj) 


Direct objects, which complete action verbs, are always nouns 
or pronouns. Verbs of being may be completed by predicate 
nouns or by predicate adjectives. A verb of being may also be 
completed by a pronoun. Suppose, instead of asking, “ Arc you 
,a singer? ” we changed the sentence slightly to ask, “ Are you 
she? ” Are is a verb of being. Its meaning is completed by the 
pronoun she. She is called a predicate pronoun. 


^ Remember: 

1 . The complement of a verb completes the verb by telling what 
something or someone does or is. 

2. A direct object completes the meaning of a verb of action and is 
a noun or a pronoun. 

3. A verb of being is completed by a predicate noun, a predicate 
pronoun, or a predicate adjective. 

4. Any word that describes a noun is an adjective.. 
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PRACTICE A , 

You should now be able to analyze a sentence into its com¬ 
plete and simple parts. And, besides, you should know what 
kind of complement completes each verb. Prove that you have 
mastered this part of grammar. 

On a sheet of paper analyze each of the sentences in the fol¬ 
lowing article, showing the complete subject and predicate. 
Underline the simple s^ject and predicate once and the com- , 
plcment twice. Indicate the part of speech of each of these items. 
Also indicate the kmd of complement. Follow this sample: 

Sknience: a large radio station provides much work. 

(N) (V) (N){DO) 

a large radio station provides much work 

JOBS IN XADIO 

’■ In the field of radio, ambitious young people have unlimited ' 
opportunities. *The radio operator at sea holds an important job. 

“ Every ship now carries radio equipment for the safety of crew and 
passengers. ‘This job oilers travel as an attraction. “The radio op¬ 
erator must have a license. “His examination for a license includes 
knowledge of radio apparatus. ' He must send twenty words a min- ’ 
ute in Continental Morse Code. “His ability in receiving messages . 
is also tested. * The radio operator on an airplane does similar work. 

Commercial planes are equipped with radio devices. The radio 
operator understands their operation. ’^'Hls training is scientific. ■ 
”He must pass rigid examinations on radio laws and regulations, 

♦PRACTICE B 

A group who wish to undertake an optional experience should 
write a paragraph dealing with radio. Let the sentences be 
rather short. See that the paragraph contains the different kinds 
of complements. The group will then make lists of the subjects, 
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predicates, and complements. The leader of the group will write 
these three lists on the board but not in their original order. 

The others in the class will write the sentences, matching the 
three lists so that each predicate has the proper subject and 
complement Indicate the kind of complement each verb has, 

9. Review of the ports of a sentence. 

In this unit you have learned some important facts that yoa 
must master before you can successfully do the lessons in the 
next unit. Check your knowledge of these facts and prove your 
ability to make use of them^ 

^Here are the facts you should know: 

1. Every sentence completely expresses a thought. 

2m Every sentence has a subject and a predicate. 

The simple subject of a sentence is a noun or a pronoun. A noun 
is a word that is a name of something. A pronoun is a word that iS 
used in place of a noun. 

4. The simple predicate of a sentence is a verb. Verbs show action 
or indicate condition or state of being. A verb can consist of one to 
four words. 

5- The word that completes a verb by telling what someone or 
something is or does, is called a complement. 

6. An action verb is completed by a direct object. lt is a noun or 
pronoun. 

7. The complement of a verb of being names the subject or de^ 
senhes the subject. It may he a predicate noun, a predicate pronoun, 
or a predicate adjective. 

8. A word that describes a noun is called an adjective. 

9. The \inds of words used in speech and writing are called partx 
of speech. 

As a sample exercise use the sentences in the paragraph 
“ What Is Coming in Radio? ” and point out as many of the 
nine facts as you can. Take, for example, the words: Remark:- 
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able advances have been made in radio since its beginning in 

189s, and follow this model in your analysis: 

1. This group of words is a sentence because it completely ex¬ 
presses a thought. 

2. It contains a subject Remarl^able advances and a predicate have 
been made in radio since its beginning in 18^5. 

3. The simple subject is the noun advances. 

4. The simple predicate is the verb of action, have been made. 

5. There is no word which completes the verb by telling what its 
subject docs or is. The verb, then, has no complement. 

WHAT IS COMING IN %ADIO? 

^ Remarkable advances have been made in radio since its begin¬ 
ning in 1895. * Scientists have barely scratched the surface of the pos¬ 
sibilities of radio. ’ Radio waves have undiscovered uses. * In the 
coming years scientists will extend thc' use of radio. “ Doctors will 
doubtless develop the use of radio waves for healing. “ Scientists will, 
perfect ways of controlling airplanes without human pilots. ’ In the 
future all phases of life will be greatly affected by radio. * Radio will 
utilize power for all sorts of things. "Newspapers may be broadcast 
to radio receivers in your homes. In the morning you may find 
your newspaper printed by your radio during the night, Some day 
letters will be sent a thousand miles away in a few seconds. 

You should take considerable satisfaction in having mastered 
thc information given in this unit. Prove that you have mastered 
this unit by working thc following assignments. 

PRACTICE A 

On a sheet of paper analyze each of the sentences in the £ol- 
Ibjving articles into complete subjects and predicates. Under¬ 
line the simple subject and simple predicate once and the com¬ 
plement twice. Above these three items indicate thc part of 
speech of each. Also indicate the kind of complement. See page 
42 for a sample. 
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%AD10 IN rHE FUTURE 

T(adarWillJ^ake Travel Safe I'What is radar? »How 

t fines radar work? ® This ex¬ 
planation is a simple answer. ^ Radar continuously sends out short 
waves. ® These waves travel at the speed o£ light, 186,000 miles a sec¬ 
ond. “Weather does not affect them. ^They bounce back upon 
striking any ship or airplane. ® Their findings are then shown on the 
radar instruments. “ Radar indicates facts about the altitude, speed, 
and direction of approaching planes. 

%adio on Tknes I "Future passenger airliners 

— - I will use radar in many ways. 

® Services from the ground will follow airliners in their flight. “ Ra¬ 
diophones will connect the plane with the ground at all times. '‘Pi¬ 
lots will receive directions by radio. ® Landing operations will be 
controlled in fog or storm. ® Radar can locate storm centers. ’ Air¬ 
liners will avoid their fury by changing course. 

^PRACTICE B 

Suppose you check on one another to make certain that all 
have mastered the information about subjects and predicates 
given in this unit. Write sentences in which the following con¬ 
ditions are observed: (i) the subject is a noun and the direct 
object is a pronoun and the verb consists of two words; (2) the 
subject is a pronoun and the direct object is a noun and the verb 
consists of three words; (3) the meaning of die verb is com¬ 
pleted by a predicate noun; (4) the meaning of the verb is 
completed by a predicate adjective; (5) the verb indicates state 
pf being but has-no complement. 

Books About Radio 

If you arc interested in radio, you may like to read these books: 

Ma\ing a Living in Radio, by Zeh Bouck. McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1935 
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Old Wires and Neu/ Waves, by Alvia Fay Harlow. D. Applcton- 
Century Company, New York, 1936 
On the Air, by J. J. Flohcrty. Doublcday, Doran and Company, Gar¬ 
den City, New York, 1937 

Popular Television, by H. J. Barton Chappie, Sir Isaac Pitman & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1935 

Radio As a Career. Career Research Monographs, The Institute for 
Research, 537 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Radio—From Start to Finish, by Franklin M. Reck. Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company, New York, 1942 
SOS to tfie Rescue, by Karl Baarslag. Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1937 


UNIT THREE 


Word Modifiers 


Certain words in sentences arc used to modify, that is, to 
change or give additional meaning to other words- It is impor¬ 
tant for you to know modifiers and how to use them. There is a 
great deal of difference, for example, in referring to your fel¬ 
low student Don as good or bad. These words modify the im¬ 
pression you wish to give of him. In this unit word modifiers 
and their use arc presented. 

1. Adjectives are used to modify nouns. 

You have learned that a word which describes a noun is an 
adjective. You know that a predicate adjective is an adjective 
in the predicate that describes the subject. Not all adjectives are 
used in this way, however. 

Read the following paragraph and notice that the italicized 
words are adjectives which describe subjects, direct objects, 
predicate nouns; or arc predicate adjectives. 

^ JOB FOR eVERYONE 

^ Every normal person desires a pleasant vocation. ® He wants his 
chosen work. ® All ambitious men plan their lifework.. ^ They must 
make a necessary living. ® An artistic woman designs a stunning hat. 
® An attractive woman sells it. ^ A creative architect plans a modern 
building. Tireless workers follow his exact plans. ® A loyal mother 
prepares delicious meals. ® A devoted father earns the family money, 
“Most people enjoy a good job, “This universal interest is a com- 
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«./)« urge. ‘“All constructive work is valuable. “Many intelligent 
tigh-schW itndents choose a ifcalmud frcfarioary course. 

In Euerv narmat person desires a ^osmt nocaaoo the sim¬ 
ple subjeti simple predicate, and object are perron 
L. liemeaiimg o£ tbenonn person m changal or modeled by 
the adjective norrrsd. Suppose the adjective Imd been ohnorjnd 
The meaning of every abnormal person is different from that of 
merv nomd person. You understand now why an adjective i, 
said to modify the meaning of a noun. Every is also an ad jeenve 
modifyiBS the noun person. 

In your study o£ the use of words in sentences, you will need 
to use some graphic way of showing the relation of one word 
to another in a sentence. Many people have found the followmg 
device very satisfactory. 

Sentence: Every normal person desires a pleasant vocation. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 

jerson (N) 
normal (Adj) 
every (Adj) 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 

desires (V) voca^ (N) 

pleasant (Adj) 
a (Adj) 



You first draw a perpendicular line to show that the sentence 
has two parts: a subject and a predicate. Next you write the 
simple subject in the first column and the simple predicate in 
the second column. Underline these words once and indicate 
the part of speech of each. On the same line with the verb or 
simple predicate and after it, write the complement and under¬ 
line it twice. Indicate the part of speech after each word and the 
kind of complement above the word. Finally, place under the 
subject and the complement any words that modify them, and 
indicate their parts of speech. Every and normal modify pcT’^ 
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son; a and pleasant modify vocation. This is a graphic analysis 
of the sentence. 

Here is the analysis of sentence 2. 


Sentence: He wants his chosen work. 


SUBJECT 
he (Pro) 


ANALYSIS 


wants (V) 


PREDICATE 


(DO) 
work (N) 
chosen (Adp 
his (Pos Pro) 



Notice that two words modify the direct object tvorl^: the 
adjective chosen and the possessive pronoun his. Sometimes 
students who are studying foreign languages call a possessive 
pronoun a “ possessive adjective.” In this book any pronoun that 
is used to show possession will, be called a possessive pronoun. 

The next sentence is analyzed in this way into subject, simp le 
predicate, complement, and word modifiers: 

Sentence: All ambitious men plan their lifcwork. 


SUBJECT 

men (N) 

ambitious (Adp 
all (Adp 


ANALYSIS 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 

plan (V) lifework (N) 

their {Pos Pro) 
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As a sample exercise analyze the other sentences in the para¬ 
graph “A Job For Everyone.” Find the subject, simple predi- 
Le or verb, complement, and word modifiers in each sentence. 
Indicate the part of speech of each wwd. 

A few items should be noted, (i) The, a, and an are always 
adiectives They are sometimes known as “ articles,” but in this 
book they wUl be called adjectives. (2) Whenever a verb form 
is used to modify S noun, it will be considered an adjective. For 
example, chosen in his chosen wor\ is a verb form, but it is not 
the predicate. Since it modifies the noun it is an adjective. 
The part of speech of any word depends upon its use in the sen¬ 
tence. (3) Whenever a word that is generally a noun is used to 
modify a noun, it is an adjective. An illustration of this fact is 
high-school course. The word group high-school is used as one 
word to modify course and is an adjective. You see that the use 
of a word in a sentence decides its part of speech in that sen¬ 
tence. 

<► Remember these facts about adjectives : 

1. An adjective may be used as a -predicate adjective to complete 9 
verb of being. 

2. Adjectives are used as modifiers of nouns. 


PRACTICE A 

On a sheet of paper analyze the sentences of the following 
article into subject, predicate, verb, complement, and word 
modifiers. Indicate the part of speech of each word and the 
kjnd of complement. Follow the examples on pages 48 and 

49 - . . , . 

' Watch for inverted order m interrogative sentences, that is, 
in sentences that ask questions. Remember that the subject is 
not stated first in such sentences. Find the verb, then the sub¬ 
ject and the complement. 
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STUDY YOURSELF FIRST 

^ A lifcwork needs intelligent planning. * Unplanned work causes 
an unsuccessful life. ® The first requirement is honest self-appraisal. 
^You can study different jobs. ®A wise choice will follow your 
serious study. ® Systematic training must follow your choice. ^ All 
worth-while jobs have certain important requirements. ®Arc you 
neat? ® Careless habits mar personal appearance. ^®An untidy per¬ 
son may lose a coveted promotion. ^^Are you a friendly person.? 

Real kindliness is friendliness. A well-adjusted person co¬ 
operates. ^*Have you developed an absorbing interest? you 

enjoy a hobby? ^®Does it demand long hours? ^’Do they seem 
short? Your present special interest may bjccome your lifcwork. 

PRACTICE B 

To enlarge your use of adjectives as modifiers, write ten origi- 
nal sentences in each of which both the subject and the com¬ 
plement are modified by adjectives. Present your sentences to 
your classmates and have them find the adjectives you have 
used as modifiers. 

2. Some adjectives number and limit. 

You have learned that adjectives describe nouns. They also 
limit and number nouns. In the following paragraph adjectives 
that number or limit are italicized. 

OFFICE JOBS 

^ The commercial field interests many competent students. ^ One 
reason is the excellent high-school commercial courses. ® Commerce 
involves several different activities. * All business demands efficient 
record-keepers. ^Such work is commercial. ^Another important 
commercial worker is the cashier. ^He handles much money, ® A 
third commercial workepiis^idae-^bookkGepwslyH^is^teeoEdy^^ 
accurate. ^^Some large firmd hitie'a I 
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volve different workers. “The filing clerk performs certain tasks. 
*' The order clerk handles all orders. “ Secretaries are other com¬ 
mercial workers. “Their duties include many details. “Large busi¬ 
ness houses hire typists. “They must be typing experts. “Afoj/ 
business houses hire stenographers. “ They write shorthand. ““ The 
commercial field has many opportunities. Few occupations offer 
more jobs. ““You should consider the high-school commercial of¬ 
ferings. 

Such adjectives as many, one, this, every do not describe 
nouns] they limit or number nouns. 

The paragraph, “Office Jobs,” contains other adjectives as 
well as those that limit or number. As a preliminary exercise 
make a list of all the adjectives that modify, and ^ter each 
write the noun it modifies. You may omit the adjectives a, an, 
and the. You will find that the adjectives describe nouns or 
number or limit them. 

^Remember these facts: 

1. A word that modifies a noun is an adjective. 

2. Adjectives modify nouns by describing, numbering, or limiting. 


PRACTICE A 

You need practice in analyzing sentences graphically. On a 
sheet of paper analyze the sentences of the following para¬ 
graphs, showing graphically the subject, verb, complement, 
and word modifiers of each sentence. Name the part of speech 
of each word and indicate the kind of complement. v 


TlHE commercial course 

T^ool Subjects 


“ Do you recognize the many 
different commercial sub¬ 
jects? “The commercial course has several required tool subjects. 
* Business English is a tool subject. * Arithmetic is another tool sub¬ 
ject, 
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business Practice "Business practice includes 

-- _ " ' _ - - ^-1 much clerical information. 

* This course includes systematic filing. ” Pupils study general office 
procedure, * They learn good business attitudes. ' 

" This subject develops accu¬ 
rate recording, ®The high- 
school students learn fundamental principles. ® Can you budget your 
finances? *Do you record your monthly expenditures? “Bookkeep¬ 
ing gives such training. ° Accounting is advanced bookkeeping. ' 

^Is your penmanship legi¬ 
ble ? * Is correct spelling your 
long suit? “Stenography requires these skills. ^One requisite is 
speed. “ Another requirement is accuracy. ® The stenographer must 
be a good typist. ^ Every commercial student takes typewriting. 
“ Accurate typing demands correct fingering. ® Correct fingering re¬ 
quires constant drill. 

PRACTICE B 

From one of your textbooks select a paragraph which con¬ 
tains adjectives diat describe and others that limit or number. 
Make a list of these adjectives and after each write the noun it 
modifies, 

3. Adverbs modify verbs. 

Read the following paragraph and notice that each italicized 
word modifies the verb by telling “how,” or “when,” or 
“where.” 

WHAT IS INDUSTRY? 

" Industry requires machinery. “ Once great machines did not ex¬ 
ist. “ Once common articles were made slowly. ^ Hands were the 
only machines then, ® machinery manufactures everyday com¬ 
modities quich}y. ^Formerly every mother was a weaver. "^Shc care-^ 
spun her thread. ® She wove cloth; ^ She painsta\ingly 

Wove a few yards. factories r^pZrfZy weave huge bolts. ^^Then 
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Che Yillaee blacksmith laboriously made his different products. 
^^■Notv great factories produce these articles easily. "Machinery^ 
does its work accuratety. “Industry requires many tools.- 
»These tools must be made carefully. “Industrial workers must 
use tools sMUfully. “ Tool production is an industry also. “ Recently 
high schools have developed remarkable industrial courses. “For- 
tunatelv you may become a skilled worker. ’“‘ Have you already a 
chosen industrial field? *^You should immediately consider your, 
high-school industrial courses. 

In Once common articles were made slowly,^ once^ tells' 
“ when ” the articles were made and slowly tells “ how ” they 
were made. Both words modify were made. Ariy word that, 
modifies a verb is an adverb. Adverbs tell “ how,” “ when,” or 
“ where." 


You have already analyzed sentences showing subject, verb, , 
complement, and modifying adjectives. To add adverbs to the. 
analysis is not difficult. Simply write the adverb below the verb 

it modifies. . ^ 

As a sample exercise analyze the sentences m What Is In¬ 
dustry?" showing subject, simple predicate, complement, and 
word modifiers; including adverbs. Use the abbreviation Adv 
for adverbs. 

The first six sentences are analyzed here, You will be able tor 
work out the others. Possibly you will wonder why not is an 
adverb in Onae great machines did not exist. Since not makes, 
the verb negative and in this way modifies did exist, it is an, 
adverb. 

Sentence I : Industry requires machinery. 

ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 


SUBJECT 
industry (N) 


requires (V) 


(DO)' C; 
machinery (N) 
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SUBJECT 

machines (N) 
greaf (Adj) 


ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

did exist (V) 
not (Adv) 
once (Adv) 



Sentence 3: Once common articles were made slowly. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 

articles (N) 
common (Adj) 


PREDICATE 

' were made (V) 
slowly (Adv) 
once (Adv) 



Sentence 4; Hands were the only machines then. 


SUBJECT 
hands (N) 


Analysis 


PREDICATE 

(Pred N) 

were (V) machines (N) 

then (Adv) T only (Adj) 

the (Adj) 



Sentence 5: Now machinery manufactures everyday commodities 
quickly. 
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ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT PREDICATE^^^^ ^ 

machinery (N) manufactures (V) commodi^ (N) 

^ quickly (Ady) everyday {Ad}) 
now (Adv) 

Sentence 6 ; Formerly every mother was a weaver. 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT 1 PREDICATE 

(PredN) 

mother (N) ^ (V) weaver (N) 

every (Adf) formerly (Adv) a (Ad/) 



How successful were you in analyzing the sentences ? If there 
is any point you do not understand, go back in this book to the 
place where the grammatical facts are first presented and give 
yourself a review of that part. 

^Remember these facts: 

1. A word that modifies a verb is an adverb. 

2. An adverb tells “ how>” “ when,” or “ where.” 


PRACTICE A 

Again you are to analyze sentences so that you can master the 
relationship of words in sentences. On a sheet of paper analyze 
the sentences in the following article, “ Consider Your Capa¬ 
bilities,” into subject, predicate, verb, complement, and word 
modifiers. Show the part of speech of each word, and indicate 
the kind of complement. 

The last three sentences in “ Consider Your Capabilities ” are 
imperative sentences. The subject of an imperative sentence is 
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generally not expressed. In the analysis of sentence i8 notice 
that the subject is you unexpressed. 

Sentence: Examine thoughtfully all these subjects. 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT PREDICATE 

(DO) 

(you) (Pro) examine [V) subjects (N) 

thoughtfully (Adv) “these (Ad/) 
all (Adi) 

CONSIDER YOUR CAPABILITIES 

2 c understand thoroughly your prevocational opportunities? 

Surely you have used wood sometime. “ Did you particularly en¬ 
joy It? ‘Perhaps the sheet-metal shop interests you. 'Can you ex- 
prtly repair an automobile? “Mechanical drafting interests mn ^t 
boys greatly. Docs electricity mean play? “ It is a technical subject. 
iJs printing easy? "“Can you correedy produce a printed page? 

Did you ever shape a beautiful bowl? “Can you cook well? “Do 

you particularly like sewing? Is skillful designing a happy experi¬ 
ence? “Vocational courses develop different skills. "“Industry de¬ 
mands conscientious workers. "'It needs good leaders. "“Examine 

sosubjects. "“Study all the vatrious industries. 
Also consider wisely your own abilities. 


*PRACTICE fi 

In order to learn how to use adjectives and adverbs, write 
ori^al sentences with the following conditions: (i) these ad¬ 
jectives modify either the subject or the complement: early, 
many, first, interesting, good, valuable', pleasant, favorabll 
great, important', (2) these adverbs modify the verb: gradually, 
jeut, deliberately, probably, definitely, well, confidently, ax- 
Uvely, practically, finally. 
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4. Adverbs may modify adjectives end other adverbs. 

You have learned that adverbs modify verbs. Adverbs also 
modify other words, a fact you will learn when you study the 
paragraph “ What About Agriculture? ” on page 59. 

Ftfst notice the adverb in this sentence: Does farming mean 
an unusually hard life? The subject, yerlD, and complement are 
farntittg does mean life. The noun life is first modified by the 
adjective hard: Farming does mean hard life. What is die use 
oiunusudlyllt modifies the adjective hard. Since unusually 
tells “ how,” it is an adverb. Now you know that adverbs modify 
adjectives as well as verbs. 

Notice the, following analysis. 

Sentencb 4 (page 59): Does the farmer seem a very poorly paid 
work^? 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 

farmer (M) 
the (Adj) 


does seem (V) 


PREDICATE 

(ProJ N) 
worker (N) 
paid (Acf/) 
poorly (Ad/) 
very (Adv) 
a (Ad/) 



The predicate noun is worker* It is modified by the adjectives 
a and paid. How is the worker paid ? He is a poorly paid worker. 
Since poorly tells “ how,” it is an advetb. And because it modi¬ 
fies the adjective paid^ it is an adverb. What is the use of t/ery} 
It tells “how” poorly paid the fanner seems. He seems a very 
poorly paid wor\er. Because very tells “ how,” it is an adverb. 
This example shows that an adverb may modify another ad¬ 
verb as well as a verb or an adjective. 
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You should have many opportunities to decide the relation¬ 
ship of words in sentences, since this ability is the goal in study¬ 
ing grammar. 

As a sample exercise analyze graphically each of the sentences 
in the paragraph “What About Agriculture?’’ into subject, 
predicate, complement, and word modifiers. Be sure to write 
each word carefully so that you show exactly the relationship of 
one word to another in the sentence. Indicate the kind of com¬ 
plement and state the part of speech of each word. You now 
know two more of the eight parts of 'speech i adjectives arid 
adverbs. 

WHAT ^BOUT AGRICULTURE? 

^Has farming ever interested you? ®Docs farming mean an un¬ 
usually hard life? ®Does farm life seem too terribly lonely? ^Does 
the farmer seem a very poorly-paid worker? ®Thc modern agricul¬ 
turist has a remarkably wide training. ° He uses only recently de¬ 
veloped machinery. He therefore can successfully raise much prod¬ 
uce. ® Scientifically he can easily enrich the soil. “ He can also rotate 
his crops. The modern farmer makes a very modest living. His 
farm does not promise fabulously great riches. ^^The intelligent 
farmer certainly lives a worth-while life. 

Here are the analyses of sentences i, 2, 3, and 5. The fourth is 
omitted since it appears on page 58. Check your paper with 
these, 

Sentence i : Has 


SUBJECT 
farming (N). 


farming ever interested you? 

ANALYSIS 
, PREDICATE 




has interested (Y) 
ever (Adv) 


(DO) 

(Pro) 
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Sentence a; Does farming mean an unusually hard life? 
. . ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 


PREDICATE 

(Pred N) 


fqrpiing (N) does mean (V) life (N) 

hard (Adj) 'A 
unusually (Acfv) 
an (Adj) 

Sentence 3: Does farm life seem too terribly lonely? 



ANALYSIS 


' SUBJECT 

life(N) 
farm [Adj) 


does seem (V) 


' PREDICATE —■ 

[PredN) ^ 

ffl (V) lonely (Adj) 

terribly (Adv) 
too (Adv) 


[Sentence 4 is analyzed on page 58.] 

Sentence 5: The modern agriculturist has a remarkably wide 
ing. 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT PREDICATE 

(DO) 

ogrieulturist (N) has(V) training (N) 
modern (Adj) wide (Adj) 

the (Adj) remarkably (Ad\r) 

a (Adj) 


O'Remember these pacts : 

1. Adverbs tell " how!’" when" or'' where!’ 

2. Adverbs modify verbs, 

3. Adverbs also modify adjectives and other adverbs. 
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PRACTICE A 

How well do you understand the relation of words in sen¬ 
tences ? Analyze graphically the sentences in the following arti¬ 
cle into subject, verb, complement, and word modifiers. Show 
the part of speech of each word, and indicate the kind of com¬ 
plement. Show the exact relationship of one word to another. 

rHE FIELD OF AGRICULTURE 

^Agricultural Training I" Many city high schools pre- 

■ ( senf some agricultural work. 
® Rural high schools usually offer many different agricultural courses. 
"Practically no state agricultural college has a tuition fee. ‘There 
‘more highly specialized courses are given. ° The seriously interested 
student should complete a full agricultural course. 

Sualificatidns of the Parmer TThe successful farmer 
- -- - ^ _ _ [ ngeH.s many different apti¬ 

tudes. ^ Academic aptitude is quite important. * The modern 
farmer reads current technical farm literature. ^He understands 
simple accounting thoroughly. ° He keeps accurate, orderly records. 
® The successful farmer has high mechanical aptitude. ^ He handles 
farm tools effectively. ®Hc skillfully repairs machinery. ® Present- 
day farming requires electrical power, Tractors are particularly 
useful. “ The farmer understands practical mechanical principles. 

The progressive farmer needs social aptitude. The farmer should 
be a good neighbor. Community organizations need his hearty 
co-operation. Helpful legislation will certainly enlist his interest. 

^PRACTICE B 

Select from the newspaper two brief paragraphs tliat con¬ 
tain only a few adjectives and adverbs, or sentences that have 
no word modifiers at all. Add a modifier to each rioun and verb 
in the sentences. Then add a modifying 'adverb to a few of the 
adjectives you insert. Present your original paragraph and addi- 
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tioni to 4c das and see whetlier they think you. final paper i. 
correct. 


5 Adverbial nouns areadvorbial modifiers." Wbat" is so^ 
times used as an inlerrogative noun or an interrogative 
adjective. Review of word modifiers. 

You have Icanied that two kinds of words modify. They arc 

adicctivcs and adverbs. , , tv i • tlt 

Lmetimes a noun is used as an adverb. For example, in He 

is hamsting today the word today is a noun because it names 
something. But it also tells “ when,” and for this reason is called 
an adverbial noun. Other adverbial nouns are the days of the 
week, when used like this: She went Tuesday. Still other ad- 
verbial nouns arc tomorrow, yesterday, month, wee\, day, year, 
whenever they are used to tell “ when. 

By. this time you should have a thorough understanding or 
word modifiers. Suppose as,a sample exercise you use one or 
more paragraphs from the article “ Professional Careers Mean 
Service ” and list on a piece of paper all modifiers and indicate 
the word each modifies. You may omit the, a, and an. 

■ Possibly you will need a word of explanation about the use, 
of such a word as nature's in this sentence: The engineer under¬ 
stands nature’s laws thoroughly. Nature is a noun, but it_is a 
possessive noun. Though it modifies a noun by showing .posses¬ 
sion^ it is still a noun. You will .find other possessive nouns in 
this lesson. Indicate their part of speech by this abbreviation: 


{PosN). 

You will come across what occasionally. In these sentences 
what is either an interrogative pronoun or an interrogative ad¬ 
jective, depending upon its use in the sentence. If what is used 
in place of a noun, as in What do you want? the word what is 
an interrogative pronoun, If it is used as an adjective, as in 
What answer did he give? it is an interrogative adjective. 
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TROFESSIONAL CAREERS J\4EAN SERVICE 

^Do you know personally 
any professional people ?' 
®What exceptional training did they have? ^ The professional field 
has three divisions. * The first professional group uses things. ® They 
are engineers. “The engineer understands nature’s laws thoroughly. 

"The Second Qroup ^ People interest the second 

- - - [ professional group. ® This 

group includes the physician. ® His outstanding aim is healing. His 
schooling demands long years. ® Hospital work follows the medical 
school. ® Today many physicians arc successful professional men. 
^ People concern the psychiatrist also. ® His task is mental hygiene. 
“Surely mental health is fundamentally important, ^°The clergy¬ 
man's work is wholly humanitarian. His aim is spiritual develop¬ 
ment. People deeply concern the teacher, also. 

^ Ideas interest the third pro¬ 
fessional type. ® These peo¬ 
ple arc writers. “Their ideas often advance human progress. ^Pro¬ 
fessional^ workers generally render service. "Does-this important 
field interest you? “College courses precede most professions. 
^ There are many other professions. ^ Can you name them? 

^ In this unit yov have learned certain tacts, here they 

ARE RESTATED FOR YOU. 

1. Adjectives are modifiers of nouns and pronouns, 

2. Adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, or other adverbs, 

3. Adverbs tell " howP ** where*,* or " when!* 

4. A few nouns tell when. They are known as adverbial nouns. 

PRACTICE A 

Do you understand the relationship of words in sentences? 

, Show that you do by analyzing graphically the sentences in the 
following article into subject, verb, complement, and word 


^he Hhird Qroup 
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modifiers. Note the part of speech 6f each word in your anal¬ 
ysis and indicate the kind of complement. Place the words 
accurately so tliat you show the exact relationship of one word 
to another. Use the form given on page 6o. 

. ^ AGRICULTURIST 

^What very famous scientist was born a Negro slave? “ What am¬ 
bitious boy earned his entire education? "What great agriculturist 
scientifically made 300 diilerent peanut products? "The answer is 
George Washington Carver. "This remarkable self-made man be¬ 
came a great teacher also. " Tuskegee Institute housed his laboratory. 
'Waste agricultural products provided his experimental materials. 
‘His tireless energy constantly inspired his pupils’ admiration. "His 
simple faith influenced their lives greatly. "-"His great gifts were 

freely given. “Probably no man more richly deserves our nation’s 
gratitude today. 


*PRACTICE B 

(i) 

Below are tvvo lists, one of adjectives and another of adverbs. 
Use each word in an original sentence. The adjectives must 
modify nouns or be complements. The adverbs must modify 
verbs; adjectives, or other adverbs. The correct use of these 
words IS discussed in Unit Eleven. 


adjectives 

frequent 

good 

bad. 

direct 

particular 

definite 

necessary 


thorough 


Adverbs 

frequently 

well 

badly 

directly 

particularly 

definitely 

necessarily 


thoroughly 
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( 2 ) 


Write original sentences containing adverbial nouns. Can you 
use as many as fifteen? 


Books About Vocations 

If you want to know more about vocations, read these books. 

On how to know yourself 

CAoosing Your Course, by Charles M. Smith and Samuel Baron 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1942 

Knowing Yourself and Others, by Donald McLean. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1938 

Living Your Life, by Claude C. Crawford, Ethel G. Cooley C C 

Trillingham.D.C.HeathandCompany, Boston, 1940" 

Planning Your Future, by G. E. Myers, G. M. Little, and S. A. Robin¬ 
son. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1940 
Solving Personal Problems, by Harrison Sacket Elliott and Grace 
Loucks Elliott. Henry Holt and Company, New York 1936 
What Do You Want to Be? by George H. Waltz, Jr. Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1939 

On commercial vocations 

Business Opportunities for Women, by Catharine Oglesby. Hamer 
& Brothers, New York, 1937 ^ 

Careers for Women. Edited by Doris Elsa Fleischman. Garden City 
Publishing Company, Garden City, New York, 1939 

Your Career in Business, by Walter Hoving. DucU, Sloan and Pearce 
New York, 1940 ’ 

On industry 

Blectricd Occupations, by Lee M. Klinefelter. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York, 1937 

Man's Wor\ and World, A History of Industry, by Eleanor Perret 
D.-C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1935 
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Men Wording: A Story of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
by Norman Beasley. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1931 
Occupations, by John Mason Brewer. Ginn and Company, Boston, 
1936 ■ 

Occupational Guidance, by Paul Wilber Chapman. Turner E. Smith 
and Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 1937 

On agriculture 

4 Living from the Land, by William B. Duryee. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1941 

Master Farmers of America and Their Education, by Oliver Stuart 
Hamer, University of Iowa Press, Iowa City, 1930 
Opportunities in Farming, by Paul W. Chapman. Science Research 
Associates, Chicago, 1941 

Young Man in Farming, by A. K. Getman and P. W. Chapman. 

John Wiley & ^ns, New York,, 1933 
Your Career in Agriculture, by Homer P. Andersen. E. P. Dutton 
& Company, New York, 1940 

On professional careers. 

Beyond, the School, by F. A. Rexford, C. M. Smith, S. L. Sellin, and 
P. F. Frabitto. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1936 
Engineering Opportunities, Edited by R. W. Clyne. D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York, 1939 
So You're Going to College, by Clarence E. Lovejoy, Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1940 

White Coats, A Story of Medical School, by Dwight B. Fish wick, 
M,D, Dodd, Mead and Company, New York, 1940 . 

Wording with Words, by Lorine Priiette. Funk and Wagnalls Com-, 
■ pany. New York, 1940 ' 
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Phrase Modifiers 


You have seen how a single word, when used as a modifier, 
can clarify and give added or more definite meaning to a state¬ 
ment. Word groups also modify. In this unit you will learn 
more about sentences by studying groups of words which, taken 
together, act as modifiers. 

1. Prepositions introduce phrase modifiers. 

What, would you say, is the use of l^efore breahjast in this 
sentence: He went before brea^ast? Before brea^ast tells 
when, but it is not an adverb because before by itself does not 
tell when. When did he go? The entire word group before 
breakfast is needed to answer this question. Since before break¬ 
fast tells when, it is used as an adverb. Taken together, the words 
modify the verb went. Any group of words without a subject 
or a predicate and used like a word modifier is a phrase. 

The phrase before breakfast consists of two parts. First, there 
is the introductory word before. This word is called a preposi¬ 
tion, Second, there is the word breakfast, which is the.object of 
the preposition before. Neither of these words before and break¬ 
fast is a modifier by itself. The entire word group must be con¬ 
sidered as a single modifier. It is a phrase modifier. 

Our language has different kinds of phrases. A phrase that is 
introduced by a preposition is called a prepositional phrase. 
Before breakfast is a prepositional phrase; it is used as an adverb. 

Some prepositional phrases are used as adjectives. Notice, for 
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example, the sentence: The author of the boo\ is a successful 
dietitian. The word group of the boo\ is a phrase modifying 
author. Since the phrase modifies a noun, it is used as an adjec¬ 
tive. The two parts of this phrase are the preposition of and the 
noun book, which is the object of the preposition. The object of 
a preposition is a noun or a pronoun. The adjective the modi¬ 
fies boo\. 

Many cominon words are used as prepositions. Some of them 
are; uf, down, over, under, beneath, above, before, after, in, 
into, near, of, with, to, about, beyond, with, during, for, out, 
from, between, against, beside, like. To be prepositions, these 
words must introduce phrases. That is, they must introduce a 
word group that consists at least of the preposition and its ob¬ 
ject. A preposition is another of the parts of speech. 

To use prepositions correctly, you must first learn to recog¬ 
nize prepositions. As a sample exercise, pick out the preposi¬ 
tional phrases in the article “ Selection of Foods.” 

Write the preposition and then the object with its modifiers. 
Underline the object of the preposition. Follow tliis example: 

PREPOSITION 'object OF PREPOSITION 

of + “ every living creature 

SELECTION OF POODS 

^ Do you enjoy food.? “ You should. “ Eating is a normal function 
of every living creature. ‘Do you enj,oy different kinds of foods? 
“Your body needs the many elements in all foods. “Do you patu- 
irally select your food wisely? ’Few people put much thought into 
the selection of their food. ® Man is often very unwise about his eat- 
■ ing. ' He sometimes eats without appetite. Desire alone often gov¬ 
erns his choice of food at mealtime. Appetites may be satisfied by 
many foolish selections. Frequent lunches on sweets alone will not 
build a healthy body for any person. A dinner of only fat food is 
scarcely the proper diet. People must acquire working informa¬ 
tion abourfood values,. 
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^Remember these facts: 

1. A preposition is a connecting word. It shows the jcelation be¬ 
tween the group of words the preposition introduces and an¬ 
other word. 

2. A preposition introduces a prepositional phrase. 

3. A prepositional phrase is a modifier used as an adjective or an 
adverb is used. 

4. A prepositional phrase consists of two parts: the preposition and 
the object of the preposition. The object of a preposition is al¬ 
ways a noun or a pronoun. 

PRACTICE A 

In studying prepositions and prepositional phrases, you must 
first learn to recognize prepositional phrases. Select all the 
prepositional phrases in the following paragraphs, listing the 
prepositions in one column and the objects of the prepositions 
widi their modifiers in another column. Underline tlie object 
. of each preposition. 

FOODS HECESSARY FOR ^HE ^ODY 

^ The human body is re¬ 
building itself constantly. 
^It needs new materials for this replacement. ° Repair tissue comes 
from protein only. ^Lean meat is rich in protein. “White of egg is 
another source. ® Protein is abundant in cheese. ^ Milk furnishes pro¬ 
tein. 

^ All ■ carbohydrates give 
power to the body. ^ Sugar 
is a vital fuel for food. ® Starch is converted into sugar by the body. 
^It is another source of muscular energy. “Cereals contain starch 
in great quantities. “ Many root vegetables develop in the ground. 
^ They contain starch, ® Carbohydrates supply energy quickly. ® For 
a quick pickup eat something sweet. “ In most fruits sugar is present. 


Carbohydrates 
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‘ The temperature of the 
body is regulated by bodily 
’Fats also produce energy. 
^‘They exceed carbohydrates in energy material. ® Fats are found in 
meats.,’Butter is an easily digested fat. ’Cream is the fatty.sub¬ 
stance within milk. ’ Vegetable oils like olive oil are rich in fats, 
•Shortening preparations from various vegetable oils provide this 
essential nutrient. . 

’Besides these three foods, 
minerals are needed in the 
human body. ’Minerals regulate the functions of all body cells. 
’Mineral salts build bony structure.'^They arc assimilated into the 
blood. ’ Salts are found in all vegetables. “Fruits are also fairly rich 
in the different mineral salts. 

‘ Water is necessary for 
health. ’It has the impor¬ 
tance of the food elements. ’ Water dissolves food. ’ It carries away 
waste products. ’ Water is present in the blood. “ Through the blood 
nourishment is carried to all parts of the body. 

PRACTICE B 

In order to learn to use prepositional phrases, as well as to 
recognize them, write an original sentence containing each of 
die prepositions listed on page 68. Remember that every prepo¬ 
sition must have aii object and that every prepositional phrase 
, must be used as an adjective or an adverb modifier is used. (Pos¬ 
sibly your teacher may prefer to have you call these modifiers 
adjectival and adverbial.) 

2. Prepositional phrases are used as adjectives or adverbs. 

They are therefore known as adjective or adverb phrases. 

You have learned what a phrase is, what it consists of, and 
how it is used. Now you will take one apart and see what makes 
it work. 
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Suppose you made this statement: 1 ate a dish of ripe straw¬ 
berries for my breakjast. What are the parts of the sentence, the 
subject and the verb ? These are: 1 ate. Next take the subject and 
the rest of die predicate and ask what: “I ate what ?" The 
answer is: / ate dish. Don’t be confused here. Don’t say the 
answer is / ate strawberries; for this analysis is grammatically 
incorrect. You cannot take the object of a preposition in any 
sentence and make it the direct object of the verb in that sen¬ 
tence. Each phrase is a modifying, unit in itseE Of strawberries, 
in other words, is a phrase inodifier. This phrase modifies only 
dish. Since it modifies a noun, it is an adjective phrase. 

Another phrase modifier in the sentence is for my breahjasU 
Since it tells when, it is an adverb phrase. It modifies ate be¬ 
cause it tells when 1 ate a dish of strawberries. 

This is the analysis of the sentence: 

Sentence: I ate a dish 'of ripe strawberries for my breakfast. 

ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

(DOl 

ote (V) ' dish (N) 

for (Prep) a (Adj) 

-)-breakfast (N) of (Prep) 

my(PosPro) -|-5trawberries (N) 
ripe (Adj) 

In analyzing phrases you must be sure to show the exact re¬ 
lationship of one word to another. The plus (-|-) sign shows 
that the two words modify as one word. A preposition by itself 
is never a modifier. The preposition plus its object makes one 
modifier, You must show that relationship in your analysis. 

Sometimes a sentence contains both word and phrase modi¬ 
fiers. These relationships always appear in a graphic analysis. 
Study the following analysis. 



SUBJECT 
I (Pro) 
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Sentence: Our natural choice of food is nfrpQ right. 


SUBJECT 

choice (N) 
natural (Adj) 
our (Pos Pro) 
of (Prep) 
+food (N) 


ANALYSIS 


PREDICATE 


is(V) 

often (Adv) 


(PredAdj) 
right (Adj) 



As a sample exercise analyze the sentences in the next article 
(Watch out for the word cannot, in which you will find the 
verb can ^ the adverb not. Show this relationship in your 


Source of Vitamins 


WHAT rAKE VITAMINS? 

I ^ Have you ever heard of 

m«. afedfam ,hU frightful cT 

vvas discovered in fresh leafy green vegetables. * Fresh citrous fruit 

■Thi.duepomtcdtt.mmeunkilowiifoodiubatiiice 

a. „( iroved huyund . doubtX 

existence of wtewinr. ' “ me 


Importance of Vitamins 


|, —T-xjr Luaay Kno\ 

vitamins ‘Viramlnc • , , “portant facts abo 

li^r^ ’^P ’They are necessary f, 

^The h, m “k of important dLic 

The human body cannot create vitamins. «It' must g t vitl 
from outside sources ’'Most l vitamu 

time within the bodv “ Th ^ ® stored for a Ion 
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vSnf” ru sentences 2 and 6 under “Source of 

Vitamms. These analyses may clarify any problems you had 
m working the assignment. ^ 

Sentence 2: For centuries mariners suffered from this frightful dis- 
ease* ® 


SUBJECT 
mariners (N) 


ANALYSIS 


PREDICATE 


suffered (V) 

for (Prep)-)-centuries (N) 
from (Prep)-)-disease (N) 

frightful (Adj) 
this (Ad/) 



Sentonce 6 :_The investigations of scientists later proved beyond 
doubt the existence of vitamins. *' 


SUBJECT 

investigations (h/) 
the (Adj) 
of (Prep) 
+scientists (N) 


ANALYSIS 


PREDICATE 


(DO) 

(V) existenc e (N) 

later (Adv) ~^the (Adj) 

beyond (Prep) " of fPrep) 



H-doubt (N) -f vitamins (N) 

a (Adj) 


■^Remember these facts about phrases; 

1. Phrase modifiers consist of a preposition and the object of the 
preposition. * 


2. Phrase modifiers are either adjective or adverb phrases. 

3. A prepositional phrase has two parts: the introductory preposi 
non and the object of the preposition. 
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PRACTICE A 


You should now be ready to analyze each sentence in the 
following article. In making your analyses be sure to show the 
exact relationship of one word to another. Indicate the part of 
speech of every word and the kind of complement. 

VITAMINS MEAN HEALTH 

Vdmble Facts ^bout Vitamins are chemical sub- 

_ ‘■They are essential 

to life. ’Chemists rccognizd a growing number of vitamins. * Ex¬ 
periments in laboratories have proved some facts about vitamins. 
’Experiments with actual diet have revealed other facts, “Vitamins 
are built directly into the body structure. The stock of usable vita¬ 
mins must be replenished constantly. ® The vitamins in our food are 
comparable to automobile spare parts. 


^he Vitamin ® Family 


^ Scientists have divided the 
original B vitamin into six 
different known vitamins. ®Each vitatnin is a different chemical 
substance, ’ Today, the original B vitamin is called B complex. ^ For¬ 


tunately, all forms of B complex occur together in natural food prod¬ 
ucts. ’ Vitamin B is the best-known member of the B vitamin com¬ 


plex. ® Its chemical name is thiamin, ^ It might be called the “ pep ” 
vitamin. ® The presence of this vitamin overcomes fatigue. ® Nor-. 
mal growth depends upon it. ^“It is found in all seed foods, 
concentrated source is wheat germ. This germ of the wheat is often 
taken out in milling, Many millers use slogans about vitamin B. 

Always look for the loo per cent whole grain label! ** ^““Buy 
bread- with added virion R” 


PRACTICE B 

From the “food ” page of any daily newspaper select a para¬ 
graph which contains several prepositional phrases, Make a list 
of the phrases and after each indicate the word it modifies. 
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3. Sentences may contain the object of a preposition that is not 
expressed but is taken for granted. Such an object is known 

■ grammatically as an indirect object. 

Wliflt is the use of fne in T he editor of the petper sent tne cm 
amusing article about beauty} A brief glance at the sentence 
shows that the subject, verb, and complement are editor sent 
article. The words an and amusing are modifiers of article. The 
group of words about beauty is a prepositional phrase modify, 
ing article. Me tells to whom the editor sent an article! it is, then, 
an adverb modifier. Me is, in fact, the object of the preposition 
to, which is not expressed but is taken for granted. Study the 
analysis of the sentence. 


Sentence: The editor of the paper sent me an aniusing article about 
beauty. 


ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 


editor (N) 
the (Adj) 
of (Prep) 
-f-poper (N) 

_ , the (Adj) 


sent (V) ofticle (N) ' 

[to] (Prep) amusing (Adj) 
4-me (Pro) an (Adj) 

about (Prep) 
d-beauty (N) 



The word me in this sentence is called an indirect object. 
That IS, the direct object article is sent to the mdirect object me. 
Indirect objects do not often appear in sentences, for only cer- 
tain verbs can take indirect objects. The most common of these 
verbs are: ashj tell, give, send, tal^e, teach, write,, lend, throw, 
coo\. 

As a sample exercise, analyze the sentences in the following 
paragraph. Be sure, that you do not confuse the direct object 
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witk the indirect object. In this paragraph you will find every¬ 
one, anyone, and one used occasionally in place of nouns. Used 
in this way, these words are pronouns. They are called indefinite 
pronouns. When any and every modify nouns, they are adjec¬ 
tives. 


,gOOD HEALTH JidAKES YOU 
ATTRACTIVE 

^ Every young person wants good health. * The beauty of bright 
eyes is desired by everyone. ° Any girl appreciates the loveliness of 
a clear skin. * Every boy wants a clear complexion. ® Everyone ad¬ 
mires glossy hair! ’ Sound white teeth always give a person real at¬ 
tractiveness. ^Do you squint? ® Tired eyes do not give anyone a 
fresh, vivacious appearance. ® Do you have correct posture ? In any 
health contest" the posture of the contestants is an important point. 
*^Do you tire easily? ‘’'Are you irritable? Good health gives one 
vibrant energy. ^*An adequate supply of the right vitamins will 
help give you good health. Good health begins with your diet. 

Healthy people are attractive. Study the effects of the different 
vitamins. Perhaps you can give yourself health by correct eating. 

How many sentences have indirect objects? The answer is 
five. Here is the ,analysis of one of the sentences, sentence 6.. It 
should clear up any questions you may have. 

Sentekce: Sound white teeth always give a person real attractiveness. 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT 

teetlr lN) 
white (Ac//) 
sound (Adj) 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 

give (V) attractiveness (N) 

always (Ac/v) real (Adj) 

[to] (Prep) 

-f-.person (N) 
a (Ad|) 
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You should now have enough knowledge of phrases and skill 
in finding them to be able to analyze sentences fairly easily. 

Remember these facts: 

1. Modifying phrases are either adjective or adverb phrases, 

2. An indirect object is an adverb modificn It is the object of a 
preposition that is not expressed but is taken for granted. 

PRACTICE A 

Analyze the following sentences completely. Indicate the part 
of speech of each word and the kind of complement, 

OTHER HEALTH VITAMINS 

^Vision depends upon cer¬ 
tain chemical changes. ^Vi¬ 
tamin A is concerned with these changes. ® Good vision is impossi¬ 
ble without it. ^ Bright eyes depend upon it. “ A generous amount 
of vitamin A^ can also give you a healthy skin. ® Nearly all yellow 
fruits possess vitamin A in large quantities, ^ Carrots supply it gen¬ 
erously. “Parsley has a large amount. “Liver is the best animal 
source. 

^ Ascorbic acid is another 
name for vitamin C. ^ This 
necessary element has several uses in the body. “ Strength of bone re¬ 
quires it. * A deficiency of C in early childhood gives one poor teeth 
for life. ® It strengthens the body cells. ® The walls of all blood ves¬ 
sels depend upon it. ^ It helps the body’s fight against all bacteria. 
® All types of infection indicate a deficiency of vitamin C. 

^ Youth requires vitamin D 
in abundance. “ You cannot 
have good posture without it, ® Deficiency of this vitamin also gives 
one poor teeth for life. ^ The skin creates vitamin D. “ It is then ab¬ 
sorbed into the blood stream. ® Sunlight produces vitamin D by its. 
action upon certain chemicals. ' 
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PRACTICE B 

To get more practice in the use of indirect objects, write one 
original sentence containing an indirect object with each verb 
listed on page 75. Discuss your sentences with your friends and 
make use of their helpful suggestions. Your teacher can always 
be the final court of appeal. ' 


4, Review of phrase modifiers. 


The object of a preposition may be modified by another 
phrase. Notice, for example, the following analysis. 


“ • ‘■"S' 


, SUBJECT 

member (N1 
every 
of (Prep) 

+eiass (N) 

. the (Ac//) 
of (Prep) 

+ M8(N) 


ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

(D O) 

(Y) stack (N) rt 11 

'for (Prep) “l^ge (Ac/;) 

-fbreakfast (N) a (Ac//) 
of (Prop) 

+pancakes (N) 
buckwheat (Adj) 


words in sentmrpc t ^ -To understand the relationship of 
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^ These are the basic facts about sentences which you 
HAVE learned UP TO THIS POINT: 

1. A sentence completely expresses a thought. 

2. A sentence has two parts: a subject and a predicate. 

■^..The subject is a noun or a pronoun. The predicate is a verb. 

4, Verbs may have complements. A verb of action is completed by 
a direct object. The direct object may be a noun or a pronoun. 

5» A verb that indicates stdte of being or condition may be com^ 
pleted by a predicate noun or pronoun or a predicate adjective. 

6. Adjectives and adverbs are word modifiers. 

7. Modifying phrases are used as adjectives or adverbs. 

8. An indirect object is an adverb phrase modifier with the prepo^ 
sition not expressed but ta\en for granted. 

The mastery of the knowledge and use of these facts gives 
you a sense of scltreliance in analyzing the relationship of 
words in sentences. 

PRACTICE A 

To prove that you fully understand the exact relationship of 
words, analyze graphically the sentences in the following para¬ 
graphs. Indicate the part of speech of each word and the kind 
of complement. 

IMPORTANT J\dINERALS 

^ The body of the average 
North American contains al¬ 
most four pounds of calcium. ® Calcium is a mineral. ® With phos¬ 
phorus it forms calcium phosphate. * This term is the chemical name 
for lime. “ The bones of the body arc largely composed of calcium 
phosphate. ® Calcium is not used solely in the frame of the body. 
^ Muscles become strong through use of this mineral. ® Sometimes 
lack of calcium is one cause of nervousness. 

^ The body uses calcium only 
with two other elements. 
® Vitamin D is necessary for the use of calcium. ® Phosphorus is the 


eAn Important Trio 
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third member of this important trio. * Phosphorus aids the body in 
the absorption of fats. “ This mineral transforms sugar into enercy 
for action. ® Eggs are a good source of calcium. ^ They are also a 
source of phosphorus. ® Milk is rich in these two minerals. 


Other Important tJ\dmerals 


^ Do you know about other, 
minerals of importance in 


the diet? ’The red corpuscles of the blood require iron. "Copper 
is necessary'for the use of iron by the body. '‘Iodine regulates the 
action of the thyroid gland. "This important gland controls the 
growth of the body. 


*PRACTICE B 

' To be sure that you know how to use the grammatical facts 
you have learned in this unit, use the following in original 
sentences: (i) three adverbial nouns, (2) three indirect objects, 
(3) thrpe adverbs that modify adjectives, (4) two possessive 
pronouns, (5) a predicate noun, a predicate pronoun, a predi- 
cate adjective, (6) a verb with no complement, (7) a direct 
object, (8) two adverbs that modify adverbs. 


Books About Nutrition and Vitamins 

If nutrition and vitamins interest you, you will find these books 
worth reading. 

America'^ Nutrition Primer, by Eleanora Seuse. M. Barrows and 
Company, New York, 194a 

Ea^ Drin\ and Be Healthy, by Clarence W. Lieb. The John Day 
Company, New York, 1928 / 

GoodNutntion for ^Everybody, by L. Jean Bogert. The University 
or Chicago Press, Chicago, 1942 

The Nutrition Handbook, by Demetria Taylor. Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, Garden City, New York, 1942 

Vt^hty Through Planned Nutrition, by Adelle Davis. The, Macmil¬ 
lan Company, New York, 1942 
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Jmm TItj k mil Hm Tity Cm Bcnijit Ym), by 
Heniy Borsook, Tbc Viking Press, New York, ly^i 

yitmm mi Mmis for Eiitrymt, by Alida Fiances Pattee, G. P, 
Putnam's Sons, New York, i5|2 

Tbe Mowing books are more ffioilt, but contain valuable' scien- 
tibc information about fooiis. 

CkmUrj of Foci mi Hmkn, by H, C. Sberman, The MacmS- 
Ian Company, New York, ijii 

Fmkmtitis ojHcih, by Thomas Bruce Kirkpatrick, A. F, Huet- 
net, and C, M. Taylor, Ginn and Company, Boston, lui 
Tie Newer Mkige of Nutritm, by Elmer Vera^ McCollum 
and Nina Simmonds, The Macmilan Company, New York, 1039 



UNIT FIVE 


Punciuation Within Sentences 


The sole purpose of punctuation is to make the thought of 
the writer dear to the reader. Punctuation marks help to tell 
the reader exactly what the writer has in mind. You have al¬ 
ready learned how the ends of sentences should be punctuated. 
In this unit you learn how certain elements that appear within 
' sentences can be properly punctuated. 

1. An apposifive is a group of words placed next to a noun to 

identify or tell more about the thirig named.by the noun. 

A sentence often cont^s a group of words that explains 
another word in. the sentence. For example, in you ever 
.visited Mexico, our good neighbor to the south? the phrase our 
, good neighbor to the south explains what Mexico is. This kind 
of explanatory group of words is an appositive. The word ap- 
positive means, one word or one word with its modifiers placed 
next to another, word. You can make it clear that an appositive 
is an explanatory group simply by setting it off from the rest of 
the sentence with a comma. 

An appositive. is not an essential part of the subject or the 
predicate. An appositive is not a modifier. It is a group of 
words added to the sentence to explain another word. Because 
an appositive is not grammatically necessary to the sentence, it 
is set off from the rest of the sentence by commas. 

Whenever an appositive comes within a' sentence, not at the 
end of a sentence, two commas set it off. Notice that two com¬ 
mas are used in Mexico, our closest Latih^American neighbor, 
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One comnia precis icappj 

five, and another comma follows it. “Fposi- 

Hie sentences in “Mexicn, On, Good NdgUior” tonuin 
many apposfflves. You wonld not, in orfinaiy wrltine w » 
many apposinves. As a sample exercise, decide wliat the a^ 
posinves are and account for the use of each comma. 

JdEXlCO, OUR'QOOD miGHBOR 

A Would yon like to .isit Mexi^, oar closest Latin-American neirt 
.. beri It is an unusual land, a land of snutlhiB contrasts. - wSt 
ha. the chmate of ™ry xon^ the tmpical on Its coastal phim 3 
stea^ng TOto mid the arene on it. great snowoo.ered iLuTtai 
1^ die mmperate on its fertile mesas [ma/ms].. ‘The rf 
of hfcxim varm. from that of the demrts, great stritches of dry .3d 
mlhci«tu. g,owth ,0 thatof it. well-watered tableland., lui 
turex md fertde field. -Eyerywhere you see fiowerx ramC 

^»d, »,d. ^rgeou. coloring • Mexico i. a place of cole , a lan^S 
tog .unshuie. Every good neighbor in the United site, “in 

ALerka^famUy oSioL ^ Progressive member of the 

An app«dv^ yon have learned, is not an essential part of a 
smtmee. This fact can be shown readUy in the graphic anali 

of a sentence that contains an appositivc. ® ^ ^ 

Sentence: It is a fabulously rich land, a veritable treasure house. 

ANALYSIS 

51IBJKT 


it (Pro) 


PREDICATE 

[PredN) (Appos) 

iis(V) = house (N) /? 

rich (Adj) treasure (At//) 

fobulously (Ac/v) veritable {Ad}) 

a {Ad}) 
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You see that land is explained by house. House is land. This 
fact is shown by an equals sign. When one noun explains an¬ 
other noun, the second word is said to be in apposition to the 
first word. For example, house is in apposition to land. But, 
because house has modifiers, a and veritable and treasure, the 
entire group of words is called an appositive. In many well- 
expressed sentences you may wis^i to use appositives. Learn to 
punctuate them correctly, so that they will be properly inter¬ 
preted. 

Do not confuse the words appositive and apposition with 
opposite and opposition. They are spelled differently and have 
different meanings. Master the meaning and the spelling of 
these four words and be able to use them in original sentences. 

^Remember these facts: 

1. An appositive is'a group of words placed next to a noun to 
identify or tell more about the thing named by the noun. 

2 . An appositive is not an essential part of the subject or predicate. 

3. An appositive is set off from the rest of the sentence by ttimii. of 
commas. Two commas are needed when the appositive 
within the sentence; one comma is needed when the appositive 
comes at fhe end of the sfmtpnr#^, 


PRACTICE A 

I 

_ Many of the sentences in the article “ Natural Wealth of Mex- 
ico ” contain appositives. They have not been properly punctu¬ 
ated, and the meaning of the sentences is, on the first reading, 
not clear. On a sheet of .paper list each appositive with the pre¬ 
ceding word that it explains or identifies. Indicate the necessary 
punctuation. This example from the first sentence of “ Natural 
Wealth of Mexico ” will make the assignment clear: 

Mexico, essentially a mining country. 
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KATURAL wealth of jaexico 


Trecious Jidetals 


Mexico essentially a min . 

, . 2Tt, I --country has great natu¬ 

ral resources The early conquerors Cortes and his folWers saw 

riches everywhere. Their greed always a powerful emotion urged 
^em on to conquest * They fought desperately for possession of the 
Aztecs- land this rich new Mexico. 'Great quantities of silver for¬ 
tunes beyond an emperor’s dr.eams were sent back by them to Soain 
“Modern Mexico the world’s storehouse of mined treasures still ex-’ 
ports enormous quantities of metals. ^ She sends us silver a metal in 
great demand. ' Today one of her oldest silver mines a minn far 
older than the Spanish Empire still produces several tons daily. 


Iron and Qoal ^ Iron is another valuable 

—— ; — - ■———J mineral product of Mexico. 

The ore is used in the steel mills of Monterrey. ® This city the most 
important manufacturing center of northern Mexico has been greatly 
influenced by its nearness to the United States its close neighbor to 
the north. Coal the black diamond of industry is also present in the 
Mexican mountains. ^ 


Jewels From the Sea 


The finest pearls in the 
world have come from La 


Paz [lahpahs] a little city on the peninsula of Lower California 
“This narrow peninsula an 8oo-mile finger of land is bordered on 
both sides by warm waters. “ Pearl fishing has been carried on there 
for centuries by Indian buzos [boo^sohs] deep-sea divers. * One peail 
gives the diver a fortune. 


It is good practice for you to analyze graphically the sentences 
in this paragraph. You should be able to do the work well. Con¬ 
sult the analysis of the appositive in “ Mexico, Our Good Neigh¬ 
bor,” on page 83. 

*PRACTICE B 

An appositive may consist of more than one word, but it 
stands in apposition to a single noun or pronoun. An appositive 
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is always set off from tte rest of the sentence by commas. A noun 
alone may also be used in apposition to another noun or a pro¬ 
noun. When so used, the noun frequently is not set off, because 
it is very, closely related to the other noun or pronoun. For ex¬ 
ample in my brother John, John is a noun in apposition with 
brother. Commas are not needed here. Other close appositives 
are fouhd in we boys, my cousin Mildred. With this informa¬ 
tion in mind write the following: (i) five sentences with ap¬ 
positives within the sentences, (2) five sentences with apposi¬ 
tives at the end of the sentences, (3) five sentences with nouns 
in apposition not demanding commas. 

2. Proper nouns and proper adjectives, with certain excep¬ 
tions, are capitalized. 

If you stop to think for a moment, you will see how impor¬ 
tant it is that certain words be capitalized in the sentences you 
write. If you were to take a plane ride from Chicago to Grand 
Rapids and were afterwards writing a friend of your aerial view 
of the Michigan city, you would hardly write: “I had a mar¬ 
velous view of grand rapids.” If you did, your friend would be 
likely to misunderstand you. 

Correct form in writing requires the capitalization of cer¬ 
tain words. You must know when to capitalize and when to 
use small letters. When, for instance, do you write City and 
when do you write city ? Here are two examples that will an¬ 
swer this question. 

1. You will like Mexico City. 

2. During your stay in this city you will make the acquaintance of 
many interesting people. 

In the first sentence City is a part of the name of a particular 
place. It is a part of a proper noun. Proper nouns arc always cap¬ 
italized. In the. second sentence city is not a part of a proper 
noun; it is a common noun. A common noun is not capitalized. 
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Another pair of examples is: 

1. Tourists in foreign cities usually visit many museums. 

2, The National Museum in Mexico City is worthy of a visit. 

In the first sentence museum is a common noun. In the sec¬ 
ond sentence Museum is a proper noun because it is a part of 
the name of a particular place. A proper noun is always capi¬ 
talized. 

Proper adjectives, which are formed from proper nouns, are 
usually capitalized. For example, in The Mexican people are 
partly Spanish, Mexican is a proper adjective modifying people. 
Spanish is a proper noun, used as a predicate noun to tell what 
the people are. In tlie following article, “ Mexico City, the Capi¬ 
tal,” you will find proper nouns capitalized and common nouns 
not capitalized. As a sample exercise, give the reason for the cap¬ 
italization of proper nouns and match each with a common 
noun in the article. Point out all the proper adjectives. 


j\dExico city, the Capital 

visit to the capital will afford you many surprises. “Mexico 
City lies in the Federal District. “ The city is located in a wide valley, 
the Valley of Mexico. * Mexico City has many luxurious hotels. " Its 
comfortable inns offer accommodations of moderate price. "You 
may possibly stay at the San Angel Inn, a popular lodging place. 
’ A ride down Avenue Juarez [hwah'rays] takes you to a fascinating 
cathedral. "During your stay in Mexico you will certainly visit 
many cathedrals. ” In the capital you must visit the Cathedral, Mex¬ 
ico City’s most imposing church. Possibly a visit to a famous pawn 
shop win be an interesting experience. “ You really should visit the 
National Pawn Shop. For centuries it has been operated for char¬ 
ity. “The National Museum in Mexico City is worthy of a visit. 
“ Do you enjoy picture galleries ? In the San Carlos Picture Gal¬ 
lery is a very valuable collection of old paintings. 
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You should now be able to recognize proper and common 
nouns and adjectives and capitalize them correctly. 

^Remember these facts: 

1. A proper noun is the name of a particular person, place, or thing, 

2. A proper adjective is derived from a proper noun. 

3. Proper nouns and adjectives are capitalized. 

PRACTICE A 

Are you able to recognize proper nouns and proper adjec¬ 
tives? The way you do the &st part of the assignment will 
answer this question. 

The following article contains uncapitalized proper nouns 
and adjectives. It also contains unpunctuated appositives. 

(1) On a sheet of paper write correctly all proper nouns and 
adjectives. 

(2) Indicate correct punctuation by writing the appositives 
and the words that precede and follow. Insert the necessary 
punctuation. You need not write the pronunciations when do¬ 
ing this exercise. 

cA ^Ims-EYE VIEW 

^Thc z6calo [soh'kahloh] 
the plaza in the center of 
mcxico city is a good starting place for trips to various parts of the 
city. ® On one side of this park stands the cathedral one of the larg¬ 
est roman catholic churches in north america, ® This church the old¬ 
est edifice of the Christian faith on the continent was completed three 
hundred years ago. 

For a bird’s-eye view of the 
city climb one of the cathe* 
deal’s towers. ^ Immediately below you lies the huge national pal¬ 
ace. ® This building was formerly a palace the home of the mexican 
rulers. * Now it houses the oflScc of the president of the mexican re¬ 
public. ® One end contains the national museum. ® A visit to this ihu- 


7 he national Talace 
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scum will show you an enormous painting by diego rivera [dec ay'go 
ree vay'rah] a great contemporary mcxican artist. 

' broad boulevards extend outward from mexico city to neighbor¬ 
ing villages. “The boulevard paseo de la reforma [pahsa/oh deh 
la rayfor'mah] “Reform Drive” ends in beautiful chapultepec 
[chahpool'taypek'] park with its famous old castle. "Gray stone 
buildings on narrow avenues are closely packed. "Shops line the 
busy avenue cinco de mayo. " The national palace of fine arts a huge 
white marble building proudly lifts its dome. “This magnificat 
building houses the national theater of mexico. ” In the distance the 
ancient university of mexico the first university on the north american 
continent is now closely surrounded by dwellings. 

If you need more practice in recognizing the relationship nf 
words in sentences, analyze graphically the sentences in the 
preceding paragraphs. Make sure that you show the exact re¬ 
lationship of one word to another. This study demands careful 
work. ' 

*PRACTICE B 

Some words not mentioned so far in this lesson are proper 
nouns and should generally be capitalized. They are explained 
on this page and the next two pages. Study each explanation and 
then write two sentences to illustrate each rule. 

(^) 

Names of races, peoples, nations, and languages are proper 
nouns, example: The people of Mexico arc descendants of the 
early Indians, inhabitants of America, and of the Spanish, who 
came from Spain. 

( 2 ) 

Names of the days of the week, months of the year, and holi¬ 
days are proper nouns, example: On Friday, January i, Flew 
Heai^s Day, we started our trip. Capitalize the word day only 
when it is a part of the name of a particular day. 
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( 3 ) 

The name of a relationship is a proper noun when combined 
with the name of the person, example: I have several uncles, 
but I know Uncle Ben best. In this sentence uncles is a com¬ 
mon noun and Uncle Ben is a proper noun. In like fashion the 
nouns mother and father are proper nouns when they are used 
as names, example: I hope Mother will go with me. In this 
sentence Mother is used as the name of a specific person and is 
capitalized the same as if tlie sentence were, I hope Mary will 
go with me. When mother denotes merely relationship, it is a 
common noun and is not capitalized, example: My mother has 
a new car. This rule applies to all family relationships. 

( 4 ) 

The title of a particular person is capitalized when the tide 
is a part of his name, examples : Dr. Jones, Captain Smith, Mayor 
Nelson, Judge Holmes, Senator Gold. These titles are not capi¬ 
talized when they are used without the name, as, “ The doctor 
will come at once.” The title of the President, when it means 
the President of the United States in of&ce at the time, is always 
capitalized whether or not his name is given, example: The 
President will speak over a national hookup. The title of king 
is capitalized without a name when it means the present ruler. 
example: The King reviewed the troops. 

• ( 5 ) 

Titles of books are proper nouns in which the first word and 
all important words are capitalized, examples: The Gaucho’s 
Daughter, and Beyond the Mexique Bay. Notice that the is capi¬ 
talized in the first example because it is the first word in the 
title, and the in the second title is not capitalized because it is a 
small and relatively unimportant word. Tides of poems, maga¬ 
zines, and newspapers are proper nouns and should be capital- 
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ized in the same way that you capitalize titles of books When 
you use the title of a book, magazine, or newspaper in vour 
written work, you should underline it. This method is used be¬ 
cause in manuscripts an underline shows the printer that the 
expression is to be italicized. In print, titles of books, magazines 
and papers are italicized. Use quotation marks before and after 
the title of a poem, a short story, or an article. A good rule to 
follow is this: underline the titles of books, magazines and 
newspapers; use quotation marks before and after the title of an 
article or story found in a specific book or magazine. 

( 6 ) 

Capitalize east, west, north, south, northwestern, and similar 
words when they are used to indicate sections of the country or 
of the world. EXAMPLES: The West has always had that problem 
He lives in the Far East. A Western movie thrills many a young 
person. Each of these terms means a section: the first and the 
third, a section of the United States; the second, a section of the 
world. Do not capitalize these words when they refer to direc¬ 
tions. examples: They turned south. A cold north wind was 
blowing. You capitalize Southerner and Westerner when you 
use these words as the names of groups of people. ^ 

(7) 

The names of the deity, God, or the U)rd, are always capital¬ 
ized. When you mention mythological deities, you do not capi- - 
tahze the word god. examples: Blessed are the people who 
have the Lfird for their God. Thor was a Norse god. 


3. The terms of a series are separated by commas. 

As a sample exercise, read the following article^ and tty to 
ni e a rule for the commas that do not set oil appositives. 
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■ ' - —- -lip. 

£ETS QO TO JidARKET 

^ Mexico is a colorful land. ® The most colorful spot in any Mexi¬ 
can community is its market. ” Every visitor to Mexico City , should 
spend a few hours in San Juan Market, an enormous building in the 
heart o£ the city. *What a riot' of color one sees I ® A thousand dif¬ 
ferent articles arc for sale, silver-braided sombreros [som bray'rohs], 
gaudy scrapes [s^rah'pays], brilliantly colored birds, variegated 
, pottery, and a hundred kinds of'food. ® Babies are everywhere, on 
the sidewalks, on the streets, or on their mothers’ backs. ^ Uncon¬ 
cerned and fearless and even playful, these little ones spend hours 
unannoyed by all the activity about them. ^ Do you want a live pig, 
a squawking chicken, and a ring-tailed pet? ^You can buy any of 
these articles outside here. Watch the pretty Mexican salesgirls,. 

Notice the good-natured, friendly bargaining about prices, ^*At 
the end of the day you will enjoy your memories. 

In the sentence, Do you want a live pigj a sqmwl^ing chicken, 
and a ring-tidied pet? a live pig, a sqmwk}ng €hic\en, and a 
ring-tailed pet is a series. Notice that a comma is used to separate 
each two terms in the scries. The purpose of any comma is sepa¬ 
ration. In the series, in this sentence the first comma separates 
the first two terms, and the second comma separates the second 
and third terms. Complete punctuation demands a comma be¬ 
tween each two terms. A comma therefore precedes the word 
and which connects the last two terms. Notice that no comma 
follows the last'term in the series. 

You may say that you have seen many scries in books with 
ho comma before the word Generally, careful writers use 
a comma before and or any other connecting word. For sim¬ 
plicity and clarity, follow the rule given here; separate every 
two terms in a series by a comma. 

Notice this sentence: Unconcerned and fearless and even play¬ 
ful, these little ones spend hours unannoyed by all the activity 
about them. The word and is used to connect each two terms. 
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Sucli a word is called a conjunction. It is another part ofl^e’Z 

In . »r.« whcrn aU terms are connected by coVctitL no 
commas arc needed. ’ 

All terms in a series most be used in parallei construction 
that IS, in Ac same grammadcai way. For eaampie, read tiS 
semence: W. extends from the street, dong the side- 

wdis. and tnte the «««■ of the budding. Each torn in the 
senes is a prepositionai phrase modifying extends. Parailei word 

groups are separated by commas when conjunctions do not con- 
ncct each two terms. 

How are the adjectives used in this word group: pretty Mem- 
cm salesgirls? Pretty describes Mexican salesgirls. The two ad 
jectives, pretty and Mexican, cannot be used interchangeably 
This word group is not a series, and the two words must not be 
separated by commas. It is different with the underscored adiec 
tivcs in this sentence: Notice the good-natured, friendly bar- 
laintng. The adjectives in good-natured, friendly bargdnim 
...may be used interchangeably. You can say good-Lured, 
fnendly bmgatmng or you can say jnendly. good-natured bar- 
lfanmg.T^e.y can be used in any order and therefore should be 
. separated by commas unless they are joined by a conjunction, 
such as Sometimes a sentence may contain a series and an 
appositive all in one group of words. In that case, the commas 
will be used ^or different purposes. For example, study this sen- 
tence: Oj dl my most prized possessions from Mexico, the 
scrapes, the native glass, and the beautiful silverware. I saved 
only a Uny stiver spoon. The commas after Mexico and silver¬ 
ware set off an appositive which is a series. The commas in the 
sentence are accounted for in this way: Mexico, (before an ao- 
positive); rerflpw (between the terms of a series); glass, (be- 
tween the terms of a series); silverware, (after an appositive). 

hf u punctuation of series, , 

iprt parallel construction. A series may be used as sub- 
) , predicate, complement, object of preposition, or modifier. 
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♦ Remember these facts about the punctuation of a series; 

1. A comma separates every two terms o£ a series. 

a. A rntntna does ixot follow the last term in a series. 

3. Commas are not used when a connective word joins all the 
terms of a series. 

4. All terms in a series are used in parallel construction. 

PRACTICE A 

The sentences in the following article have no punctuation 
in them. Read the first paragraph carefully; then take a sheet of 
paper and write on it each word after which there should be 
some punctuatibn, and add that punctuation. Account for the 
use of every comma you insert by writing in parentheses either 
between the terms of a senes or before or after an appositive. 
Then do the same with the second paragraph. Disregard the 
pronunciations in doing this work. 

STRANGE SIGHTS SVERYWHERE 

^ One part of the market will 
interest you. ® There you 
will see strange foods unfamiliar fruits and odd drinks. ® Meal of 
ground maize is sold in the city markets. ^ In the country the Mexi¬ 
can woman still grinds corn for tortillas [tawr tee'yahs] the natio nal 
dish of Mexico. ® Tortillas are flat thin tasteless pancakes of cornmeal. 
' At a little stall a tortilla will be cooked for you over a charcoal fire. 
'You may put some meat cheese onion and pepper on it roll it up 
and eat it. " Bright red peppers small yellow ones and long greed 
varieties are piled high for sale. 

^ Light green zapotes [sah- 
poh'tays] reddish mamey 
s invite yout purchase. 'You 
will enjoy the sweet dark and soft zapotes. * Beware of the oval un¬ 
ripe mango! ■* It is hard puckery and unpleasant. ® The ripe mango 


iJldexican Fruit 

[mah'may] fruit bright orange mangoei 


Unfamiliar Foods 
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has a soft juicy delicious pulp. » You can buy papaya [pah pah'yahl 
for your breakfast in place of melon berries or grapefruit. 


Qay Clothing 


The next section of the 

----- -1 market has clothing. *Red 

yellow orange green blue pink and many other colors are here 
«These gay colors are preferred by the farmers and laborers ^ Many 
workers wear white cotton costumes. “ Colorful displays of serape's 
woven blankets attract one’s attention. “ Often vivid orange green 
or blue designs predominate. ^ Sometimes the weaver has carduUy 
woven a picture of his favorite animal a bull an eagle a horse or a 
deer into his handiwork. ® The national emblem the Mexican eagle 
with a serpent in its mouth gaily decorates one pile of finely woven 
blankets. ’ 


*PRACTICE B 

To prove to yourself that you can use the information giyen 
■ in this lesson, write the following: (i) three sentences with a 
series of subjects; (2) three sentences with a series of phrases; 
(3) three sentences with a series of predicate nouns or predicate 
adjectives; (4) three sentences with a series of adjectives; (5) 
three sentences in which the adjectives follow one another but 
are not in a series. 


4. An introductory phrase is often set off by a comma. 

Sometimes a sentence is introduced by a long phrase. For 
example, the underscored words in this sentence form an intro¬ 
ductory phrase: In Mexico City on a Thttrsday afternoon front 
the middle of October until the -first of March, you may decide 
to join a large part of the population at the famous bull ring. 

Notice that a comma follows the introductory phrase. The 
reason for the comma is that it separates the long expression 
from the rest of the sentence and makes the thought clear for 
the reader. As a contrast notice the following sentence with its 
brief introductory phrase: At about four o’clock the perform-- 
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-ance hcpns. No comma is needed here to separate the introduc¬ 
tory phrase from the rest of the sentence. The phrase is brief; it 
can be read at one glance. Only when an introductory phrase 
is long does the reader need a comma to indicate the separation 
of the phrase from the rest of the sentence, 

The sentences in “ A Famous Old Mexican Sport ” contain 
introductory phrases as well as appositives and series. As a sam¬ 
ple exercise, read the paragraph and account for each comma. 

\a famous old J[4EXICAN.SP0RT^ 

^In Mexico City on a Thursday afternoon from the middle of 
October until the first of March, you may decide to join a large part 
of the population of the city at the famous bull ring. “ There you 
will see a bullfight, once the national entertainment of Mexico. ° Like 
so many other things in Mexican life, the Spanish language, Spanish 
architecture, Spanish dress, and Spanish dances, bullfighting was 
brought to Mexico by the Spanish conquerors. ^ On the way to the 
bull ring, a huge unroofed amphitheater, you will be interested in 
the crowd, ® The streets are jammed with cars, taxis, and a crowd 
of men, women, and children. ^ Inside the amphitheater flags, large , 
advertising signs, vividly colored programs, and the bright clothing 
of the spectators give the place a colorful appearance. '' Food ven¬ 
dors call out their wares, soft drinks, oranges, and stalks of sugar 
canc. ® At about four o'clock the performance begins. ® Bullfigh^ 
ing is breathtaking, exciting, savage, thrilling, One contestant, the 
bull, cannot possibly win. Someday the bullfighter will doubtless 
suficr from serious wounds. bullfighting a man matches his 
wits with the wits of an animal. Young Mexicans today do not 
. seem to b^ gready interested in bullfights. Like young people in 
our United States, most of them prefer active participation in com¬ 
petitive games. 

How do you account for the following numbered commas 
taken from sentence 3, in “A Famous Old Mexican Sport”; 
Li{e so many other things in Mexican life^ the Spanish Ian- 
guage, Spanish architecture^ Spanish dress, and Spanish 
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dances,' bullfighting was brought to Mexico by the Spanish con¬ 
queror si 

Not all these commas separate the terms of a series. What is 
the use of comma i ? Do you see that it sets off the beginning 
of an appositive? The itemized things are: language, architec¬ 
ture, dress, dances. Comma 5 sets off the end of the appositive. 
The other commas, 2,3, 4, are used to separate the terms of the 
series. 

Sentence 5 has an unusual combination of two series: The 
streets are jammed with cars, taxis, and a crowd of men, women, 
and children. This sentence has two series. The second series 
men, women, and children, is the object of the preposition of, 
and the entire phrase modifies crowd. Crowd is one word in the 
first series, whicli is tire, object of the preposition wiih. Each 
comma is used to separate two terms in a series. 

How are the commas used in sentence 7: Food vendors call 
out their waressoft drinks'^ oranges} and stales of sugar cane? 
Comma r sets off the beginning of an appositive. Commas 2 and 
3 separate the terms of a series. Where, you may ask, is the 
comma to set off the end of the appositive ? There is none, since 
the appositive comes at the end of the sentence. 

Notice that a comma is used to set off the fairly long intro¬ 
ductory phrase in this sentence: Ul^e young people in our 
United States, most of them prefer active participation in com- 
peUtive games. 


♦ Remember these pacts about punctuation within sen¬ 
tences: 

1. An appositive is set off from the rest of the sentence by a comma 
or commas. 

2. Fvery two terms of a senes are separated by a comma unless alT 
the terms are joined by connective words, 

3. A long introductory phrase is set off from the rest of the sen¬ 
tence by a comma. 
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PRACTICE A 

The sentences in the following paragraphs need commas. 
Write each word that should be followed hy a comma, insert 
the comma, and state the reason for its use. 

ANOTHER EXCITING QAME 

^Another popular Mexican 
sport is lightninglike pelota 
® The professional players of 
this popular game are, unsurpassed for their skill adroitness agility 
and endurance. ® Like American professionals in golf tennis swim¬ 
ming or prize fighting pelota players go all over the world for ex¬ 
hibitions. 

^In a large hall called a 
fronton this game is played, 
^The team'consists of four players two in each set. ® In one form of 
jai alai a cesta [thays'tah] or basket is attached to the right hand of 
each player. * This three-foot-long inward-curving racquet is made 
of fine tough woven basketwork. ® The four-ounce rubber ball with 
. leather cover is thrown with incredible speed against the walls of 
the court. ® One of the opponents in die game must stop catch and 
throw the ball back against the wall again. ^ A catch in the cesta 
a hit on the wall a bounce on the floor—the game goes on with light¬ 
ning speed. ® A miss scores for the opposing team. 

'The Fronton Mexico one 
of the finest jai alai halls, in ' 
the Americas is a new concrete building with a seating capacity of 
nearly 4,000 persons. * The building contains the big fronton arena 
three small courts for teaching a big swimming pool and a restaurant. 

® An evening at the pelota exhibition is an exciting experience, ^It 
reminds one of a championship tennis match in the United States, 



The Telota 



sometimes called jai alai [haf ahlai']. 
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*PRACTICE B 

Write a set of fifteen sentences, which you may be asked to 
dictate to the members of your class for them to write correctly 
with proper capitalization and punctuation. Utilize the infor¬ 
mation given about capitalization on pages 86-91. Have the 
sentences contain appositives, series, and introductory phrases. 
Discuss your sentences with your classmates and teacher. 

If you need more practice in recognizing the relationship of 
words in sentences, analyze graphically the sentences in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraphs. Make sure that you show the exact relation- 
diip of one word to another. This study demands careful work. 


5. Parenthetical expressions are usually set off from the rest of 
the sentence by commas rather than by parentheses. 

Read the article, “ Houses in Mexico,” and notice especially 
the use of the italicized words and their punctuation. 


HOUSES IN JHEXICO 

Homes of the Well-to-’Do IP Like well-to-do people in 

-- - ^1 any large city in the United 

States, wealthy Mexicans usually live in handsome, large houses. 
* Often their luxurious homes are surrounded by lawns with grace¬ 
ful shade trees, dense shrubs, and brilliant flowers. ® Such places with 
landscaped grounds are not,' however, typical of Mexico. * They are 
not seen as frequently as in the United States. 


Typical ^Jidexican Streets 


^ In Mexico every city, town,, 
and village has its streets of 


one-story houses. ® These houses have, strange to say, a common 
front wall. ’ A typical Mexican street, therefore, presents a strange 
appearance to a visitor from the United States. * On both sides of the 
street one solid wall extends the entire length of a block. ° These 
walls, moreover, rise directly from the sidewalk. 
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^ . 7 tjt ^The Mexican houses are. 

7yptcaljliexican Houses J| 

“ Many houses are pink. * Some, on the other hand, are brown, red, 
or blue. *Thc most pleasing houses in Mexico, however, are white 
wiA red tUe roofs. 'The exteriors of these middle-class Mexican 
'homes do not.seem particularly attractive to us from the United 
States. ’^Nevertheless, they are very charming inside. 


^ The center of the house is 
a patio, a roofless garden. 
“In It you may nnu a unuumig j.uua.Aku.ji, colorful pottery, flowering 
plants, and even a brUliantly colored tropical talking bird. “The- 
family, of course, spends much time in the beautiful patio. "Around 
the patio arc the rooms of the house. The home of the peon 
[pec'on], the unskilled Mexican worker, is a simple dwelling. ' Gen- 
erally it has only one room with only one opening, a small low door. 



In this article you have found some uses of the comma 
that have not yet been explained. This sentence has such a use; 
Such places with landscaped grounds are not, however, typical 
of Mexico. Commas set off however from the rest of the sen¬ 
tence. T .llfp an appositive, however in this sentence is not a modi¬ 
fier; it is simply a word added to the sentence as a kind of side 
remark or comment. Since it interrupts the flow of the sentence 
it is set off hy mmmas. Such words and word groups are called 
parenthetical expressions. That is, you might use parentheses to 
set off such expressions. Notice, for example. These houses have 
(strange to say) a common front wall. In the past, parentheses 
were used rather commonly. Now we use parentheses to set off 
parenthetical expressions only when (i) the use of commas 
might be confusing, or (2) the thought of the parenthetical ex¬ 
pression is quite unrelated to the rest of the sentence. The fol¬ 
lowing sentence requires parentheses for easy reading; Argen¬ 
tina (of which you will read in the next unit of this booh) 
another of our great Latin-American neighbors. Page refer- 
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ences are placed in parentheses because they are unrelated to 
the plain bought of the sentence. 

Today commas rather than parentheses are usually used to 
separate parenthetical expressions from the rest of the sentence. 

Some commonly used parenthetical expressions are more¬ 
over, indeed, therefore, for example, on the other hand, never¬ 
theless, of course. Most of these appear in “ Houses in Mexico.” 

Parenthetical expressions are different from appositives hi 
that such expressions may be moved around in a sentence, 
whereas appositives must stay just about where they appear. 
For example, you may say: However, the house was very beauti¬ 
ful, or The house was, however, very beautiful, or The house 
was very beautiful, however. However is a parenthetical word. 
It is usually better to place a parenthetical expression within a 
sentence rather than at the beginning. However, there are times 
when the parenthetical word is more effective at the beginning 
of the sentence. 

In Youn writing remember these rules about punctua¬ 
tion: 

1. Separate each two groups of words in a series by a comma, un¬ 
less a connective word joins them. ' 

2. Separate a long introductory phrase from the rest of a sentence 
by a comma. 

3. Separate any parenthetical word or group of words from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. 


PRACTICE A 

Indicate the correct punctuation of the following article by 
listing on a separate sheet of paper the words that must be fol¬ 
lowed by commas. State the reason for each comma. Disregard 
the pronunciations in making your list. 
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cCJTTLE FARMS ^ND FIG HACIENDAS 

^ Mexico is essentially an ag¬ 
ricultural country a land of 
small farms large ranches and great haciendas, * Moreover a majority 
of the Mexican people live on die products of the soil. ® Strange to 
say many thousand farmers make their homes in villages toivns and 
cities. *They walk daily to their farms. “These farms are usually 
close to populated places. “ Indeed every Mexican city is surrounded 
by fields. The activity of the village plaza tlie services in the church 
the companionship of the village shopkeepers—all these joys of com¬ 
munity life are dear to the company-loving Mexican’s heart. “ Some 
peons Mexican laborers own their own small farms. “ There are on 
the other hand many fine estates large ranches and huge haciendas 
larger than any in our country. Landless peons on the ranches 
and haciendas are often completely separated from the outside world. 
There they have everything their fathers and grandfathers needed 
before them a chapel with its ever-hurning candles a small school- 
house for their children’s education a general store for their neces¬ 
sary shopping. On the vast estate of an absent landowner the peons 
may work all their lives with little profit to themselves. Therefore 
the Mexican government strives for a more equal distribution of the 
land. 

^0£ course the crops vary 
with the section of the Coun¬ 
try. ® On the great central plateau plantations of thousands of acres 
of maguey [magVay] a plant used in making alcoholic beverages 
stretch for miles. “ On other great farms however corn wheat and 
beans are raised. * On the mountain slopes herds of cattle sheep and 
• goats arc the pride of prosperous ranchers. ® The semitropical areas 
are very productive. “ Therefore great fields of oranges lemons ba¬ 
nanas and pineapples are cultivated. ^ Other tropical products sugar 
cane coffee tobacco and cotton are also a source of income to the own¬ 
ers of the land. ® Nevertheless the raising of each crop demands long 
hours of toil in the dirt and sun. 
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PRACTICE B 

Certain parenthetical words are used as exclamations. The - 
most common are: oh, ah, aha, das, w^ell. These words are a 
separate part of speech. They are called interjections because 
they interject (inject or throw in) feeling. If die interjection 
is thrown into a sentence, a comma usually follows it. If, how¬ 
ever, the feeling is very strong, an exclamation point may be 
used. 

In a novel or magazine you have recently read, or are now 
reading, find ten interjections and list them on a sheet of paper. 
Notice how they are punctuated. Discuss them with your class¬ 
mates. 

<2) 

yes and no are parenthetical words and should be followed 
by a comma when they appear in a sentence like this; Yes, I 
enjoyed my trip. 

Illustrate the punctuation of yes and no in four original sen¬ 
tences. 

(3) 

The name of anyone or anything addressed directly in a state¬ 
ment is a parenthetical expression. It should be set off by a 
comma or commas from the rest of the sentence. Look at the 
word John in this sentence: 

I am alarmed at your extravagance, John. 

'Likewise, consider the name Spirit of Night in the first line 
of Shelley’s “ Ode”: 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, Spirit of Night. 

You can see that the writers used these parenthetical expres- 
. sions to call the attention of those to whom they addressed 
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thcmsclycs. Such parenthetical expressions are known as nouns 
of address * 

Write seven original sentences containing nouns of address, 

6 * Review of punctuation within sentences. 

Read the following letter, paying special attention to all punc- 
madonand capitalization. 

\A £ETTER from J[dEXICO 

Hotel Francia 
Oaxaca City, Oaxaca 
September 6,1946 

Dear Lois, 

^ Yes, weVe finally left Mexico City. ® Of course, we couldn’t spend 
all our time in that delightful city. “Therefore, wc moved on to 
Oaxac^. *You should, tp be sure, know its pronunciation. “It is 
wah hah\ah, ® That’s not difficult. 

■'Our trip here was slow but fascinatingl ®At every stop of the 
train the natives offered the most colorful articles for sale. ® Rebozos 
[ray boh'sohs], Mexican handmade shawls, cone-shaped hats, and 
decorated hasketwork interested me most. 

A sleek, new automobile, an antiquated train on a narrow-gauge 
railway,'and a recklessly driven taxi brought us from Mexico City to 
our American-plah hotel here. ^^Look on your map of Mexico, 
“ Oaxaca is south of Mexico City. It should be very hot here. 

Its location, however, is 5,067 feet above sea level. This elevation 
gives us cool, refreshing air. “ The city is’ situated on a good-sized 
stream, the Jalatlaco [hah laht lah^koh] River, It empties into the 
Pacific Ocean. 

This town has everything, streetcars, electric lights, telephones, 
and outdoor cafes. The center of life in Oaxaca is its charmingly 
picturesque plaza. ^“I go there every day, sit under its shady black- 
green laurel trees, enjoy the gossip of the native men, women, and 
children, and listen to the city’s well-trained band. The costumes 
* The pronunciation of tliis word is ad-dress*'. Accent the second syllabic. * 
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of these people are different from the dress of the people in Mexico 
City. “ The garments arc more varied, more colorful, more interest¬ 
ing in every way. Several different tribes of Indians live in this 
part of the country. '* That fact accounts for the different native ' 
costumes, ““ Furthermore, these people have not yet been greatly in¬ 
fluenced by tourists. . 

Massive, low, fortresslike houses line the streets of this quaint 
Mexican city. "Severe earthquakes are frequent here. “Last night 
I had my first experience with one. “ It wasn’t so bad. The houses 
are well built with unusually strong walls. “ They are, therefore, 
earthquake resistant. 

“ Oaxaca City has charming houses. “ Rose and blue arc the com¬ 
mon colors. "* Heavy doors, the most picturesque portals in Mexico, 
high grated windows, and the color of the houses give every thor¬ 
oughfare an attractive appearance. "It’s fun to stroll along the 
streets in the evenings. 

" Last Friday afternoon Oaxaca became a veritable beehive. " By 
every means of travel, on mules, in oxcarts, on horseback, in busses, 
and on foot, the natives from east, north, south, and west came into 
the city. '“They seemed like an invading horde.’’They weren’t, 
however, warlike. The reason for this influx was market day on 
Saturday. Everyone had brought something for sale. “ Such a 
colorful crowd I had never seen at the market in Mexico City, at the 
bullfight, or in the square at Guadalupe [wadahloop^^]. "I 
bought a blue-and-white wool scrape, the most serviceable souvenir 
possible. In fact, I bought two. *’ I shall give the second to a cer¬ 
tain girl. ‘“Who can she be? Guess I 

“We arc flying to Yucatan [yoocahtahn'] late tomorrow. ‘“Ill 
write from there. 

Love, 

JoAnne 

This letter contains examples of all the types of punctuation 
which have been treated in this book. It also contains a few 
other types of punctuation, the uses of which you have not yet 
studied, but which you may have noticed in your reading of' 
letters or other writing. , 
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Commas arc used to separate the name of a town from a state, 
and the day of a month from the year. In the heading of the 
letter the commas indicate omissions. In Oaxaca City, Oaxaca 
the meaning is: the city of Oaxaca in the state of Oaxaca. In Sep¬ 
tember 6,1946 the idea is September 6 of the year 1946. 

In formal writing names of the months are not abbreviated. 
In a letter home you might write Sept, for September. An ab¬ 
breviation is generally followed by a period. Always follow each 
of the abbreviations Dr., Mrs., and Mr. with a period. Miss is 
not an abbreviation and should not be followed by a period. 

A comma usually follows the salutation of a friendly letter. 
A colon (:) is used in a business letter. 

A comma may be used after the complimentary close of a 
letter, or you may omit punctuation in this place if you wish. , 

The apostrophe is used to indicate the contraction of words. 
For example, in we’pe left Mexico City, we’ve is a contraction 
of we have. Couldn’t is a contraction of could not; tha^s is a 
contraction of that is. The most important contraction is iis. 
This form means it is. An apostrophe must be used to indicate 
tliat a contraction of it is is meant. The possessive pronoun its 
has no apostrophe, as in this, sentence: You should \now its pro¬ 
nunciation. 

Know your audience before using contractions in your writ¬ 
ing, for they give it a very friendly, familiar flavor. It is wise 
to avoid using contractions in such writing as formal school 
reports or business letters. 

The hyphen is used to syllabify words. For example, the word 
writing, above, could not be printed on one line. To show 
that the word is divided with part on one line and the rest on 
another Ime, the printer used a hyphen. Notice that the hyphen 
appears after the first part. Never begin a line with a hyphen. 

Plan your lines so that you will have as few divided words as 
possible. Always divide words, by syllables. Do not guess. Study 
your dictionary to learn the only comect syllabication. 
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Hyphens are also used to convert two words into a one-word 
adjective. For instance, in the sentence you have just read, the 
idea of a “ form of one word ’* is more effectively conveyed to 
the reader in the words “ one-word form.” In writing it as 
one-word we show that emphasis falls upon one. If we had not 
combined and hyphenated these two words, our readers might 
on first glance have thought we were referring to a certain 
“ word form.” 

In the letter the two words cone and shaped are used as one 
word to modify hats, cone-shaped hats. Other evampl/^ g are: 
blac\-green laurel and well-trained band. Be careful in your use 
of the hyphen. The only adverb that is used in this way is well. 
Even well is not used this way if it modifies a predicate adjec¬ 
tive. We would write, The city's band is well trained. Do not 
connect words that can stand alone as modifiers. Other words 
tliat are frequently joined with words to make one modifier 
are ill, far, and near. 

“ Combined ” words, like handmade and hashetwor\, have 
been used together so often and for such a long time that tliey 
are usually written as a single word, without hyphens. 

As a sample exercise write on a sheet of paper all the examples 
you can find in “ A Letter from Mexico ” of each of the follow¬ 
ing usages: (i) comma to separate the name of a town from 
the name of a state or the day of the month from the year, (2) 
comma in salutation and close, (3) apostrophe in contraction, 
(4) hyphen to syllabify words, (5) hyphen to form one-wqrd 
adjectives from two or more words, (6) “ combined words.” 

^ Remember: 

1. The comma is used to separate the name of a town from the 
name of a state, or the day of a month from the year. The conuna 
is used after the salutation of a friendly letter and may be used 
after the close of a letter. 

2. The salutation of a business letter is followed by a colon. 

3. An abbreviation is followed by a period. 
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4. The hyphen is used to syllabify a word and also to form a one- 
word adjective from two words. 

5. Certain “ combined " words, such as “ handmade ” and “ basket- 
work,” are written as one word. 

6. Parenthetical words and groups of words are set 0^ from the 
rest of the sentence by commas. These expressions include ap 
positives, interjections, and nouns of address. 

7. The terms <rf a series, always in parallel construction, are set off 

from'one another by commas. • 

8. A long introductory phrase is set off from the sentence by a 

comma. 1 

9. Proper nouns and proper adjectives are capitalized. 


PRACTICE A 

You should now have considerable mastery in punctuation so 
that your reader easily understands the meaning you want to 
convey. Prove to yourself and your teacher that you possess this 
mastery of punctuation. 

On a sheet of paper copy the sentences in the following arti¬ 
cle correctly. Capitalize properly and insert the necessary punc¬ 
tuation. Number each comma you insert and every word you 
capit^ze, and, below the paragraph, state the reason for each 
mark of punctuation and each capital letter. Disregard pro¬ 
nunciations in your writing. Follow this sample: 

The soil of* Mexico,* however,’ varies from that of the des- 
erts,* great stretches of dry sands with cactus growth,’ to that 
of the well-watered tablelands," lush pastures,^ and fertile fields. 

(i) Proper noun; (2) before a parenthetical expression; (3) 
after a parenthetical expression; (4) before an appositive; (5) 
after an appositive; (6) between the terms of a series; (7) b^ 
. tween the terms of a series. 
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^ Mexico a modern nation in 
many respects has a great 
® The majority of the mexi- 
can people cannot read write or speak Spanish correctly. “Under 
josc vasconcelos [hohsay' vahs kohn say'lohs] the enthusiastic in¬ 
telligent and tireless minister of.education in president obregdn’s 
[oh'braygohn'] regime mcxican educators of vision and ideals 
started work on the problem of universal education, * Indeed the 
need was schools for the grown-ups in addition to schools for chil¬ 
dren. 

^ A group of inspired teach¬ 
ers ardent eager and enthusi¬ 
astic missionaries went through the country. “ A knowledge of Span¬ 
ish an understanding of arithmetic and a desire for real service w^e 
the qualifications required of the local rural teacher, ® Many such 
teachers were found, ^ With the help of the villagers rough benches 
for seats and tables for desks were soon built. ® Some books a black¬ 
board pencils and paper came for the simple one-room schoolhouses 
from the ministry of education. “School began. ’^Soon people in 
many villages men women and children learned songs and stories 
of mexico and the facts of soapmaking personal hygiene and the care 
of their animals. “ The teacher helped the pupils in better basket¬ 
weaving finer hatmaking and more colorful pottery-design. ® More¬ 
over the meaning of their government and the significance of their 
flag were also covered in daily lessons. The basketball court and 
the shower baths in the school yards were a constant source of pleas¬ 
ure. The earnest young teachers spent one month each year in 
special training schools. There they attended classes in agriculture 
arts industries music medicine and social work. 

^Higher schools for pupils 
of both sexes are found in all 
the larger cities. ^The university of mcxico the oldest university on 
the north american continent is now co-educationaL “The national 


Schools in the Cities 
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preparatory school for the university also admits girls, * However 
schools on the high-school level are usually not co-cducational. ° Uni- - 
versal education the foundation of any republic advances in all parts 
of mexico, ® The government officials and teachers have vision high 
ideals and enthusiasm. ’ Mexico is a worthy member of the great 
family of american nations. 

PRACTICE B 

(1) Write an original letter to a friend or a relative about 
something of real interest to you: a trip, an athletic contest, a 
party you attended, home events. If you write about something 
of interest to you, your letter will be of more interest to the 
reader. 

(2) Have a classmate read your letter to decide whether you 
have punctuated it correctly. 

(3) Write ten sentences in which you use the contraction ii's 
and ten sentences in which you use the possessive pronoun tis. 
Master the correct spelling of these words now. 

Books About Mexico 

These books will give you further information about our nearest 
neighbor to the south. 

Magical Jumping Beans, by Eleanor Hubbard Wilson. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York, 1939 

Mexicoj by Carlos Castillo. The Burton Holmes Travel Service, New 
York, 1934 

Mexico and Central America, by Harry A. Franck. F. A. Owen Pub¬ 
lishing Company, Dansville, New York, 1940 
Mexican Frieze, by Addison Burbank, Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York, 1940 

Mexico in Story and Pictures, Story by Marguerite Henry; pictures 
by Kurt Wifse. Albert Whitman & Company, Chicago, 1941 
The Pan American Highway, by Harry A. Franck and Herbert C. 
Lanks. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1940 
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Compound Elements and Compound Sentences 


Sentences sometimes present two or more closely related 
ideas. These may be joined together as one part of the sentence, 
just as, for instance, a team of two (or three) horses may be 
hitched to the same wagon. They are called compound elements 
of a sentence. Do you think tliat you could recognize a team 
when it occurs as a compound subject, a compound predicate, 
or a compound modifier ? 

On the other hand, there are times when two or more groups 
of words, each of which could be a sentence in itself, are joined 
together into one sentence. They form what is called a com¬ 
pound sentence. In order to have a clear understanding of the 
relationship of words in a sentence, you must learn about com-- 
pound elements and compound sentences. The purpose of this 
unit is to give you that information. 

1. Sentences sometimes contain compound elements: com¬ 
pound subjects, compound predicates, compound objects 
of verbs, compound predicate nouns or adjectives, and 
compound modifiers. 

In the last upit you read this statement about Mexico: 0 » 
other great farms, corn, wheat, and beans are raised. The words 
form a sentence, for they completely express a thought. Yet the 
verb are raised has diree subjects: com, wheat, and beans. All 
three subjects have to do with the same idea. They are “ com¬ 
pounded,” so to speak; they form a corn found subject. 

711 
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You might change the statement to read: On other aregt 
farms, corn, wheat, and beans are planted and raised. These 
words, too, form a sentence because they completdy express 
thought; but the subjects corn, wheat, and beans now rule two 
verbs which have to do with the same idea. These verbs form 
compound predicate. 

You mght change the statement to: On other great farm 
they raise corn, wheat, and beans. These words complete the 
action y^h raise. They form the compound direct object. You 
would have,a compound predicate noun in this sentence: On 
other farms the products are corn, wheat, and beans. These 

predicate nouns form a compound complement because thev 
complete, a verb of being. ^ 

You might expand the statement even further: On other mat 
farms, corn, wheat, and beans of superior quality and of excel- 
lent tajte ctre planted and raised. You have thus added com- 
found modifiers. 

Sentences, then, may have any number of closely related 
compound elements: compound subjects, compound predicates, 
compound objects, compound predicate nouns or adjectives, 
find compound modifiers. 

^ Sample exercise, read the following article and find 
the compound elements, tliat is, all elements consisting of 
0 or more words used in the same grammatical way. 


ARGENTINA, ^ QREAT AMERICAN 
HATION 

_^ ^Resources ["In the family of twent 

nay torn. *h OTUr, ,„d „ 
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ful one. ■‘Its magnificent resources are its almost endless grazing 
land, its fertile soil, and its dense forests of valuable wood,'On the 
pampas, the natural plains of Argentina, are great herds of animals. 
•They arc Argcntma’s “gold-in-motion.” ’ Cattle,horses, sheep, and 
pigs roam over this vast, open land. ' Argentina’s flatness has saved 
her the expenditure of man’s efforts and the great cost of road¬ 
making. ' With comparatively little effort on the part of man, the 
rich, black, fertile soil yields an enormous crop of wheat yearly. It 
is the world’s greatest producer of linseed and, in normal times; the 
world’s chief exporter of beef and hides and wheat and corn. “In 
her northern warmer states, Argentina also raises cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco and has a great variety of highly valuable forests; 


Tm tMtttually Tenefidal 
ISiations 


'With the 

constant effort of her leaders 
^ and workers, Argentina can 
become a great power in the American family of nations. ^ The 
United States needs Argentina, ® Argentina needs the United States. 
* These nations should be mutually beneficial in their economic pol¬ 
icy. ® Each nation should buy freely and in reasonable amounts from 
the other nation. “Each country should understand the people, the 
customs, and the needs of the other country. ^ In this way national 
friendships arc formed and developed and maintained through the 
years. 


The first compound element which you find in the article is 
a predicate noun in the third sentence under Its Great Rc^ 
sources.*' 

Notice the relationship of the words as shown in the analysis 
which is given at the top of the following page. 
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Sentence; Someday it may become a fabulously rich 
equally powerful one. 


ANALYSIS 


country and an 


SUBJECT 
it (Pro) 


PREDICATE 

(Pred N) 

may become (V) country (N) 
someday {Adv) rich (Ac//) 

fabulously (Aofy) 
a (Adi) 

and (Con/) 

(Pred N) 
one (Pro) 
powerful (Ad/) 
equally (Adv) 
an (Adj) 



Eacli of the two complements has its own modifiers. Notice 
that the word and connects a predicate noun and a predicate pro^ 
noim.‘Jnd is a conjunction, another part of speech. 

Sentence 7 of “Its Great Resources” has a compound sub¬ 
ject. Study the analysis. 

Sentence: Cattle, horses, sheep, and pigs roam over this vast, open 
, land. ^ 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 

cottle (N) — horses (N) — sheep (N) 
and (Conj) -,plgs(N) 


PREDICATE 

roam (Y) 
over (Prep) 
+land(N) 
open (Ad/*) 
Vast (Adj) 
this (Adj) 
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‘ Sentence ii of the same part of the article has two predicates. 

Sentence:' In her northern warmer states, Argentina also raises cot¬ 
ton, sugar, and tobacco and has a great variety of highly valuable 
forests. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJEa 
Argentina (N) 


PREDICATE 
(DO) (DO) 

raises (V) — cotton (N) — sugar — (N) — 
(DO) 

and (Con/) — tobacco (N) 
also (Adv) 

in (Prep)-|-states (N) 

warmer (Adj) 
northern (Adj) 
her (Pos Pro) 

and (Con/) 

(DO) 

has (V) variety (N) 

great (Adj) 
a (Adj) 

of (Prap)-|-forests (N) 

valuable (Adj) 
highly (Adv) 



Notice that each verb has its own direct object. The direct 
object of the verb raises has three elements: cotton, sugar, to¬ 
bacco. The direct object of the verb has is variety. The phrase 
in northern warmer states modifies both the verbs, raises. 
and has, but it is placed under the verb nearer to it in the sen¬ 
tence. 

In the second part of the article, “ Two Mutually Beneficial 
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Nations,” sentence 5 has compound adverbial modifiers. The 
relationship of these two modifiers, one of which is an adverb 
and the ofher a prepositional phrase, is clearly shown in the 
analysis. 

Sentence: Each nation should buy freely and in reasonable amounts 
from the other nation. 


SUBJECT 

nation (N) 
each (Adj) 


The preceding analyses show you how compound elements 
in a sentence are used. For the sake of practice, analyze the sen¬ 
tences not explained here..Discuss your work with your class¬ 
mates. To understand sentences, thoroughly, you must know the 
exact relationship of one word to another. 

^ Remember these vacts : 

1. In a sentence a compound element consists of two or more words 
or groups of words used in the same grammatical way. 

2. The words or groups of words in a compound element may be 
connected by a conjunction. 

3. A conjunction is a part of speech which joins elements of a sen¬ 
tence* 


ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

should buy (V) 
freely (Ad/) 
and (Con/) 

from (Prep)-f-nation (N) 

other (Adj) 
the (Adj) 

in (Prep)4-cimounts (N) 

reasonable (Adj) 
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PRACTICE A 

(0 

Analyze the sentences in the following articlesj “ The New 
York of South America” and “The Beautiful Capital” You 
should, of course, use any method your teacher prefers. You 
may use the graphic method wliich has been used in this book. 
This method is the shortest written form which wc could devise. 
Or you may follow the other diagrammmg method suggested 
in the Key. 

( 2 ) 

You should already know the reason for the use of each 
comma in the two articles in this Practice, Make a list of the 
words followed by commas and after each indicate the reason 
for the comma. 

7HE HEW YORK OF SOUTH AMERICA 

^Buenos Aires [bway'nohs ai'rays], thp largest city of Argentina, 
is in many respects like New York City, the metropolis of North 
America. * Both cities arc splendid, gay, and modern. ® Great rail¬ 
road lines and huge systems of rivers and canals'bring the produce of 
vast, rich, productive areas to both ports. * Fast passenger ships and 
slower cargo vessels load and unload at the miles of docks available 
in the two harbors. ® Nearly all the railway lines of Argentina radi¬ 
ate from Buenos Aires, ® The best of them have passenger service 
unexcelled in any country. ^ There arc excellent air-conditioned 
streamliners and fast freight trains. * The tracks are wide and the 
cars are heavy and comfortable. ^ The transportation system of the 
city is efficient and adequate. There are streetcars, subways, and. 
many bus lines. ^ Many tall skyscrapers of modern design and con¬ 
struction and many beautiful new factories house the business of this 
South American city. In industrial development, however, Buenos 
Aires cannot yet compare with New York or with Philadelphia, Chi¬ 
cago, or Detroit, 
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A few of these sentences begin with there, which is not an 
adverb. For example, notice sentence lo: There are strettcan 
subways, md many bus lines. The word there introduces the 
sentence and is called an expletive. Expletive comes from two 
words which simply mean to fill up. An expletive is merely an 
introductory word; it is never the subject of the sentence. It docs 
not really add anything to the meaning of the sentence, Som^ 
times it is used in the same way, as in this sentence: It is a cold 
day. Here it is an expletive and not a pronoun. 

In sentence 12 however is a parenthetical expression and does 
not modify any word in the sentence. In analyzing the sentence 
graphically, place the word however above the sentence in pa¬ 
rentheses to show that it is not a modifier. An illustration of the 
graphic analysis of a parcntiietical expression is on page 122. 

mE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL 

^ Buenos Aires is, in some respects, like New York. “ In other ways 
it is like Washington, ^D.C, ® Buenos Aires is a beautiful capitd 
‘*Like Washington, the South American city has been thoughtfully 
and carefully planned and adorned with many fine public buildings 
and spacious, well-planned parks. ® At the end of the Avenida [ah- 
vence'dah] dc Mayo, the capital building with its golden dome 
looms high. ® Indeed, the similarity of its setting to the location of 
OUT'own national capital at the head of Pennsylvania Avenue is 
striking. ^ The residence of the President of the Republic of Argen¬ 
tina is a large and elaborate “Pink House.” ®Magnificent t^c^ 
bordered avenues, glistening public buildings, elaborate marble stat¬ 
ues in dharming litde parks and plazas delight the proud resident 
and the eager traveler, ®The wealth of Argentina has poured into 
Buenos Aires. “It is, indeed, the leading cultural center of the 
southern part of South America. The National Opera House at-* 
tracts the great musicians and actors of every country. The Uni- 
versity of Buenos Aires, with its rich background and traditions, sets 
the cultural standards of jhe people. Education is compulsory and 
free. Argentina excels in the production of beautiful textbooks for 
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el^cntary school children. ^“The political, social, literary, and in- 
tellectual life of Argentina centers in this great cosmopolitan capital. 

PRACTICE B 

To make certain that you understand the work in this lesson 
write at least three illustrations of each of the following elements 
used in a compound construction: subjectj predicate; direct ob¬ 
ject; predicate noun, pronoun, or adjective; adjective modifier* 
adverbial modifier; object of preposition. You may combine any 
you care to and in this way lessen the number of sentences you 
write. ^ 


2. A sentence may consist of two or more closely related 
groups of words each of which completely expresses a 
thought and could stand alone as a separate sentence. 

A sentence, as you know, is a group of words that completely 
acpresses a thought. Furthermore, a sentence always has a sub¬ 
ject and a predicate. 

Is every group of words with a subject and a predicate a seii- 
tence? By no means I For instance, a group of words such as 
which the gauchos \gowchohz\ dnn\ has a subject, gauchos, 
and a predicate, it is not a sentence, however, for it'does 
not completely express a thought. The words which the gauchos 
drin\ depend upon something else, as they do in this statement: 
1 li\e the tea which the gauchos dtin\. 

Any group of words that contains a subject and a predicate is 
called a clause. A clause may depend upon soniething else to 
express a thought completely, in which case it is called a de¬ 
pendent clause. A clause may completely express a thought in 
itself, in which case it is called an independent clause. Such a 
group of words is known as a simple sentence. Any independent 
clause may be lifted out of a sentence and written by itself as a 
simple sentence. Two or more independent clauses which are 
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closely related in thought may be written togetlier, in which case 
the sentence is called a compound sentence. A compound sen- . 
tence consists of two or more independent clauses, written to¬ 
gether as one sentence. 

In the last unit, the statement on page 102 which preceded that 
relating to the now well-known “ corn, wheat, and beans,” read 
more or less as follows: On the gteat centred plateau, plantations 
of thousands of acres of maguey stretch for miles. 

This statement is very closely related in thought to that of 
the “ corn, wheat, and beans.” Why not combine the two closely. 
related ideas in one sentence? It can easily be done: On the 
great central plateau plantations of thousands of acres of maguey 
stretch for miles; and on other great farms, corn, wheat, and 
beans are raised. 

You have now “ compounded ” two closely related ideas in 
one sentence and have what is known as a compound sentence. 

You know now that sentences may have any number of closely 
related compound elements: compound subjects; compound 
predicates; compound predicate nouns, pronouns, or adjectives; 
and compound modifiers. Sentences may even consist of two or 
more closely related groups of words that in themselves, com¬ 
pletely express thoughts. 

As a sample exercise, try to find the compound sentences in 
the following article. 


BRAZIL, OUR 'BIG KEIGHBOR 
She Qives Us Food 


^ Another nation of great im¬ 
portance in the American 
family is Brazil. ® Brazil is a big country, for her boundaries extend 
far north and south of the equator. “Throughout this great land 
flows the mighty Amazon River, and on both side's of this rivet lies 
a tropical empire, vast and savage and largely unexplored. * Brazil 
is in our homes, every hour, and still we do not recognize her pres¬ 
ence. ® What products of Brazil have you seen today ? * At breakfast 
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your mother doubtless had a cup of coffee, and possibly you had a 
cup of cocoa. ' Both beverages may have come from Brazil. ‘ Brazil 
raises a very large part of the world’s coilec and has even been called 
the “coffee pot of die world.” “Brazil holds second place in the 
world’s production of chocolate, a very popular beverage and fla¬ 
voring. 

, She Qives Us Jiiany TSiecessities 11 ^ Without a doubt you have 

-d seen rubber in all shapes and 

forms. “Brazil was the first home of natural rubber. "Perhaps the 
old tires on your father’s car came from the banks of the Amazon. 
"Your home, of course, has electric lights. 'Brazil may be in your 
home, for Brazil alone exports carnauba wax; often used for electric 
insulation. “Even your phonograph records may have this wax, and 
consequently Brazil may be in every home with a phonograph rec¬ 
ord. “The United States sorely needs many exports from Brazil, 
manganese, chromium, mica, nickel, and tungsten. “ Yes, Brazil is 
an exceedingly rich country, and her agronomists, capable agricul¬ 
tural scientists, are developing new kinds of products. “ The United 
States and Brazil must be good friends, and they must be mutually 
beneficial. 

Did you find eight compound sentences.? You should have. 
To decide whether a sentence is a compound sentence, you must 
study each word group in the sentence and see whether it has 
a subject and a predicate. If it does, it is a clause. Next you must 
decide whether the word group expresses a thought completely. 
If ifdoes, it is an' independent clause. If the sentence has two 
or more independent clauses, it is a compound sentence. 

Some of the compound sentences have compound elements. 
A thorough understanding of the relationship of words makes 
clear just what any word in a sentence does. Study the analysis 
of sentence 3 under “ She Gives Us Food." 

Sintence; Throughout this great land flows the mighty Amazon 
■ River, and on both sides of this river lies a tropical empire, vast and 
savage and largely unexplored. 
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ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 


SUBJECT 


A mazon River (N) flows (V) 

mighty (Ac//) throughout (Prep)+land (N) 

the (Adj) great (Adj) 

this (Adj) 

and (Conj) 

empire (N) lies (V) 

unexplored (Adj) on (Prep)-f-sides (N) 

largely (Adv) both (Adj) 

and (Con/) of (Prep)-|-river (N) 

savage (Adj) this (Adj) 

and (Con/) 
vast (Adj) 
tropical (Adj) 
a (Adj) 



This graphic analysis shows clearly the relationship of the 
words in the sentence. Two independent clauses are connected 
by the conjunction and. The sentence also contains a com¬ 
pound element, the adjectives vast and savage and unexplored, 
'The fact- that a parenthetical group of words has no gram¬ 
matical relationship to the rest of the sentence is shown in the 
analysis of sentence 4 of “ She Gives Us Many Necessities.” 


SENrENCE: Your home, of course, has electric lights. 


SUBJECT 

home (N) 
your (Pos Pro) 


ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

(DO) 

has (V) lights (N) (of course) 
electric (Adj) 
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Of course is not part of the subject or the predicate, nor is it a 
modifier. Tliis fact is shown by its separation from the sentence. 
Since it is a parenthetical expression added to the sentence, it is 
placed in parentheses in the diagram. 

As a sample exercise, analyze the sentences in “ Brazil, Our 
Big Neighbor.” Show exactly the relationship of one word to 
another. Account for the use of each comma in the article. 

•(►Remember these facts: 

1. A group of words that coiitains a subject and a predicate but is 
used as only part of a sentence is called a clause. 

2. A clause that completely expresses a thought is an independent 
clause. 

3. A compound sentence is a combination of two or more inde¬ 
pendent clauses. 

4. Independent clauses may be connected by a conjunction. 

PRACTICE A 

Study the relationship of words in the following article, How 
will you do this work ? A graphic analysis made by everyone 
gives every member of the class an opportunity to do all the 
work, and class discussion then enables everyone to check his 
own work. 

THE WORLD'S JiiOST WAVTIFUL 
HARBOR 

^ Three beautiful bays form the harbor of the most magnificent 
seaport in the world, Rio de Janeiro. ® The approach to Rio from the 
sea is very impressive. “ Ships enter the great bay between steep, 
rocky mountain sentinels, for the mountains come down to the sea. 

* Glistening white beaches lie at the water’s edge, and steep peaks of 
all Mzes and shapes rise sharply from the shore. ' The most famous 
of the peaks are Tijaca [teehah^kah|, Sugar Loaf, and Corcovado 
[korkohvahkhoh], “They are visible from almost every part of 
the bay and the city. Sugar Loaf ri.ses abruptly from the sea, and the 
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other two tower above their neighboring peaks. ®Corcovado, “the 
hunchback,’* slopes gradually upward to 2300 feet on one side, but on 
the other side it drops in a sheer straight line to the city below. ®On 
the top of this rocky pinnacle a huge statue of Christ the Redeemer 
stands above the city with outstretched arms, The statue is 100 feet 
high, and it can be seen from the surrounding country. “ After dark 
the statue is ingeniously lighted. ^“Indeed, it apparently floats above 
the .city in the heavens, 

^PRACTICE B 

Use the following word groups in original sentences as 
ckuses in compound sentences or as parenthetical expressions 
of one kind or another. After each sentence you write, indicate 
the way in which you have used the assigned word group. 

1. a deep channel between rocky promontories 

2. palaces, monuments, avenues, and parks 

3. the most majestic of all trees, the royal palm 

4. a wide, tree-bordered street 

5. the street is more than a mile wide 

6. we could drink coffee at the sidewalk cafes at all hours of the 
day 

7. the thrcc-day Mardi Gras festival 

8. nature is lavish with color in this land 

9. flowers, birds, and leaves of vivid tints 

lOi the climate is kind 

3. The clauses of a compound sentence are usually connected 
by a co-ordinate conjunction which Is preceded by a 
comma. 

Notice the punctuation of this sentence: A more thrilling trip 
could never be made, and more gorgeous scenery could not he 
imagihed. Before the conjunction and, which connects the two 
independent clauses, is a comma. When the clauses of a com¬ 
pound sentence are connected by a conjunction, a comma usu-' 
ally precedes the conjunction. In this way the writer separates 
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one clause from the other, and makes his thought clear to his 
reader at a glance. 

This punctuation need not be followed when the clauses are 
very brief. Suppose the compound sentence were The explorers 
worried and the sailors sang. These clauses are very brief. In 
fact, you can read the entire sentence at a glance; consequently, 
a comma is not absolutely necessary to make the meaning clear 
for the reader. 

Conjunctions chat connect the clauses of a compound sentence 
are called co-ordinate conjunctions. Co-ordinate means of equal 
mnX. Co-ordinate conjunctions connect equal clauses or other 
elements used in the same grammatical way, that is, as sub¬ 
jects, predicates, modifiers, objects, or predicate nouns, pro¬ 
nouns, or adjectives. 

The most common co-ordinate conjunctions arc and, but, or, 
nor, for. Each of these conjunctions has a definite meaning. 
And means in addition to. But means in contrast to this. Or and 
nor mean on the other hand. For means and the explanation is 
or for example. Each of these conjunctions must be used cor¬ 
rectly with its exact meaning. 

, The article “ Flying Over Chile,” page 126, contains several 
conjunctions. These conjunctions are all co-ordinate. Why ? The 
reason is that they connect clauses of equal rank or elements 
used in the same grammatical way. 

Why not work these sample exercises to review the facts you 
have studied about compound sentences? 

(1) 

Select the clauses in the paragraph “Flying Over Chile”; 
show how the compound elements are used, 

(2) 

Select the compound sentences in “ Flying Over Chile ” and 
analyze them graphically. 
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(3) 

List the words from “ Flying Over Chile ” that are followed 
by commas, and after each comma account for its use. 

FLY/NG OVER CHILE 

^ You could cross the Andes by railroad, by muleback, or by pack 
train. “ Wc prefer air travel, however, for it gives a view of all Chile 
* First we would fly over Northern Chile, the mining section. * There 
is the Atacama Desert, the driest place on earth. ^ Rivers in this part 
of Chile are lost in its parched sands* “ In the mountain peaks of this 
region lie Chile’s rich deposits of copper, iron, and coal. ^ Next we 
would wing our way over Central Chile. ® It rains here in winter, 
and consequently this part of Chile has good agricultural land and 
valuable pasturage area. “Full, wide rivers flow through this section, 
and they arc used for summer irrigation. Wheat raising and manu¬ 
facturing arc man’s main work here. Our plane would probably 
land at the hilly, busy port of Valparaiso. On our way again we 
,would soon be flying over the lake region, the Switzerland of South 
America,” with its shining lakes between mountain peaks. “We 
would look down upon, the inspiring, world-famous “ Christ of the 
Andes,” a monument erected to international peace by the people of 
, Chile and Argentina. Later we would fly over hundreds of islands, 
large and small, to the Strait of Magellan and on to the main island 
of Tierra del Fuego. There we would see vessels, tiny specks on 
the winding canals of this vast plain. This part of Chile is rich in 
lumber and sheep .and coal. 

The compound sentences in this paragraph consist of clauses 
closely related in thought. Only such clauses should be joined 
into compound sentences. 

You may find compound sentences in your reading in which 
the comma is hot used to separate one clause from another, 
In such cases the writer probably thought the reader did not 
need the help of the comma. In your writing at this rime, it is 
best to be consistent in the use of a comma before the conjunc- 
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tion that connects the clauses of a compound sentence. Omit 
the comma only when tlie compound sentence is brief. 

<► Remember .THESE facts; 

1. In a compound sentence a comma precedes the conjunction that 
connects the independent clauses. 

2. The common co-ordinate conjunctions are “ or,” “ for,” “ nor,” 
“and,” “but.” 

3. The independent clauses which make up a compound sentence 
should be closely related. 

PRACTICE A 

In the sentences of the following article, " A Rich but Barren 
Land,” you will find compound sentences and compound ele¬ 
ments. 

(1) 

Analyze graphically the sentences in the article. 

(2) 

List all words followed by commas and indicate the reason 
for each comma. 


^ %1CH WT BARREN £AND 

7 he tAtacama "Desert 


^ Atacama Desert is the hot¬ 
test and driest place in the 
world. ®It is, however, renowned for its apparently inexhaustible 
supply of nitrate of soda, “ Nitrate of soda is used for fertilizer, and 
explosives for all purposes depend upon its power. ^The entire re¬ 
gion receives no rainfall, ® Therefore rain cannot dissolve and wash 
away the valuable salts. ® In some places nitrate of soda lies close to 
the surface, a glaring grayish-white expanse, ^In other sections of 
this 450-mile desert) the top layer is sand, and then a layer of rock 
covers the nitrate ore. 
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Electric drills plant charges 
of explosives, and the ore is 
thrown out in great chunks, ®It is then taken to a near-by refinery. 

® There it is crushed, and the nitrate is dissolved in boiling water. 

* The water is later drained into huge drying vats for evaporation, 
®The residue has its value, for iodine is one of the important by¬ 
products and is a valuable export, " The hot, dry, desert air quickly 
completes the evaporation process, and the nitrate crystallizes. ^ Fer¬ 
tilizer factories, powder plants, and chemical factories all over the 
Vvorld receive the nitrate in its crystal form, ® On all exports of ni¬ 
trate the government, of Chile receives a tax. ® As a matter of fact, 
the export of nitrate produced one fourth of Chile’s revenue before 
'World War I, for the quantities.exported were enormous. Since 
that time, however, the artificial production of nitrates has been de¬ 
veloped in practically all countries, and poor Chile has suffered 
gready financially. ■ 

PRACTICE B 

These extra exercises give you opportunities to write original 
compound elements and compound sentences. 

. (0 

Show your understanding of tlie exact meaning of the five 
most common co-ordinate conjunctions by writing each in an 
original sentence, 

( 2 ) 

The following are brief simple sentences. Make each sentence 
compound by adding a second closely related thought. Also 
add to each sentence a compound element, 

1. Chile is a long country. 

2. Narrow valleys extend the entire length of Chile. 

3. Each of its thirty great mountain peaks is higher than any moun¬ 
tain in North America. 

4- In one section rain is almost unknown. 

5. Rivers from the melting snow traverse this narrow country* 


Refining ISlitrate Ore 
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4. Compound sentences without co-ordinate conjunctions are 
punctuated with a semicolon. 

You have learned that compound sentences arc made up of 
independent clauses connected by co-ordinate conjunctions. 
Sometimes tlie conjunction is omitted, as in this sentence: In 
the capital of Colombia the schools are excellent; they might 
tuell be models for all South American countries. 

Notice how this sentence is punctuated. A semicolon is used 
to separate die two independent clauses. A semicolon indicates 
a more decided break in thought than a comma, but not so 
great a break as a period. Whenever the co-ordinate conjunc¬ 
tion is omitted in a compound sentence, use a semicolon to 
separate one clause from another. 

Read the following article, paying special attendon to the 
marks of punctuation within the sentences. 


OUR QOOD KEIGHBOR, COLOMBIA 

^Athens, Greece was the cultural center of the ancient world; Bo¬ 
gota, Colombia, is the cultural center of all South America, ? The 
best writing in South America has been done by the citizens of 
Colombia; her writers have given Colombia a high rank in modern 
literature. ‘ In the capital of Colombia the schools are excellent; they 
might well be models for all South American countries. * The press 
of Bogota is unusually free; daily the editors of her papers write 
stimulating editorials. 'No censor stifles the expression of these; 
thoughts; no ambitious owner dictates the policies of the writers. 
® Yes, Bogota is the cultural center of South America; it is also the 
capital of a very progressive South. American country. ' Originally 
the name of the country was New Granada; in 1863 the name be¬ 
came Colombia in honor of Columbus. 'For forty years Colombia 
has been a true democracy; it has held regular elections, the elected 
have taken office, and they have served their full terms. 
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The paragraph on Colombia contains several compound sen¬ 
tences in which the independent clauses are not connected by 
co-ordinate conjunctions. In every such sentence a semicolon' 
separates tire two clauses. 

Notice the punctuation of sentence 8: For forty years Colom¬ 
bia has been a true democracy; it has held regular elections, the 
elected have ta\en office, and they have served their full terms. 
You will agree that the semicolon is the correct punctuation, 
.since two independent clauses arc not connected by a co-or^nate 
conjunction. But you may think that a semicolon should be 
used in place of the comma to separate it has held regular elec¬ 
tions and the elected have ta\en office. Read the sentence again. 
Notice that the last three independent clauses make a series of 
clauses. The correct punctuation of a series is a comma between 
every two terms. This rule accounts for the use of tlie commas. 

Can you account for all the commas in “ Our Good Neigh¬ 
bor, Colombia ” ? Try it, as a sample exercise. Show that you 
know the rule for each. 

^These two rules are important: 

1. Use a comma before the co-ordinate conjunction that connects 
the independent clauses of a compound sentence^ 

2. When lie co-ordinate conjunction is omitted in a compound 
sentence, use a semicolon between the clauses. 

PRACTICE A 

The following paragraph is incompletely punctuated. On a 
sheet of paper write every word that should be followed by a 
punctuation mark, insert the correct mark, and state the reason 
for its use. Your teacher may also want you to analyze some of 
the sentences. 

THE C^CAO T^REE 

^ chocolate tree? ® Take another piece of 
fudge and thank the cacao tree for it furnishes the world both choco- 
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late and cocoa. ® It is a strange rather ugly-looking tree. * Its home 
is the moist tropical lowlands o£ South America but the enterprising 
people o£ Colombia and Ecuador have planted great plantations of 
this valuable product. ^ The rich alluvial soil of their coastal plain 
raises cacao beans of superior size and quality. ® The trees are planted 
quite close together. Their trunks shade the soil at the roots. ® The 
trees arc usually not large they have bare queer-looking branches 
with few leaves. ® At flowering time the tree looks its loveliest it is 
covered then with a mass of small pink flowers. These flowers 
grow directly from the trunk and cover the tree with color. Not 
one flower in forty blossoms matures into fruit for the tree could not 
carry so great a weight. ^®The large cinnamon-brown pods hang 
rigidly against the tree in fact they must be cut away with a sharp 
knife. Each pod looks like a football and contains many beans. 

^PRACTICE B 

Write an original paragraph that may be used as a dictation 
exercise in punctuation. See that the paragraph contains com¬ 
pound sentences that are punctuated by a comma and by a semi¬ 
colon. 


5. Conjunctive adverbs are sometimes used to join independ¬ 
ent clauses in compound sentences. Tliese words show dif¬ 
ferent relationships between the ideas expressed in th^ 
independent clauses. 

Read the following article and notice especially the italicized 
words. 


QREAT SOUTH AMERICAN HERO 

The TZaming of T)enezuela 


^ During the early period of 
exploration, a Spanish colo¬ 
nist came upon an Indian village. ® It was built of the usual thatched 
houses; however, this village was different from others.'®The little 
houses were built out over the water on indeed, die village re¬ 
minded the Spaniard of Venice in Italy. ^ At once he gave the name 
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o£ Venezuela [veh nah zwee'luh] to this place; accordingly, Vene- 
zuela has been the country’s name. ‘ Venezuela means “ Little Ven¬ 
ice.”. * Venezuela is the land of Simon Bolivar, the great liberator of 
South America. 

Early £ife of Simon bolivar I '' Simon Bolivar was born in 
" . ' r , J iCaracas [kah rah'kahs] in 

1783. * His family was both wealthy and conservative; however, Boli¬ 
var was greatly influenced by his tutor, an idealistic and liberty-loving 
man. “ At sixteen he went to Spain and attended a university there; 
mVi his life’s work was not apparent. ‘ At twenty-one he was in Paris' 
there he witnessed the coronation of Napoleon. ' He was greatly im- 
prewed by the love of the people for their leader; thereby his own 
desire for leadership was encouraged. 

'BOLIVAR'S WORK OF LIBERATION 

“^ In 1810 Bolivar returned to South America; then he began the 
work of'liberation. *For thirteen years he led his armies; mean- 
while he experienced defeat and victory. ® Bolivar first conceived the 
idea of American unity; therefore, he was really the father of Pan- 
Americanism.. * He called the first conference of American states; 
however, the American countries were not ready for this idea*. 

Bolivar was years in advance of his people. * Bolivar was general, 
president, protector, and dictator; nevertheless, at the time of his 
jlfath he was alone and almost forgotten. 

In these articles each italicized word is a connecting word. 
For example, in “ The Naming of Venezuela,” page 131, how- 
ever connects two independent clauses in sentence 2, which Is 
a compound sentence: It was built of the usual thatched houses; 
however, this village was different from others. However also 
has the use of an adverb in the sentence. Since however con¬ 
nects two clauses as a conjunction does and is also used as an 
adverb, it is called a conjufictivc adveth. 

Other conjuncuve adverbs frequently used are besides, conse- 
y, fufthetmore, hence $ in fact, likewise, tnoreovef, other- ■ 
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wise, so, then, thence, whereas, and while. Wherever these words 
are used to join separate but related ideas, they are conjunctive 
advdrbs. WW two independent clauses are connected by a con¬ 
junctive adverb, a semicolon precedes the joining word. 

You will never use all of these conjuncdve adverbs at one 
tim e in either your written or your oral work. They are given 
so that you may recognize them and understand their use. They 
add variety to your language when used sparingly and properly. 

You have learned that these words are sometimes parentheti¬ 
cal. Read again pages pp-ioi. If a word is used parenthetically, it 
should be set off by commas. 

Some people feel that their thought can be as well expressed 
by using a comma as by using a semicolon within a sentence 
before a clause introduced by the conjunctive adverb so. Others 
do not agree. In this book we use a semicolon before every ad¬ 
verbial conjunction which introduces a clause within a sentence. 

' As a sample exercise discuss the punctuation in “ A Great 
South American Hero ” with your teacher and classmates. You 
will find the adverb there used in this sentence: At twenty-one 
he was in Paris; there he witnessed the coronation of Napoleon. 
There is not a conjunctive adverb; it is simply an adverb used to 
modify the verb witnessed. This sentence has no co-ordinate con¬ 
junction. That fact alone accounts for the semicolon. , 

0 Remember these points: 

1. A conjunctive adverb is a conjunction used as an adverb. It may , 
connect the independent clauses of a compound sentence. 

2. A semicolon precedes a conjunctive adverb when it cbnnwts 
independent clauses. 

PRACTICE A 

The following article demands most of the punctuation you 
have studied in this book. Read each sentence carefully; then 
list the words that should be followed by punctuation and indi¬ 
cate the proper mark and the reason for each. 
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VENEZUELANS WEALTH 

^ The two most valuable ex¬ 
ports o£ Venezuela petro¬ 
leum and gold come from below the surface of the soil. ^ The p^ 
troleum industry of Venezuela made a very dramatic entrance into 
the world’s market and its early record has never been surpassed, 

® One well on the shore of Lake Maracaibo [mah'rah kai'boh] pro 
, duced a million barrels of oil in ten days. ’^For centuries before the ^ 
white man’s coining to America the Indians had used the oil from 
the shores of Lake Maracaibo. ® Little commercial development of 
the region was made however until the twentieth century then for¬ 
eign capital drilled wells. ®The whole field near the lake was phe-. 
nomenally rich in oil, ’ Wells were immediately dug on the low¬ 
lands beside the lake in the shallow waters and on the sandy shore 
in fact the whole region became a vast network of oil wells. ®The 
crude oil is carried by pipe line the cheapest method to the nearest 
seaport Maracaibo thence it goes by steamer to the near-by Dutch 
island of Curagao [koo'rahsah'oh]. "The petroleum industry of 
Venezuela has become its greatest source of revenue in fact petro- 
Icuni comprises 85 per cent of all Venezuela’s exports. The govern¬ 
ment of Venezuela put a tax on the export of oil so a huge revenue 
has been its reward. AIL government expenditures have been met 
by this tax therefore the country was free from debt for a long time. 

^Venezuela lies wholly in 
the torrid zone therefore in 
the lowlands it is a very hot country however the high plateaus and 
mountains have a temperate pleasant climate. ^Both regions are 
highly productive and each produces its own type of agricultural prod¬ 
ucts, 

"Dense forests cover the hot lowlands along the rivers.these for¬ 
ests yield valuable products rubber balata a gutta-percha gum and 
tonka beans. * The long almond-shaped fragrant tonka beans are used 
. for flavorings and perfumes. ® Banana sugar and tobacco plantations 
thrive on the cleared lowlands whereas coffee plantations need the 
higher hill slopes. ® The cacao tree grows wild in the forests further- 
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more great plantations o£ cacao produce a superior quality of cacao 
bean.’This product also is a valuable export. ®The Venezuelans 
raise corn beans and rice for dreir own use. " Huge herds of cattle and 
horses range the llanos [lyah'nohs] the grassy central plains so hides 
are exported in great quantities. 

*PRACTICE B 

Arc you sure you can make your thought clear to your readers 
by correct punctuation when you write compound sentences? 
Write ten original compound sentences in which the independ¬ 
ent clauses are not connected by co-ordinate conjunctions. To 
each sentence add one of the following, correctly punctuated. 

1. A series of nouns 

2. A parenthetical word group 

3. An appositive 

4. A series of independent clauses 

5. An adverbial noun 

6. A series of phrases 

7. A series of predicates 

8. An adjective modified by an adverb 

9. An adverb modified by an adverb 

10. A fairly long introductory phrase 

Your teacher may want you to write these sentences on the 
blackboard and then discuss them with your classmates. 

6. Review of compound elements and compound sentences. 

Read the following article and notice the punctuation, espe¬ 
cially the use of the comma and the dash. 

^ WARM JAOUlSnAlN £AKE 

" Halfway between Panama, just above the northern tip of South 
America, and Cape Horn, at the southern end, is beautiful Lake Titi-- 
caca [tee'teekah'kahj. ==The highest navigable lake in the worH, it 
lies at the great elevation of 12,500 feet above sea level, halt m Peru 
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half in Bolivia. “ The waters ofthe lake should presumably freeze 
in winter; however, they are always fairly warm. Even in the cold 
months, June, July, and August—it seems strange that winter is in 
sunamer there—the temperature rarely goes below thirty degrees; in¬ 
deed, anyone can usually have a daily swim in Lake Titicaca through¬ 
out the entire year. “ Apparently the rim of snow-capped mountains 
or tlie lake itsdf has some unusual effect upon the temperature: the 
mountains may hold the warm air in, the lake may create warm cur¬ 
rents, or tlje lake may have warm springs in it. “ This mountain lake 
is 155 miles long, and it is 66 miles wide. 

This article contains most of the punctuation you have studied 
in this tmit. It also has two marks that may be new to you. One 
mark is the dash. Sentence 4 illustrates the mos^ common use 
of the dash. The clause, seems strange that winter is in sum¬ 
mer there, is a break in the thought of the sentence. To show 
that fact, dashes set off the. clause that makes the break in 
thought. 

Another use of the dash is shown in the following sentence:, 
Rare jewels, bands of beaten gold and silver, and gold nuggets 
—all these decorations - covered the temples and palaces. The 
dash is used before the word all, which sums up the items men¬ 
tioned before, namely, rare jewels, bands of beaten gold and 
silver, and gold nuggets. When you mention a long series and 
wish to sum it up, you may use a dash before the summing-up 
word. 

Usual practice, as interpreted by others, limits our use of the 
dash to these two occasions. To use a dash in place of a comma 
is without real meaning. 

Another mark you have not studied is used in sentence 5 of 
“ Earlier Than Columbus.” This is the colon (:) which appears 
after the main clause. The colon tells the reader that a formal 
listing is coming immediately. In this sentence the writer says 
the rim of the mountains has an unusud effect upon the tern- 
^perature, and then he lists possible causes, In using the colon, be 
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sure that the idea of listing is evident j insert the colon immedi¬ 
ately before the list. 

The other marks in the article you should know well. As a 
sample exercise jot down on a piece of paper every word in the 
article “ Earlier Than Columbus ” that is followed by a mark of 
punctuation. Indicate the reason for each mark. Why not ana¬ 
lyze a few of the sentences to make certain that you understand 
the relationship of words in the sentences ? 

^ These facts am important: 

1, A sentence may contain compound elements connected by a con- 
junction, 

2 , A compound sentence consists of two or more independent 
clauses, 

3, Unless independent clauses are very short, a comma precedes the 
coordinate conjunction that connects them, 

4* A semicolon is used between two clauses when no co-ordinate 
conjunction is used. 

5. A semicolon precedes the conjunctive adverb that connects inde¬ 
pendent clauses. 

6. A dash indicates a break in thought or a summing up. 

7. A colon is used before a formal listing. 


PRACTICE A 


On a sheet of paper list fronn^ the following incompletely punc¬ 
tuated letter every word that should be followed by a mark of 
punctuation. Insert the mark and indicate the reason for it. 


BETTER FROM £IMA 


Lima [Icc raah] Peru 
August.241946 


Dear Lois 

^ Here we are in Lima the wonderful old capital of Peru. ® Every 
minute of the airplane trip from Quito [kcc'toh] the capital of Ecua¬ 
dor was a thrilling adventure nevertheless the week here rivals those 
cxperieaces. "Later I shall tell you,about the plane its capable crew 
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andithe gorgeous scenery in the Andes. ^ The passengers were a typi¬ 
cal west-coast group two Chileans three Peruvians a delightful Scotch 
lady an American engineer and the two of us. 

® Yes my first glimpse of Lima certainly fascinated me. ® Interest¬ 
ing old buildings of the Spanish days churches with chiming bells 
the cathedral rich in treasures museums with priceless Inca relics 
narrow streets with tempting shops which should we visit first? 

^ Can you guess my choice? ® Yes I went first to the great city square 
the Plaza dc Armas- ® Here the modern and the ancient join hands 
indeed that contrast is apparent almost everywhere in Lima. An 
ancient fountain stands in the center of the plaza. On one side the 
old cathedral with its twin towers reaches for the sky adjoining is 
the Archbishop’s palace. Across the plaza stands the Independence 
Hall of Peru. There San Martin [sahn mahr teen ] Peru’s self, 
sacrificing liberator announced the liberation of the country in 1822. 

The fourth side of the plaza is covered by the magnificent and 
enormous new palace of the President of Peru. It is a dignified ele¬ 
gant old plaza and I could have spent days there. 

Yesterday we motored to Callao [kahl yah'oh] the seaport eight 
miles down the mountainside. It is a busy modern port now with 
probably the finest docks in all South America however it too has 
seen its share of history. Ships were unloading machinery auto¬ 
mobiles canned goods lumber and coal for poor Peru has little build¬ 
ing material and no coal. Freighters steamers tankers launches all 
maneuvered carefully and quickly in the crowded harbor. “‘‘I saw 
Peru’s exports too cotton sugar copper silver and gold. ^ Petroleum 
first in importance goes from northern ports. 

“ I shall go to Callao again then I shall take the trip up the Peru¬ 
vian Central Railroad. It climbs 16^000 feet within 100 miles of 
the coast moreover it is a succession of tunnels bridges and switch- 
backs consequently the scenery is magnificent. The famous Cerro- 
de-Pasco [sayVroh day pahs'koh] silver and copper mine is the rail-, 
way’s terminal in fact it was* built for the use of the mine.' 

Letters take time I shall talk at home and what long tales I 
shall tell. 


As ever 

•JoAnne 
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*PRACTICE B 

(x) 


Here is a puzzle. Below arc all the elements of three sentences 
of one paragraph. Put them together, jigsaw fashion, so that 
the punctuation and capitalization used here have to be retained. 


I. In June, at the end of the 
school year,' 

2 .1 want to sec Callao, 

3. of Colombia, Peru, 

4. We shall 

5. Mother wants to study the 
ruins of the Incas; 

6. travel mostly by plane; 

7. my father and mother and 
sister and I 


8 . and Venezuela. 

9, shall start out for a tour 

10. my Father wants to visit 
the oil wells of Venezuela; 

11. for centuries the only legal 
port for the South American col¬ 
onies. 

12. however, we shall also go 
by boat and train. 

13. Peru, 


(2) 

Here is the second part of the puzzle. Below are the elements 
of four sentences, which form a second paragraph. Put them to¬ 
gether, jigsaw fashion, just as you did those above. 


1. hence, the King of Spain 
protected his booty. 

2. The robbers of the sea, 

3. a law that everything enter¬ 
ing or leaving South America 
must go through Callao. ^ 

4. Dutch buccaneers, English 
privateers, French corsairs, 

5. gold, and silver, 

6. He created a new law, 

7. At first only precious metals, 

8. set out for Spain with a con¬ 
voy of warships, 


9. a means of protecting mer¬ 
chant ‘ships that is sometimes 
used in modern days. 

10. From this port the Spanish 
galleons 

11. lay in wait for 

12. however, merchandise also 
was later accompanied by con¬ 
voy. 

13. were convoyed; 

14. the stately Spanish ships of 
former times; 
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Books About South America 

Some of these books will interest you, if you wish to know more 
about the countries of South America. 

Along the Inca Highway, by Alida Sims Malkus. In "New World 
Neighbors ’’ Series, D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1941 
Argentina. Introd. by Alberto Caprile, Jr. Edited by Laszlo Fodor, 
Hastings House, Publishers, New York, 1941 , . 

Boys of the Andes, by Alice Desmond, Alida Malkus, and Ednah ' 
Wood. D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1941 
Brazil. Introd. by Francisco Silva, Jr. Edited by Laszlo Fodor.: 

Hastings House, Publishers, New York, 1940 . ,' 

The Encknted Jungle, by Isadorc Lhevinne. Coward-McCann, New ■ 
York, 1933 

teds See South America, by Ann Witherspoon. The Southern Pub-'' 
lishing Co., Dallas, 1939 

Uberators and Heroes of South America, hy Marion Lansing. L. C, 
Page and Company, Boston, 1940 

My Hi{€ {Buenos Aires to New Yor{), by Augusto Flores. G, P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1929 

Neighbors to the South, by Delia Goetz. Harcourt, Brace and Cora- 
' pany. New York, 1941 

North America and South America, by G. R. Bodley and e! L. 

Thurston. Iroquois Publishing Company, New York, 1941 
Picture Idap Geography of South America, by Vernon Quinn. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New York, 1941 
The Story of the Other America, by Richard C. Gill and Helen Hoke., 
■ Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1941 




UNIT SEVEN 


Comp/ex Sentences 


Many sentences you use are neither simple nor compound. 
What arc such sentences? They are complex sentences. Since 
this kind of sentence appears often in your speech and writing, 
you should understand the relationship of words in a complex 
' sentence. 

The purpose of this unit is to give you a thorough understand¬ 
ing of complex sentences so that you will be able to use them 
easily in expressing meanings- 


1. A complex sentence contains at least one independent 
clause and one dependent clause. The dependent clause 
may be an adjective clause. 


Notice the underscored words in this sentence; The natives 
greeted the men who approached the shore. You sec that who 
approached the shore is a clause because it has a subject and a 
predicate. You know that it is a dependent clause because it 
depends upon the other clause in the sentence for its meaning. 
Any sentence that contains a dependent clause is a complex 
sentence. 

A complex sentence, as you will see later, may contain more 
than one dejpendent clause. 

. U1 , 
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Study the relationship of words in the following analysis 
Sentence: The natives greeted the men who approached the shore 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 

(DO) 

natives (N) greeted (V) men (N) 

“the (Adi) 
(DO) 
shore (N) 
the (Adj) 



the (Adj) 


who (Re/ Pro) 



The independent clause is tAe natives greeted the men. Its 
subject, verb, and object are natives greeted men. The subject, 
verb, and object of the dependent clause are who approached 
shore. The pronoun who, which refers to men and is used in. 
place of men, is the subject of the dependent clause. The entire 
dependent clause is a modifier of men. It tells “ which” men, 
namely, men who approached the shore. Because this clause 
is- used like an adjective to modify a noun, it is an adjective 
clause. In the analysis the arrow drawn from the word who to 
the word men shows that the dependent clause modifies men. 

Dependent clauses are frequently used as adjective modifiers. 
An adjective clause may modify any noun in a sentence. Gener¬ 
ally an adjective clause is introduced by who, whose, whom, 
which, or that. Since these words are used in place of nouns, 
they are pronouns; and since they relate one word to another, 
they are called relative pronouns. In a graphic analysis use the 
abbreviation {Rel Pro) to indicate a relative pronoun. The cor¬ 
rect use of each relative pronoun is discussed on pages 270- 
287. 

Read the following article, as a sample exercise, and find all 
the dependent clauses and the noun each modifies. 
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CANADA, OUR QOOD KEIGHBOR 
ro mE HORTH 


White fJAen Qo to 


^In 1533 three small ships 
with Cartier, the French¬ 


man, and his men on board sailed up a river in the New World, 


2 The natives greeted the men who approached the shore. ®The In¬ 
dians, who had never before seen white men, sang wild songs and 
danced excitedly. ^ They .shouted strange words, which the white 
men could not understand., ® The Indian leader exclaimed “ Kanata ” 
and pointed to the small settlement of huts on the shore. ® Thus the 
name of our good neighbor to the north became Kanata, which was 


later pronounced “ Canada.” 


’Jhe £>and and Teople ^ C^ada is a great laad, 

which reaches from the At¬ 
lantic to the Pacific. ^ Canada has nine provinces, which are like our 
states, and two territories, like Alaska, ° Canada extends north nearly 
to the North Pole. ^ The St. Lawrence River, which forms part of 
the boundary between Canada and the United States, is a great water¬ 
way. ® Canada has a population of twelve million inhabitants, who 
live principally in the large centers. ® Canada has vast areas, which 
have very little human life. 


As you have seen, sentence 2 of ‘‘ White Men Go to Canada ” 
contains an adjective clause; so does sentence 3. Each of these 
sentences contains two clauses, one independent, the other de¬ 
pendent. What are they? Don’t think that the dependent clause 
always follows the independent clause. The dependent clause 
may come anywhere in a sentence. First, find the introductory 
word of the dependent clause. Read sentence 3 again. The word 
that introduces the dependent clause who. Now you can easily 
point out the dependent clause; it is who had never before seen 
white men. The word who refers to Indians; therefore the dc- 
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-^ — - _ , 

pendent clause modifies Indians, The vrord Indians is canltf ' 
antecedent of who. Here is the analysis. ^ 

Sentonce : The Indians, who had never before seen white men . 
wild songs and danced excitedly. eOiSang 


SUBJECT 
Indians (N). 


I the (Adj) 


who (fte/ Pro) 


ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

song (V) 

and (Con/) 

. danced (V) 

excitedly (Adv) 


had seen (^) 
before (Adv) 
never [Adv) 


(DO) 
songs (N) 

(Ad/) 



(D O) 
men (N) 
white (Adj) 


™ dauf h'S?? dama and a dapahi 5 

ent Clause, it is a complex sentence. The dependent clause is ’ 

tad£'?r.T°‘^^ Notfca that tha pradiat. ' 

W has the complement J0«w. ^ 

damann; <aaic i 

must first study it ^Itwcyer you analyze a sentence, you , 

kind they are/ many dauses it has .and what:' i 

Study santeoae a of" The Landand People." . 
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Sentence: Canada has nine provinces, which are like our states, and 
two territories, like Alaska. 


ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 
Canada (N) 



PREDICATE 

(DO) 

provinces (N) 
nine (Adj) 

(DO) 
territories (N) 


two (Adj) 
like (Prep) 

+Alaska (N) 

ore (V) 

like (Prep)-f-states (N) 

our (Pos Pro) 



In this sentence the dependent clause is which are lil^e our 
states; it modifies provinces, which word is, therefore, the ante¬ 
cedent of the relative pronoun which. Notice that the depend¬ 
ent clause comes within the independent clause. An adjective 
clause almost always follows the word it modifies in the inde¬ 
pendent clause. 

Somfetimes the relative pronoun is the object of the verb in 
the dependent clause. Notice, for example, sentence 4 of “ White 
Men Cto to Canada” arid the relationship of the words in it. 
This relationship of words is shown in the analysis which fol¬ 
lows, on page 146. 
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Sentence: They shouted strange words, which the white men could 
not understand. 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT 
they (Pro) 

men (N) 
white (Adj) 
the (Adf) 


shouted (V) 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 
words (N) 


could understand (V) 
not (Acfv) 


K strange (Adp 
(DO) 

which (Rel Pro) 



The dependent clause is which the white men could not un- 
jerstand. Find the subject by taking the verb and asking 
“ who who could not understand? The answer is men. That 
noun is the subject of the clause. Find the direct object of 
understand by* asking men could not understand "what”? 
The ainswer is which, the relative pronoun, whose antecedent is 
words. In order to know the relationship of words in an adjec- 
tive clause, find its parts and their modifiers. If you take this 
step thoughtfully, you will make no errors. 

- Now read again the fifth sentence in “ White Men Go to Can- 
a a . The Indian leader exclaimed Kanata and pointed to 
t e small settlement of huts on the shpre. Is this a compound or 
comply sentence? A study of the sentence shows that the sen¬ 
tence has one subject, Indian leader and two predicates, 
n^ely, exclaimed Kanata and pointed to the small settlement 
of huts on the shore. The sentence is therefore a simple sentence 
with a compound predicate. 

Study the analysis of the following sentence. 
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Sentence; North of the forest belt are the mossy Arctic tundras,,great 
treeless plains, on which reindeer thrive. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 

(Appos) 

tundras (N)=pjains (N) 

Arctic (Adj) h treeless (Adj) 
mossy (Adi) great (Adj) 
the (Adj) 


PREDICATE 

ara(V) 
north (Adv) 



of (Prep)+belt (N) 


forest (Adj), 
the (Adj) 


reindeer (N) 


thrive (VQ j 

on (Prep)-|-> vhich (Re/Pro) 


The dependent clause which reindeer thrive modifies the 
noun plains. Plains is the antecedent of the relative, pronoun 
which. Notice that the preposition on introduces the dependent 
clause. The reason for this order is that generally a preposition 
is not separated from its object. Notice, too, that which is the 
object of the preposition. A relative pronoun has the same use 
as a noun and therefore can be the object of a preposition. 

Before you work the exercise in this lesson, study tWoughly 
the sentences in “ Canada, Our Good Neighbor to the North.” 
Analyze graphically the sentences in it and discuss the various 
elements of the sentences with your classmates and teacher. 

^Remember: 

1. A clause that depends upon another part of the sentence for its 
meaning is a dependent clause. 

2., Dependent clauses may be used as adjectives. 

3. Dependent adjective dauses are introduced by the relative pro¬ 
nouns “ who,” “ whom,” whose,” “ which,” that.” 

4. The word to which a rdative pronoun xefers is the antecedent of 
the pronoun. 
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5. A complex sentence contains at least one dependent clause aod 
one independent clause. 

PRACTICE A 

Analyze each complex sentence in the following article, and 
show the relationship of each dependent clause to the inde. ' 
pendent clause. You may analyze the sentences graphically, or ’■ 
you may analyze only the dependent clause, indicating the noun 
it modifies. ; 

CANADA'S Q-REAT WEALTH | 

I'he Sea and Forest Troduce " Canada is rich in natural 
'health resources. “ This great coun-/; 

—Il try has everything thatproi- ^:^ 
duces wealth. ® The amazing fisheries o£ the eastern coast first at-.’ \ 
tracted adventurers, who saw wealth in the sea. '^They remainetj, 
and settled the eastern provinces, which are washed by Atlantic 
ters, ® Next it was the marvelous richness o£ the fur trade that drew;. 
adventurous people north and westward. ® For many years Canada’s 
cold northland has supported the trapper, upon whom the great fur 
industry depends. ^ Some of these trappers, who hunted in the 
ests, saw another source of wealth, ® They felled the trees, which';: 
grew in such unlimited quantities, ° Fir trees, pine trees, spruce, hem¬ 
lock, cedar—all have gone to the sawmills. “Their products have' 
developed the lumber industry, which is one of Canada’s greatest; 
sources of wealth. Every year the spruce forests yield three million 
tons of newsprint paper, which is sold principally to the United;^ 
States. ^®In fact, papermaking is Canada*s chief manufacturing in^ 
dustry. “ Certain chemists, whose special study is wood products,>are, 
constantly finding new uses for wood and wood pulp. 

tAgri^ture Traduces Wealth I"Agriculture is the indus.^ 

- 1 | try that produces Canada's 
greatest wealth. ’ Miles of waving wheat, whose hardy qualities haiff' 
been especially bred for this cold section, stretch through the praifi 
provinces. "Storage elevators like sentinels line the railways 
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cross the Dominion. * From ports on Hudson Bay, from Vancouver 
in the West, and from Montreal in the East, Canada pours her golden 
grain into the markets of the world, 

^ Finally, Canada has still an¬ 
other great natural source of 
wealth. ® The mountains of Canada, which cover millions of square 
miles, are rich in gold, silver, copper, nickel, and other metals. ® In 
fact, .mining is another industry that produces great wealth for 
Canada, * Another important fact we must remember about our 
northern neighbor, ® At famous Great Bear Lake, Canada has a rich 
mineral deposit of pitchblende, which is used in the splitting of the 
atom, 

^PRACTICE B 

In a magazine article which you have found intcresting, pick 
out ten adjective clauses. Remember that each such clause is 
introduced by a relative pronoun. What word do you ttink each 
clause modifies ? Present your sentences to your classmates and 
see whether they agree with you, , . 

2. The adjective clause in a complex sentence may be either 
restrictive or nonrestriefive. 

What is the dependent clause in such a sent^cc as this: The 
river that the Canadians li\€ best is the lovely Sl Lawrence ? 
A moment’s thought will show you that it is that the Canadians 
li\e best. This clause is absolutely necessary to the meaning of 
the sentence; without it the sentence would read The river is 
the lovely St, Lawrence, This group of words lacks the meaning 
the writer intended to convey. At once the reader would ask, 
“What river? ” The dependent clause limits the meaning of 
the river to the river that the Canadians like best* You can see 
that this clause is a limiting or restricting modifier. A clause 
that is needed in order to make clear the meaning of a noun is 
called a restrictive clause. Because such a clause has a very close 
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and necessary relationship to the word it modifies, a restrictive ,;' 
clause is not set off from tlie rest of the sentence by commas; 

Study the underscored dependent adjective clause in this sen¬ 
tence: This river, which was the first highway for the French 
explorers, is the most beautiful entrance to Canada. When the . 
dependent clause is omitted, the sentence is This river is the 
most beautiful entrance to Canada. Without the adjective clause , 

. the thought is perfeedy clear. Which was the first highway for'. :.. 
~ the French explorers simply adds another idea about the river, i 
Because the clause does not restrict the noun it modifies, it ,is y 
called a nonrestrictive clause. Commas are used to set off a non- ' 
restrictive clause from the rest of the sentence. 

When used with its exact meaning, the relative pronoun that v 
introduces a restrictive clause. That should not be used to in.-, . 
troduce a nonrestrictive clause. You may notice in your reading 
that who and which as well as that are often used to introduce ' 
nonrestrictive clauses! But if you want to emphasize the fact 
that a clause is restrictive and make the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence unmistakably clear, you can do so by introducing the 
clause with that. ’ v 

Read thoughtfully the sentences in the following article, pay¬ 
ing special attention to the dependent clauses arid their punc- : 
tuation. ' , 

rHE QASPE 

. ^ The river that the Canadians like best is the lovely St. Lawrence.,. 
’This river, which was the first highway for the French explorers, '■[ 
is the most beautiful entrance to Canada, “The southern.shore of 
the St. Lawrence, near the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is the Gasp^ [gas' 
pay'] Periinsula, a place.that everyone should visit. ^The people live-, ■ 

, almost entirely along the winding coast, for most men in the Gasp^ 
are descendants of French fisherinen, who came here long ago. “ One. • 
road circles the entire peninsula, on. which you meet the French Ca- ,’i 
nadians in their oxcarts and with their dogcarts. “Each community 
: has its church, to which the people contribute generously. ’ Thc^^ 
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peaceful, unassuming, and quiet inhabitants, whom you will meet 
in the small villages, clean tlaeir fish on outdoor stands, bake their 
bread in outdopr ovens, weave their cloth on outdoor looms —all 
this work they, do in the old-fashioned way,, which was used a hun¬ 
dred years ago. 

The sentences in the foregoing article contain practically all 
the elements you have studied in this book and will give you 
two, helpful sample exercises. 

(1) Account for each comma in the paragraphs. Find the re¬ 
strictive clauses that demand no commas. ^ 

(2) Analyze some of the sentences in order to be certain that 
you understand the relationship of words in complex sentences 
as well as in compound sentences. Be prepared to write these 
analyses at the direction of your teacher. Discuss them with your 
teacher and classmates. 

^Remember these facts: 

1. A restrictive adjective clause is so closely related to the noun it 
modifies that it is not set off froih the rest of the sentence by 
commas. 

2. A npnrestrictive adjective clause adds information that is not 
essential to the meaning of the sentence. Commas are used to set 
off nonrestrictive clauses. 


PRACTICE A 

The following article contains incompletely punctuated sen- 
tenccs, Make a list of the words that must be followed by com- 
mas. Indicate the reason for each comma. Find the sentences 
that contain restrictive adjective clauses. • 


CANADA^S J[iARJTIME PROVINCES 

Hova Scotia I' The three provinces of Gan- 

— • ■ ■ \ - ll ada that lie on the Atlantic 

seaboard are called, the Maritime Provinces. ®Thcy arc litdc Prificc 
Edward Island Nova Scotia and New, Brunswick, ® In America 
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Nova Scotia is one of the oldest European settlements that lie north 
of the Gulf of Mexico. ^ The name Nova Scotia is the Latin for New 
Scotland. ® Halifax the capital has a magnificent natural harbor 
which is six miles long and a mile wide. “ Throughout the long win¬ 
ter months this harbor is free of ice. The St. Lawrence ports which 
are Quebec and Montreal are icebound for several months of the year, 

* Quantities of fish fresh dried and canned are exported annually. 

® The other great industry of Nova Scotia is the mining of coal whi(i 
is found in Cape Breton Island. 

Vrince Edward Island T Gulf of St. Lawrence 
■■ ■■ — • - - M just north of Nova Scotia lies 

Prince Edward Island which is the smallest and most densely popu¬ 
lated Canadian province. ^ It has a fertile soil that raises rich crops. 

® Potatoes are the chief export but other exports among which arc 
beef oysters fruit butter and eggs are shipped to the Canadian main¬ 
land and to the United States. 

Keu/'Brunswic^ I ^New Brunswick is the 

^ ■ ■ ' _ _ province which joins Maine 

and is very much like Maine. ® The value of the fish which arc 
packed in this province is very great. ® The only sardine canneries in 
Canada are located here. ^ Otlfer fish that are exported in large quan¬ 
tities are cod herring trout scallops lobsters and oysters. ® The forests 
which cover millions of acres are new second growth. ® The great 
white pines of New Brunswick have furnished masts and lumber for 
England's fleets. ^ Lumbering is the chief industry. ® Coal is a valu¬ 
able mineral product. ° There are large deposits of other minerals 
that have bardy been touched. 

^PRACTICE B 

To obtain practice in recognizing restrictive and nonrestrio 
tive clauses, select from some book you are reading or have 
just read five sentences which give examples of each type of 
clause. 
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(2) 

To tave practice in writing restricdve and nonrestrictive 
clauses, write ten original sentences in each of which you use a 
restrictive clause and ten in each of which you use a noiurestric- 
tive clause. 

3. The dependent clause of a complex sentence may be an 
adverb clause. 

Adverb clauses telling " where " 

Study the following analysis and decide how the dependent 
clause is used. 

Sentence: Wherever the sportsman finds a stream or a lake in Can¬ 
ada, he can expect an abundance of fisL 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT PREDICATE 

(DO) 

he (Pro) can expect (V) abundance (N) 

an (Ad/) 
of (Prep) 

+fish (N) 

wherever (Con/) 

' (D O) 

sportsman (N) finds (V) stream (Nf) 

a (Ad;) 

or (Conj) 

(DO) 
loke (N) 

~(Adp 
in (Prep) 

-j-Canada (N) 


the (Adj) 
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Using subordinate conjunctions 


The introductory word of the dependent clause is wherever^ 
This sentence cquld, of course, have just as well been written 
with the dependent clause last: The sportsman can expect an 
abundance of fish, wherever he finds a stream or a lake in Cm- 
ada. Since the word wherever joins the dependent clause to the 
independent clause, it is a conjunction. It cannot be a co-ordinate ■ ; 
conjunction because it does not connect elements of equal value. ; 
Instead, it connects elements of unequal value. A dependent 
clause is less important ian an independent clause. A depend¬ 
ent clause is of lower order. A dependent clause is subor dinat e 
to an independent clause. The conjunction that connects a de¬ 
pendent clause to an independent clause is therefore called, a. 
subordinate conjunction. Wherever is a subordinate conjunt 
tion. 


Adverb clauses telling " when " 


The following sentence also has a dependent adverb clause. 


Sentence: Whenever he can get away, he will spend his time at 
some sport put-of-doors. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 
he (Pro) 


PREDICATE 

will spend (V) 
at (Prep)-|-sp6rt (N) 

some (Adj) 
out-of-doors (Adv) 

whenever (Con/) ■ 


(DO) 
time (N) 
his (Pos Pro) 
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The dependent whenever he can get au^ay, is intro¬ 

duced by the subordinate conjunction whenever. The depend¬ 
ent clause is used as an adverb because it indicates when and 
modifies the verb will spend. 

Again note that a dependent clause need not always be stated 
first. An adverb clause may be separated from the verb it modi¬ 
fies. Sentences 3 and 6 under “ Lacrosse ” in the following ar- 
dclc, “ Canadians Arc Sportsmen/* have dependent , clauses at 
the end. 

Sentence: The ball is tossed from player to player until one player 
can throw it L 


SUBJECT 

the (Adj) 


. pjqyer (N) 
one (Adj) 


Lto the opponents* goal net. 

ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

is tossed (V) 

from (Prep)+player (N) , 
to (Prep)+playor (N) 

until (Con/) 


(DO) 
it (Pro), 



can throw (Y) 
into (Prep)-|-goaI net (N) 

opponents' (Pos N) 
the (Adi) 


As a sample exercise, read the sentences-inCanadians Arc 
Sportsmen ** and pick out the adverb clauses. ■ 


CANADIANS ^KE SPORTSMEN 

Almost every Csmadian 
loves sports. ®A game that 


lacrosse 


is very popular in Canada is lacrosse. ® When boys play this game, 
they need healthy bodies because it is a .very strenuous game. ^Two 
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of twelve men play with an India-rubber ball. ' They carry a 
long hickory stick, which has a bag for the ball at the end. “ The ball 
is tossed from player to player until one player can throw it into the 
opponents’ goal net. 

Mn every province Cana¬ 
dians’ favorite sport is ice 
hockey, a rigorous and scientific game that demands great speed. 

^ Whenever, this game is played, the contestants must be expert ice 
skaters. “ While lie boys play this game, they skate at a rapid speed, 
dodge around other players, close in on their opponents, make sud¬ 
den and unexpected stops, and then fly over the ice again as stvifdy 
as ever. 

^ Canadians arc great skiers. 
“Wherever the snow falls 
deep enough, there you will find skiers. “ If you are in Montreal on 
a Sunday in winter, you will see many people who leave on sunrise 
trains for mountain snowfields. * As you stand in the station, you 
will see skis everywhere. ' While the snow lies deep on the hillsides, 
the Canadians on their holidays ski from morning till night. 

Common subordinate conjunctions 

Did you notice that several of the sentences have adverb 
clauses introduced by subordinate conjunctions? The most 
common subordinate conjunctions arc as, if, as if, even if, as 
soon as, as though, though, although, until, when, whenever, 
while, where, wherever, since, because, unless, provided. These 
words are 'connecting words andj unlike relative pronouns, do 
not stand in place of nouns. An adverb clause states how, when, 
where, why, or upon what condition. Adverb clauses which 
tell upon what condition something is true are introduced by 
the connecting word if. If is one of the most common subordi¬ 
nate conjunctions. Notice the analysis of the sentence which fol¬ 
lows. 
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Sentence: If a person would know Canada, he really should travel 
by canoe. 


SUBJECT 
he (Pro) 


person (N) 

a (Aef/) 

The dependent clause, if a person would know Canada, is 
introduced by the subordinate conjunction if. The dependent 
clause is used as an adverb because it indicates upon what con¬ 
dition and modifies the verb should travel. Because an if clause 
tells upon what condition the statement in the main clause is 
true, if clauses arc sometimes called conditional clauses. 

Sentences with more than one dependent clause 

Sentences may contain more than one adverb clause. Study, 
as an example, this sentence: When boys play this game, they 
need healthy bodies because it is a very strenuous game. The in¬ 
dependent clause is they need healthy bodies. It gives the main 
idea of the sentence. One o£ the dependent ideas is when boys 
flay this game. This word group is a dependent clause. The 
other dependent idea is because it is a very strenuous game. It 
also is a dependent clause. In one complex sentence you some¬ 
times have more than one dependent clause. 

Study the following analysis of a sentence containing two de¬ 
pendent clauses. 


ANALYSIS 
PREDICATE 

should travel (V) 
really (Ady) 
by (Prep)-|-canoe (N) 

if (Con;) 

(DO) 

would know (V) Canada (N) 
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Sentence: Because ice hockey is a very rough game, boys should wear < 
shiu guards and pads when they play* 


ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 
boys (N) 


they (Pro) 


ice hockey (N) 


PREDICATE 


(DO) 

should wear (V) guards (N) 
shin (Ad/) 


when (Con/) 
play (V) 

because (Con/) 
is(V) 


and (Con/*) 


(DO) 



(PredN) 
game (N) 
rough (Adj) 
very (Adv) 
o(Ad/) 


Two dependent clauses modify sAould wear] each of them is 
joined to the independent clause by a subordinate conjunction. 

When you analyze a complex sentence, first find the inde¬ 
pendent clause. Then find the dependent clause or clauses. If 
a dependent clause is used like an adjective, in other words is 
an adjective clause, decide to what the relative pronoun relates 
or reftts. Being a pronoun, it is always used in place of a noun. 
If the dependent clause is used like an adverb, in other words 
is an adverb clause^ it will generally modify the verb of the 
independent clause, though it sometimes modifies an adjective, 
or adverb in the independent clause. 
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Study a complex sentence that has both an adjective and an 
adverb clause. The relationship of words is shown in.thc anal¬ 
ysis of sentence 3 under '■ Skiing” in the article “Canadians 
Arc Sportsmen,” page 156. 

Sentence: If you are in Montreal on a Sunday in winter, you will 
see many people who leave on sunrise trains for mountain snowfields. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 



will see (V) 


psople (N) 
many (Aof/) 


leave ; (V) 

on (Prep)-|-trains (N) 

sunrise (Aof/) 
for (Prep)-|-snovdields (N) 

mountain-(Ad/) 



if (Con/) 



are (V) 

in (Prep)4“Montreal (N) 
on ,(Prep)+Sunday (N) 
a (Ad/) 
in (Prep) 
^-winter (N) 


* Use the paragraphs in “ Canadians Axe Sportsmen ” as a sam- 
pie exercise. Can you analyze the sentMces? Do you under¬ 
stand the relationship of'words in these sentences ? Be prepared 
to discuss the work with your teacher and classmates. 
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^Remember these important facts: 

1. Dependent clauses may be used as adjectives or adverbs. 

2. A relative fronoun introduces an adjective clause and joins it to 
the independent clause. The relative pronoun is used in place of 
a noun in the clause. 

3. A subordinate conjunction introduces an adverb clause and joins 
the dep^mdent clause to the independent clause. 


PRACTICE A 

Most of the sentences in the following paragraph have ad¬ 
verb clauses. A few have adjective clauses. Very few are com- 
poi^nd sentences or simple sentences with compound elements. 

Analyze each sentence that contains an adverb clause. Make 
a list of the restrictive adjective clauses, in the follovving article. 


rHE HUNTERS TARADISE 

^ Although Canada is a wonderful place for hunters, the average 
resident of Canada sees very few wild animals that live in the forests. 
^ The greater percentage of Canada’s 12,000,000 people live in the 
cities, ® Unless the Canadian travels into the wilderness, he will never 
sec the larger wild animals. ^ The forest regions are the home of the 
timber wolf. " Though the weird, bloodcurdling howl of this animal 
causes terror in the person who hears it for the first time, the wolf is 
not dangerous to man. ®This fleet-footed animal hunts deer and 
other game, which it attacks for food. ^ The wolf multiplies rapidly 
and it kills much garfie, and each province pays a bounty for every 
pair of wolf’s ears which are turned in by the hunter. ® The prairie 
wolf, or coyote, is a shy animal, ® He often lives near human habita¬ 
tion because he enjoys pigs, lambs, calves, and poultry for food. 
Whenever they can, farmers shoot this unwelcome neighbor. 
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PRACTICE B 

In order to have practice with complex sentences, find in some 
magazine good illustrations of adjective and adverb clauses. 
Copy each sentence, underline the dependent clause once, the 
word it modifies twice. Have a class discussion of your work. 
See whether your classmates agree with you. , 

4. All introductory adverb clauses are set ofF by commas. Non- 
restrictive adverb clauses, wherever placed, are also set off 
by commas. 

Notice the punctuation of this sentence: Originally, when 
Canada needed police on the western plains and -foothills, the 
government formed the Northwest Mounted Police. The de¬ 
pendent clause when Canada needed police on the western 
plains is set off from the rest of the sentence by commas. The 
reason for the punctuation is that the dependent clause is not 
absolutely necessary to the meaning. The idea of the sentence is 
understood in Originally the government formed the Norths 
west Mounted Police. Like a nonrestrictive adjective clause, this 
adverb clause simply adds a descriptive element to the sentence. 
It is therefore nonrestrictive and commas are used to show that 
fact. 

In the illustration the nonrestrictive adverb clause comes 
within the independent clause. Often a nonrestrictive adverb 
clause is placed this way. 

Notice the punctuation of this sentence: If the Mountie is an 
officer, he may wear a plume in his helmet or hat. A comma 
follows the introductory dependent clause. This rule should 
generally be followed. If the introductory clause is very brief, 
omit the co mma- In such a brief sentence as If he comes 1 shall 
he glad, no comma is needed. Almost anyone could read that 
word group at a glance. 
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Notice the adverb clause in this sentence: Canada owes much . 
to these men, because they have created the ride of law and , 
order The dependent clause because they have created the rtic , 
of law and order adds another idea to the sentence, an idea that : 
is not absolutely necessary for the meaning. The clause is there- , 
fore nonrestrictive and is set off from the-rest of the sentence. , 
Since it stands at the end of the sentence, only one comma is ^ 

°N^ce the sentence: He was. their friend whenever they j 
needed help. In this sentence the dependent clause whenever 
they needed help is essential to the meaning of the sentence. It, 
is a restrictive adverb clause and is therefore not set off by a , ^ 

Use the following articlfe as a sample exercise and account for 
all punctuation. 


t:he qa^^dian jaountie 


In J^ife 


^ “ The mountie always gets , 
his man.” *This statement; v 


which describes the glamorous Royal Canadian Mounted Police, is 
, known everywhere. “ Originally, when Canada needed police on the 
western plains and foothills, the government formed the Nordiwest . 
Mounted Police. ‘The mounties’ area, which m the beginmg 
was the Northwest, has now become all Canada. 'Wherever the^. 
men are needed, there they go. "The mountie, if the case demands ’ 
it, goes over desolate country in blinding snowstorms m belo^-zero, 

, teinperature. ' BUzzards may rage and hurricanes may blow, but the 
. mountie’s work is always done. 


T^ide of £aw and Order 


^ When the hardy mounties 

_ first entered the Northwest," 

they unknowingly opened.the area for colonizers. 'Their patrol 
those sections, which had formerly‘seemed uninhabitable, aroused 
the interest of many future inhabitants. * Canada owes much to thesc^ 
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men, because they have created the rule of law and order. * No job 
is too difficult or too dangerous for them. “ When they bring in their 
piAHj even if he is a desperate criminal, he must be alive. ' In a de¬ 
mocracy the law protects every man until his guilt is proved. ’ To¬ 
day, whenever there is a crime of any kind in Canada, the mountics, 
men of dauntless courage and high character, are at work. ® These 
' men, who always get their man, help in the detection of crime, pro¬ 
tect life, fight forest fires, and maintain order. 

Do you knovtr all the rules given in this lesson? Do,you need 
to review previous lessons ? Can you punctuate simple, com¬ 
pound, and complex sentences ? Account for every punctuation 
mark in the sentences in the preceding article. Does the article 
have any restrictive clauses ? 

^Remember; 

1. An adverb clause is used as an adverb to tell “ how,” " when,” 
“ where,” “ why ” or “ in what manner.” 

2. A nonrestrictive adverb clause is set off from the rest of the sen¬ 
tence by commas. 

3. An introductory adverb clause is set ofi by a comma unless it is 
very short 


PRACTICE A 

The following article demands practically all the punctuation 
you have studied. Read the first paragraph carefully. 


(i) . ■ 

On paper list each word'^hat should be followed by a punctu¬ 
ation mark, insert the mark, and account for its use. Do the same 
with each paragraph in the article. 

( 2 > . 

List all restrictive clauses and indicate whether each is adjec¬ 
tive or adverb. 
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t:HE TMM2VG OF ^ J^OUNTIE 

* Many boys start their train¬ 
ing early in youth for service 
in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Force. ^ The first examina¬ 
tion which a man must pass determines his physical fitness. ® No one 
is accepted whose examination shows any physical defects whatso¬ 
ever. *An applicant who cannot think straight make up his mind 
quickly and act upon his decision docs not have a chance. ® Although 
high-school graduation formerly was not demanded at least that 
much education or its equivalent is now considered necessary. 

^ After the fortunate man 
passes all tests he begins a 
probationary period of training. ®His day begins at 6:30 a.m. with 
strenuous physical exercises which the men call “ physical jerks.” 
® For at least three hours a day they have infantry drill until each 
man is an expert. The texts are books which deal with police work 
firearnjs first aid and law. ® Any information that a mountie might 
need is included in his education. “The men learn firing from the, 
hip firing with the arm outstretched and firing from prone position 
because a man’s life might depend upon this skill. 


^ After the men have drilled 
for a month they are as¬ 
signed horses. ® Then their true training as mounties begins. ® Long 
hours of bareback riding teach correct jjosition and a light touch on 
the horse’s mouth. *When these points have been mastered regular 
saddle equipment is used. ® Gradually the mountie learns the ma¬ 
neuvers which have made the men famous throughout the world, 
* Many men whose courage is not questioned do not complete the 
training. ^ If a man cannot measure up to standards he is quietly dis¬ 
missed. * The man who successfully completes all training beepmes 
a member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police- 


ty4 £atcr draining 


Trobationary straining 


His 
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^PRACTICE B 

In order to have practice in writing the various kinds of sen¬ 
tences and elements you have, studied in this book, form the 
following original sentences: (i) three simple sentences, each 
with a different kind of compound element; (2) three com¬ 
pound sentences, one with a co-ordinate conjunction, one with¬ 
out a conjunction, one with a conjunctive adverb; (3) six 
complex sentences, two with nonrestrictive adjective clauses, 
one with a restrictive adjective clause, one with an adverb clause 
■iffg nding first in the sentence, and two others with nonrestrictive 
adverb clauses. 


5. The dependent clause of a complex sentence may be a noun 
clause. 


Noun clauses as subjects 

Clauses are sometimes used as nouns. Notice the underscored 
words in this sentence: WAai most people l^now about this coun- 
try is exceedingly limited. What most people f^now about this 
country is a clause, because it has a subject and a predicate: 
people \notv. But it is hot the independent clause of the sen¬ 
tence because it depends upon the rest of the sentence for its 
meaning. The rest of the sentence is is exceedingly limited. 
What is exceedingly limited ? The answer is What most people 
\now about this country. In other words, the dependent clause 
is the subject of the verb is. The dependent clause is therefore 
a noun clause. 

Notice this sentence: What I lik.e about Canada is its wide 
open spaces. Here again the subject of the verb is is the clause 
What I li\e. about Canada. A clause, you realize now, may be 
used like a noun as the subject of a sentence. 

"Notice the relationship of words in the following sentence. 
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Sentence: What most people know about this country 
limited.' 


IS e» 


cecdingly . ' > 


ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 


.(Noun douse) 


I 


people (N) 
most (Adj) 


IsCY) 


know (Y) 


PREDICATE 

(Pred Adj) 

limited (Adj) 
exceedingly (Adv) 
(DO) 
whot (Re/ Pro) 
about (Prep) 
+country (N) 
this (Adj) 



The dependent noun clause is the subject of the sentence. 
This fact is shown in the analysis. The subject, predicate, and ‘ 
direct object of the dependent clause arc people \now what. - 
What is a relative pronoun that introduces the dependent clause. 
Notice that there is no word to which it relates. The relative 
pronoun that introduces a noun clause generally has no antcc^ 
dent. What and whatever never have expressed antecedents. 

Noun clauses as direct obiects 

Notice the graphic analysis of a sentence with a dependent 
noun clause. 

Just as a noun clause may be used as the subject of a verb, so 
,a noun clause may be the complement of a verb. A noun clause, 
.may romplete an action verb and be a direct objtct, or it may 
complete a verb of being and so be used as a predicate noun. A 
novm clause may be even an apposition. Notice this sentence , 
w cn contains m appositlve noun clause and a predicate hpunt' 
c ause. our opinion, whatever it may he, is what I must \nowfi. 
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that (Con/) f 

I (PredN) 

is(V) Vrond (N) 

bleak (Adj) 
cold (Adj) 
a (Adj) 

In this sentence the dependent clause is the direct object of 
uiould imagine. It is therefore a noun clause. Notice the con¬ 
junction that. It introduces the dependent noun clause, but it is 
not a relative pronoun. It is a subordinate conjunction, whose 
function is to join the dependent and the independent clauses. 

Noun clauses as objeds of prepositions 
Another use of the noun clause is shown'in the following sen¬ 
tence and analysis: 

Sentence: The Indians surely arc grateful for whatever the govern¬ 
ment docs. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT PREDICATE J • 

(PredAdj) 

Indians (N) are (VQ . grateful (Ad/) 

the (Adj) sorely (Adv) 

for (Prep)-f (Noun Clause)., 

(DO) 

government (Nj ^ (V) whatever (Rel Pro) 
the (Adj) 
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These examples illustrate tlie most common uses of noun 
clauses. A nouii clause may be used as the subject of a verb as a 
noun in apposition, as the complement of a verb, or as the ob¬ 
ject of a preposition. Noun clauses are not used nearly so fre-" 
quendy as adjective or adverb clauses. If you are to acquire a 
thorough understanding, of the relationship of words in sen¬ 
tences, you must give considerable study to noun clauses and 
know how they are formed and how they are used. 

Use the following paragraph as a simple exercise. Pick out 
the noun clauses. How many does the entire article contain? 


IN THE KORTHLAND 

A vast territory in Canada is the Northland, which lies north of 
the forest belt from the Atlantic to the Pacific. ® Baffin Island, which 
IS on a line with Alaska, is a part of the Northland. ® What most peo¬ 
ple know about this country is exceedingly limited. * Anyone would 
imagine that it is a cold, bleak land. ' Whatever animals are native 
to cold temperatures abound here. »Caribou and grizzlies roam the 
land; whales live in the ocean; seals lie on the shores of ocean and 
bay; beautiful arctic white owls fly over sea and land. ^ Do not think 
that these are the only animals on Baffin Land. 

Did you find four noun clauses ? That is the correct number. 

Before you do the Practices that are suggested, take time to 
do a sample exercise. Select from “ In the Northland ” all the 
silences that contain noim clauses and analyze them. In the 

t sentence notice that whatever is used as an adjective modi- 
ying animalsj but it still possesses its relative nature. 

^Remember: 

1. A noun clause is used like a noun, as the subject of a sentence, 
the complement of a verb, or the object of a preposition. 

2 . The relative pronoim that introduces a noun clause has no slated 
antecedent. 
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PRACTICE A 

The article “ Nortli to the Arctic ” contains the three kinds of 
sentences and the three kinds of clauses. 

(1) 

/ Anal yze each sentence so that you show the relationship of 
words. 

(2) 

List the words followed by commas and indicate the reason 
for each comma. 


KORTH TO TIHE ARCTIC 

^The airplane is the accepted means of travel in the'Northwest 
Territories today. * That cities beyond the Arctic Circle receive 
weekly mail service by plane is a little-known fact. * However, the 
residents of Aklavik and Herschel Island at the mouth of the Mac¬ 
kenzie River are so favored. ‘Trappers, also, are patrons of the air 
passenger and freight service. ' Two partners, who operate a line of 
traps inside the Arctic Circle, go in and out by plane. ® One man 
stays with the traps, while the other flies out with a valuable load of 
pelts. ’ That their income is a splendid one is possible because they 
can use air freight service. «The northwest section of Canada is a 
vast, rich, undeveloped country. ° No one can foresee what its future 
will be. “That the airplane will be the means of its development, 
however, is certain. 

PRACTICE B 

(i) 

In order to use different kinds of clauses in your own sen¬ 
tences, add to an original independent clause one of these 
dependent clauses: 
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I. who just has arrived in Canada 
3. who knows the language of the Indiaiis 
3. when three strangers approached the trading post 
4^ whatever you may think about killing animals 
which is a good inland water route 
6. while patrols cover the entire area 
y, that carry trappers, traders, and travelers , 

8. which has a wireless station farthest north ■ 

9. that he would someday visit the Yukon 

10. while the mounde was bringing other aid 

*(2) 

Notice the use of that in this sentence: The reason he went • 
there was that he was interested in the place. The clause the 
reason was is always followed by a clause introduced by that 
and not because-. Use because in a sentence like this; 7 am going 
because I want to. Complete each of the following clauses cor¬ 
rectly with either a that or a because clause. 

1. The reason I had for going to Quebec 

2. I don’t know why 
3.1 shall go 

4. I want to see a Canadian mountie 
. 5. The reason why I took my fishing outfit 

6. Complex sentences sometimes contain parenthetical 
clauses. 

Read the following sentence aind find a clause that is not 
used as adjective, adverb, or noun: The choice of that city, it is 
said, was made by Queen Vietjoria. The clause is it is said. It 
could be omitted entirely from the sentence, and the idea would; 
still be perfectly clear: The choice of that city was made by 
Queen Victoria. From what you have learned, you can under-; 
stand that such a clause is a parenthetical clause. 

A, parciithctical clause is neither a part of the sentence, as 8/ 
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noun clause is, nor is it a modifier. It has no relationship to any 
words in the sentence.-A parenthetical clause is put into the 
sentence simply to give incidental or by-thc-way information. 
Notice how Ac analysis shows that the parenthetical clause has 
no relationship to the rest of the sentence. 

Sentence: The choice of that city, it is said, was made by Queen 
Victoria. 


ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 

choice (N) 
the(Adi) 

of (Prep)+city (N) 

that (Adj) 

(it (Pro) 


PREDICATE 

was made (V) 
by (Prep)-|-Queen 
Victoria (N) 



is said (V)) 


A parenthetical clause is generally set off from the rest of the 
sentence by commas. In the analysis parentheses are used. 

Sometimes a sentence has an adjective clause that may seem 
at first glance to be ^ adverb clause. For example, notice this 
stnttiicz: Its location, where the Ottawa Rwer joins the Rideau, 
gives the city much natural beauty. The dependent clause, 
where the Ottawa River joins^ the Rideau, is mtroduced by the 
subordinate conjunction where, and yet it is an adjective dause 
because it modifies the noun location. Sec how the analysis 
shows the relationship of words. 
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Senxencb: Its location, where the Ottawa River joins the 
gives the city much natural beauty. 

ANALYSIS 


SUBJEa 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 


location (N) [™ 
place]—s. 
its(PosPro)^ 


gives (V) beauty (N) 

to (Prep)+elty (N) natural (Acfj) 

the (Adp much (Adj) 


Ottawa River (N) 
the (Adj) 


Joins (V) 

where (Conj) [«—in 
-1-which] 


(DO) 
Rldeau (N) 
the (Adj) 



The idea of the clause is this: Its location, the place in which 
the Ottawa River joins the Rideau. When worded in this way, 
the clause is adjective. Where is often used to mean the place 
in which. A similar sentence is this: The days when I was in 
Ottawa were gay ones for me. Study the relationship of words 
in the sentences you analyze. If a clause modifies a noun, it is 
an adjective clause. 

As a sample exercise, study the sentences in “ Canada’s Capi¬ 
tal " on page 173. 

(1) 

Analyze graphically three sentences from “ Canada’s Capi¬ 
tal” which contain parenthetical clauses and three sentences 
which contam adjective clauses. 

(2) 

, Indicate the reason for each punctuation mark in “ Canada’s 
Capital.” Use the blackboard and have a discussion of every 
point not perfectly clear. Your teacher and classmates will help 
you to gain mastery of this work. 
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CANADA^S capital 

^ Canada's capital, as you know, is the beautiful city of Ottawa. 
*The choice of that city, it is said, was made by Queen Victoria. 
® The central part of Ottawa is Parliament Hill, where the magnifi¬ 
cent government buildings stand. * Their architecture, which is 
Gothic, gives the buildings stately arches, massive buttresses, and 
lofty spires. ® In the center of the main group of buildings is the 
Peace Tower, which overlooks the city of Ottawa and all the sur¬ 
rounding country. ® In the tower is a set of fifty-three bells, which 
play at regular intervals pleasant melodies f^iliar to all Canadians. 
^ At the base of the Peace Tower is the Memorial Chamber, which 
is an impressive tribute from the nation to its war dead. 

®The Library Building is another architecturally perfect building 
on Parliament Hill. ° It is regarded with added affection by the Ca¬ 
nadians because, we arc told, it was the only parliament building that 
was not burned in the fire of 19x6. Close to the parliament build¬ 
ings is Chateau Laurier, Ottawa’s leading hotel. Like a massive 
Gothic castle of early times with steel-gray turrets and moats, the 
chateau adds to the dignity and stateliness of Parliament Hill.. 

Beautiful green terraces set this part of Ottawa apart from the 
busy city, where its citizens work and play and live. 

^Remember these facts: 

1. A parenthetical clause is a clause that has no relationship to at^y 
word in the sentence. It is put into the sentence merely to give 
incidental or by-the-way information. 

2. Commas set off parenthetical clauses from the rest of the sen¬ 
tence. 

3. An adjective clause is sometimes introduced by a subordinate 
conjunction. 

PRACTICE A ‘ _ 

The sentences in the following article, ‘‘ Monti-cal,** contain 
most df the punctuation and the grammatical elements that you 
have studied in this book. 
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(l) 

Show the relationship of the words in the sentences by means 
of graphic analyses. 


(2) 

Indicate the reason for each mark of punctuation. 


JidONTREAL . I 

. ^ Many nations arc known to the world by their cities. ® London 'v 
means and typifies England; Paris has always been the heart of 
France; Buenos Aires is the pride of all Argentina. “ In Canada the 
metropolis, Montreal, inspires the affection and pride of all inhaBit- 
ants. * The city is the nation’s chief ocean port, even though it is 1 
thousand miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. ° Docks that can..' 
berth transatlantic steamships line the riverbanks. ° Montreal is, you ; 
may not know, one of the largest French cities in the world,. 
large part of the population is French and uses the French language,' 

® English is the language that is used for official business; however, 
street signs are given in both English and French, ® How does this 
happen, you wonder. When the English conquered the Frerich in,; 
Canada, the French people kept their language and customs by per-' 
mission of the English. Montreal is a city of many public build-, 
ings, cathedrals, shrines, and historic places. . 


*PRACT/CE B 

To make sure that you'can recognize the sentence element 
,you have been studying, find illustrations of these from some¬ 
thing you are reading; (i) an adjective clause, (2) a noun,' 
clause, (3) ah adverb clause, (4) a restrictive adjective or adr 
verb clause, (5) a nonrestrictivc adjective or adverb clause 
within the independent clause, (6) an introductory advefb.> 
clause, (7) a parenthetical clause at the end of the sentence^; 
(8)' a nonrestrictivc clause at the end of the sentence- 
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7. A sentence may be both compound and cdmplex. A com¬ 
pound-complex sentence consists of at least two independ¬ 
ent clauses and one dependent clause. 

Notice the following sentence and its analysis. 

Sentence: This city is first in manufacturing in Canada; and, be- 
cause it has an excellent location, it is also the distributing center that 
supplies a large section of Ontario. 


ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 


cit^(N) 
this (Adj) 


l 9 (V) 


PREDICATE 

(Pred Adj) 

^(Adj) 

in (Prep) +inanufacturing (N) 
in (Prep) -["Canada (N) 


and (Conj) 


it (Pro) 



that (Rel Pro) 


it (Pro) 


supplies (V) 


because (Conj) 


has (V) 


' (Pred N) 
center (N) 
''distributing (Adj) 
the (Adj) 

(D O) 
section (N) 
of (Prep) 

4-Ontqrib (N) 
large (Adj) 

Q (Adj) 

iDoy 
location (N) 
excellent (Ad/) 

. an (Ad/7 
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A careful study of the analysis shows that the sentence has 
two independent clauses connected by the co-ordinate conjunc¬ 
tion and. One of the dependent clauses is adverb, introduce by 
the subordinate conjunction because, and the other dependent 
clause is adjective, introduced by the relative pronoun that. 
Such sentences are, to be sure, involved sentences, but you can 
analyze them if you will separate each clause from tlie rest of 
the sentence and work out the relationship of words graphi-' 
cally. Like the blueprint of an airplane designer, the analysis 
shows at a glance the relationship of one part or element to an¬ 
other, It is a helpful device to use, especially with sentences that ’ 
have many elements. 

<► Remember; 

A compound-complex sentence consists of at least two independ¬ 
ent clauses and one dependent clause. 

, PRACTICE A 

The different sentences in the following article are simple, 
compound, or compound-complex. Locate each compound- 
complex sentence and analyze it graphically. Make a grapliic, 
analysis, also, of one compound sentence and one simple sen¬ 
tence chosen from the following article. 

OTHER CANADIAN CITIES 

Toronto 11 ^ Beautiful Toronto, the sec- 

-- H find largest city of Canada,is 
situated on Lake Ontario in the southern part of the province of On¬ 
tario, ® It is largely English, and, it is said, is like the American cities 
across the border. “ Here are the Ontario Parliament buildings, the - 
Royal Ontario Museum, and many beautiful churches. * This city is,, 

, first in manufacturing in Canada; and because it has an excellent Icf- ’ 
cation, it is also the distributing center that supplies a large section of f 
Ontario Province. “ The great mining industry of Ontario has like-:, 
wise contributed to the growth of Toronto. 
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Vancouver 


^ In the West, Vancouver is a 
thriving western seaport. ® It 
has a splendid harbor; and it also has a very scenic location, for be¬ 
hind the city tower the coastal mountains, which are snowcapped for 
many months of the year. “This port is Canada’s gateway to the 
Orient; moreover, from it supplies go to the Yukon and to all of 
British Columbia. ^ Stanley Park, one of the city’s beauty spots, is 
famous for its very tall Douglas fir trees. 


Victoria 


^ Victoria, British Colum- 

__ bia’s capital, is located oh 

Vancouver Island. ^ This city has the mildest climate of all Canadian 
cities; and, since it is so mUd, flowers .bloom there throughout the 
year. ® The atmosphere of this city, its customs, and many of its peo¬ 
ple arc English. 


Tihe TSiation's Tride 


Yes, the people of Canada, 
wherever they live, may feel 
very proud of their many beautiful and busy cities. “ Each repre¬ 
sents and serves an important section of this great Dominion, our 
closest neighbor. 


^PRACTICE B " 

Write one or two original compound-complex sentences and 
analyze them graphically. If you • Goqie across a compound- 
complex sentence in any of your reading, you may wish to ana¬ 
lyze it graphically and bring it to the class as an example of 
this type of sentence. 


8. Review of Complex Sentences. 

Read the following article, paying attention to the formation 
of the sentences and to the punctuation. 
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t:HE WORLD'S J^OST i^markable M 
'BOUNDARY jGINE ■% 


No Fortifications 'Between Q^nad^ 
and the United States 


* Canada is our neighiwi^'.; 
*For three thousand hiiitsl! 

-’our boundaries go side Ky'i; 

side without a fort or a cannon. “ Not once in all those miles is tliftg?^ 
a sign of suspicion or strife between the United States and CanaHa^l 

'Reasons for S'heir Friendliness || "What are the reasons fo^| 
~ ^1 this remarkable friendliness;?':;| 

Probably the main reason is that, fortunately, we speak the saShc?^ 
language. = Unless people can speak together freely and easily, with- i 
out hindrance, they cannot possibly understand one another fully, - 
* Another reason for the friendliness is, without a doubt, our cortr ■ 
mon background with similar customs. ' The early training in goy<’ ‘ 
ernment our mother ijountry gave us was the same, and our belief in 
freedom of religion has always been the same. “ Both countries he- 
lieve in democracy,,which means that every citizen can have certain^'' 
freedoms, ■i'v 


■ V?. 

Vledge | ^ Still another reason for tHc| 

^ ^ =^==^=: peaceful relations betweeij^Jl 

c United States and Canada is lack of rivalry and jealousy. ® Grcedr^ 
does iwt influence the behavior of either country; peace can natuv^i 
rally thrive where men have a helpful attitude toward their iieigh-J 
ors. In the International Peace Garden, which was created by mcp. S 
an women of both countries, you 'will find this pledge; As lone as)'; 

men shall live, we will not take up arms against one another.^* V;; 

For. the most part, the punctuation of these sentences is 
tti lar to you bccausp you have spent considerable time in 
XT^ y of sentences.^ One or two items need to be emphasizelg 
Nopcc this sentence: The main reason is that, fortmeady,'^^ 
tpea\ the same language. Fortunately is an adverb that modifi® 
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speak. Why do commas set,it off from the rest of the sentence? 
The reason is that fortunately is used as a nonrcstrictive clement 
and demands commas. Whenever a word or a word group is 
used in a nonrcstrictive way, it must be set off from the rest of 
the sentence by commas. Single words, phrases, or clauses may 
be nonrcstrictive. 

Sometimes the relative pronoun is omitted. Notice the follow¬ 
ing analysis. 

Sentence: The early training in government our mother country 
gave us was the same. . 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT ‘ 

training (N) 
early (Acfj) 
the (Ad/) 
in (Prep) 

^government (N) 

country (N) 
mother (Ad/) 
our (Pos Prp) 

The dependent'clause is: which our mother country gave us. 
The introductory relative pronoun which is omitted. In ana- 
lyzing the sentence, you must state the pronoun, since it is the 
object complement. 

Use the paragraphs in “The World’s Most Remarkable 
Boundary Line ” as material for sainple review work, ^ow the 
relationship of words in each sentence by graphic analysis. Also 
state the reason for each punctuation mark. 


was (V) 


PREDICATE 

(Prod Pro) 

some (Pro) 
the (Ad/), 


(DO) 

gave (V) [which (Re/ Pro)] 
[to] (Prep) 

-|-us (Pro) 
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!• A complex sentence contains at least one dependent and one /a 
dependent clause, 

2. Dependent clauses are used as adjectives, adverbs, or nouns, 

3. The introductory word of an adjective clause is generally a rch 
tive pronoun and sometimes a subordinate conjunction; the in¬ 
troductory word of an adverb clause is a subordinate conjunc¬ 
tion, 

4* Nonrestrictive clauses are set off by commas, 

5. An introductory adverb clause is generally followed by acomfm, 

6. Parenthetical clauses are set off from the rest of the sentence bj 
commas, 

PRACTICE A 

(1) 

Read the following article, “ Similarities Between Canada and 
the United States.” Analyze the sentences in the first part of the 
article, “ Common Beginnmgs,” by showing the rdationship of 
words graphically. 

(2) 

On paper indicate the reason for each comma used in the first 
part of the article, “ Common Beginnings,” and show the correct 
punctuation of the second part, “ Geographic Similarities from 
Coast to Coast,” by listing every word that should be followed , 
by punctuation. Insert the proper mark and account for its use,. 

SIMILARITIES BETWEEN CANADA zAND . 
THE UNITED STATES 

Common 'Beginnings I ^ 'The two countries, Canada.. 

• ' ■ - 1 | and the United States, have^;^ 

had much in common in the past. ® Many people believe that in the ii 
future the two countries will have many similar interests and expeti' 
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cnees. ® The beginnings of the two countries were the same; both 
were explored on the Atlantic coast at about the same time. *Thc 
explorers were from European countries, England and France. 

• These nations later sent setders and established colonics, which gave 
the customs and culture of their European background to the new 
world, ® Very early in their history the peoples of both countries had 
the same ideals. ^ The people in each land wanted religious freedom, 
a democratic form of government, and an educational system that 
would include all. 

^ Geographically Canada and 
the United States arc very 

_ much alike. “For instance 

the Maritime Provinces arc similar to our New England States. 
“The great Mississippi Valley is a continuation of the plain that 
forms Ontario and die American prairie states. ^Thc Great Lakes 
bebng to both nations. ' The Rocky Mountain range which extends 
the length of the United States follows the same general course in 
Canada. ® The land that lies on the western slope of these mountains 
is the same kind of country in both Washington and British Co¬ 
lumbia. ^ Alaska and th& Northwest Territories arc a part of the 
great Northland. , . 

♦PRACT/CfB^ 

(i)' 

Write the following: (i) a simple sentence with a coinpound 
subject or predicate, (2) a simple sentence with a compound ob¬ 
ject of a preposition, (3) a simple sentence with a compound 
subject complement, (4) a compound sentence, (5) a complex 
sentence with a nonrestrictivc adjective clause, (6) a simple 
sentence with a parenthetical clause, (7) a complex sentence 
with an introductory adverb clause, (8) a complex sentence 
with a restrictive adjective clause, (9) a complex sentence with 
a noun clause, (10) a complex sentence with the pmnoun 
omitted. 


geographic Similarities from 
Coast to Coast 
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(3) 

Notice the punctuation of this sentence: Whenever I want a 
good trip, 1 thin\ of all that Canada has to offers there are the 
mountain streams abounding with fish— a paradise for the 
angler; the great vistas of snow-covered peaks reflected in placid 
mountain lakes; and quaint French cities with their many fasci¬ 
nating shops and shopkeepers- This is a compound-complex 
sentence with a series of subjects. It contains a formal listing ,? 
which demands die colon. Furdiermore, the terms in the series ■ 
are long and one has a dash. Because the sentence is long and 
the scries is involved, semicolons instead of commas are used to 
separate the terms of the series. 

You will not often write such a sentence. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, the thought you wish to convey may need an involved 
sentence apd involved punctuation. 

In a book or a magazine find six illustrations of such involved 
punctuation. Try to account for each punctuation mark, Discuss 
the sentences with your teacher and classmates. 


(3) 


In your composition work you may sometime want to write 
conversation. The punctuation of conversation has certain defi¬ 
nite rules. Read the following and notice how it is punctuated. 

“ Mother, do you think we can ever go to Canada again? ” This 
question came from young John Warden, who had enjoyed his last 
summer’s trip to Quebec, 

“ I don’t know, John,” answered his mother. “ Some day soon, I 
hope. Why do you ask? ” 

“ Oh, I was just wishing I could get in the car and say, ‘ I’m ready, 
Dad. Let’s go.’ ” 

“ Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Warden, “ it can’t b® too soon for me! ” ■ 


When words spoken directly by someone arc quoted, they, 
arc enclosed by quotatbn marks. Sometimes a quotation may; 
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consist of several sentences;, by the same speaker. Quotation 
marks precede and follow all material that is directly quoted, 
whether it consists of one word or a dozen sentences. In the 
second paragraph in the above illustration, the mother’s con¬ 
versation is in three sentences. Notice how punctuation marks 
arc used before and after her words, Whenever other words, as 
she answered, are inserted, quotation marks and commas set 
off the quoted material from these parenthetical words. 

In the third paragraph there is a quotation within a quota¬ 
tion. Notice that single quotation marks set off the quotation 
within the quotation. At the end of the paragraph are two sets 
of quotation marks, the single to show the end of the quotation 
within a quotation and the double to show the end of the main 
quotation. 

In the last paragraph is a broken quotation. The words that 
Mrs. Warden gives are broken by exclaimed Mrs, Warden. 
Notice that commas set off this expression and that quotation 
marks are used to indicate the e:xact words quoted. A small let¬ 
ter is used with it because that word is not the beginning of a 
sentence in Mrs. Warden’s conversation. 

Generally all dialogue spoken by different people is written 
in different paragraphs. In the first paragraph his mother 
speaks, and in the third John speaks again. 

Follow these rules whenever you write conversation. 

For another example of the punctuation of conversation, copy 
a brief conversation from a book or magazine you arc reading. 
Try to have an example of all items pointed out in the lesson. 

Write an original conversation in which the items stressed in 
the lesson arc given. 
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Books About Canada 

These books will tell you more about our neighbor to the north, 

Cmada, by J. Herbert Cranston. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1935 

Camda mi Her Storj, by Mary Graham Bonner. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1942 

Cmdia in Story and Pictures, Story by Marguerite Henry; pictures 
by Kurt Wiese. Albert Whitman and Company, Chicago, 1941 
Cmaim Ways, by Leila Gott Harris and W. Kilroy Harris. Me-'' 
Knight & McKnight, Bloomington, Illinois, 1939 
Crossing Cunaia, by Lilian Holmes Strack. Harper & Brothers, New, 
Yotk, 1940 

David Goes to Baffin land, by David Binney Putnam. G. P. Put-, 
nam's Sons, New York, 1927 

Here's to Camdal by Dorothy Duncan. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1941 

Seeing Canada, by John T. Paris. J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila-, 
delphia, 1924 , 

The Canadian Peoples, by Bernard K. Sandwcll. Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1941 



UNIT EIGHT 


The Spelling of Plural and Possessive Nouns 


In your writing do you ever use the plural and the possessive . 
forms of nouns ? Of course you do. The purpose of this unit is 
to give you all the information you need about those forms and 
, some practice in writing them. 

1. The plural forms of most nouns are made by adding " s " or 
" es '' to the singular form. 

You hnow that the singular form of a noiin indicates one 
and the plural form means more than one. These two forms 
indicate number. Every noun has n^ber. 

Read the following article and make three lists of the itali¬ 
cized words: (i) of all nouns whose singular form ends in y; 
(2) of all nouns whose plural form shows a change within the 
word itself; (3) of all nouns which form the plural by adding 
sor es. 

JidUSIC FOR eVERYONE .. 

^ What f(ind of music do you enjoy? ® Are you one of the modern 
‘young men or women who want swing music only? ® Or do you, at 
times t enjoy classical music played by a symphony orchestra ? These 
days anyone who has, a radio has an opportunity to hear any kind of 
tnusic he wishes. “ Young people who live in cities often have oppor¬ 
tunities to dance to the music of a famous name band, which plays 
for a while at some hotel or restaurant. ® Almost every large city has 
a symphony orchestra, which often plays the music of modem cem^ 
posers as well as the works of,the older masters* ^ Everyone can have 
his choice of music. 
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In the article you just read there are nouns whose plural 
forms are made in different ways. First there are the nouns you 
have listed diat simply add s to the singular form, as orchestras, 
days, radios, composers. But many nouns that end in a conso¬ 
nant add es to form the plural. Their plurals have an extra 
syllable. These forms are illustrations of this rule: class, classes; 
bass, basses; church, churches; box, boxes;-glass, glasses. 

Nouns ending in " o " 

Some nouns ending in o add s to form the plural, and others 
add es: for example: 

(0 


SINGULAR . 


PLURAL 

banjo s 


banjos 

piano 


pianos 

solo 


solos 

soprano 


sopranos 

alto 

(^) 

altos 

tomato 


tomatoes 

tornado 


tornadoes 

potato 


potatoes 

echo 


echoes 

hero 


heroes ' 

volcano 


volcanoes 


What rule can you follow in spelling such words ? There is no 
rule. You will simply have to master the spelling of these words. 
This fact is true: you can master spelling if you are willing to 
spend the necessary time and mental effort. 

Nouns ending in " f " 

Another group of nouns ends in f, as half. Some of them form 
the plural by changing ftov and adding es. The plural of hdf 
is halves. Other illustrations are leaf, leaves; thief, thieves; self, 
selves; kpives; tvolf, wolves; loaf, loaves. Other words’ 
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g nHing in f simply add s for the plural form, as chiefs, griefs, 
beliefs. Here again you must master the spelling of the forms, 
since there are no rules to guide you. 

Nouns ending in " y " 


A great man y nouns end in y. You have listed some of these 
nouns that are used in the article, “ Music for Everyone.” Form¬ 
ing the plural of nouns ending in y demands the use of a very 
in^ortant rule. Notice the singular alid the plural forms in this 

list: 

singular , PLURAL 


symphony 

opportunity 

city 

lady 

nationality 

ability 

duty 

melody 

beauty 

lily 

library . 
berry 


symphonies 

opportunities 

cities 

ladies 

nationalities 

abilities 

duties 

melodies 

beauties 

lilies 

libraries 

berries 


The plural form of each of these words ends m ies. What do 
they have in common ? Look at the singular form. The letter 
y in every noun is preceded by a consonant. That is the secret o 
the’ spelling of the plural form. Whenever a noun ends in y 
preceded by a consonant, change y to i and add er. 

Nouns t:nding in y preceded by a vowel simply add s, as way, 
ways; \ey, \eys; valley, valleys. 

Nouns which change their form 


A few noims in our language make their plural forms by a 
change within the word itself. Common examples are man, 
men; woman, women. Other nouns are chid, children; goose, 
geese! foQt, feet! mouse, mice! ox, oxen* 
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Mastering spelling 

Good writing demands perfect spelling. Do you know how to 
master spdlmg? Take the following necessary steps whenever 
you want to learn to spell a word: 

I. Look at the correct form of the word. 

2 Pronounce the vowels and consonants correctly. See whether 
there is any one letter or any one syUable that may cause you diffi-, 
culty. Notice how that part of the word is spelled. 

3. Decide whether the word is spelled according to a rule you 
know. If it is, apply the rule to the spelling of the word. 

4. Write the word. 

3. Then compare your written word with the correct form to sec 
whether you 'spelled it correctly. If you made an error, decide what 
your difficulty is. Then cover your word and write it again. Compare 
your second writing with the original. Write the word in this way 
until you have written it correctly five times. 

You will then be able to write the word correctly at all times, 
provided, of course, you are careful and thoughtful in your 
writing. Do not resort to writing a word ten times as a means 
of learning how to spell. It is the worst method you can possibly 
use. Spelling orally, is an almost useless method. It is like read¬ 
ing about shifting gears when you arc learning to drive a car, 
instead of actually practicing shifting gears. 

Before you work the practices, master the spelling of the 
words listed previously in this lesson. 

^ Remember these facts about spelling: 

1. Most nouns make their plural forms by adding s ’’ or cs« 

2. Some nouns ending in “ f ” make their plural forms by chang¬ 
ing “ f ” to “ V ” and adding “ es.” 

3. Nouns ending in preceded by a consonant change “y” to 
«i”andadd«es.” 

4. Some nouns change their fosm to make the plural. 
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PRACTICE A 

Notice the italicized words in the following article. Make a 
list of both the singular and the plural forms of those nouns. 
Learn to spell them. 

WHAT INSTRUMENTS JldAKE 
^ SWING ^AND?^ 

^ Do. you know what instruments are used in a swing band or 
orchestra} * Can you identify the instrument that plays the solo pas^ 
sage? ®Do you Imow what ability and s\iU a musician must have 
to play in an orchestra? ^Thc leader of a swing band first selects 
players for the rhythm instruments. ^ These instruments are the 
piano, drums, string bass and guitar. ®Thc duty of all the musi¬ 
cians who play these various instruments is to furnish a regular and 
strong rhythm. ^ The other instruments furnish the melody, ® Three 
saxophones would probably be added next. ® Do you know how the 
saxophone differs from all other instruments ? It is really an orphan 
instrument but is related to two families of instruments, the wood¬ 
winds and the brasses. A " sweet *’ band sometimes has two altos 
and two tenors in the saxophone group. If any man or woman who 
plays the saxophone is also able to play the clarinet, this ability is used 
at times. The clarinet is an instrument which has a range of nearly 
four octaves and, great beauty of tone. All kinds of music, from 
slow, romantic, and tender melodics to dashing, rapid, and brilliant 
jazz effects, use the clarinet for solos. 'fhe trumpet is a very neces¬ 
sary instrument in any jazz or swing band. Four or five sometimes 
find places in a swing orchestra. Someone has said, “ Even the low¬ 
est in the classes can guess why they call brasses. Brasses.” The 
trumpet is the soprano instrument of the brass section. Three or 
four trombones arc the other instruments in a swing band. These 
instruments are also members of the brass-wind family. Those 
bands which play “ sweet ” swing afid scmiclassical music often in¬ 
clude violins, The violins are the sopranos of the string section. 

The music of the,first violins is like the voices of childrens It may. 
remind you of a famous boy choir with purity of tone. 
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PRACTICE B 

In order to give your classmates practice in writing the plural 
forms discussed in tliis lesson, make an original paragraph con¬ 
taining as many of the plural forms as possible. Use your para¬ 
graph as a dictation exercise for the class. Have all other words 
in the paragraph as simple as possible. How many pupils are 
able to write the exercise perfectly ? 

2. The possessive forms of nouns require the apostrophe. 

Of course you understand the meaning of the apostrophe (’) 
in this sentence: Man's love of music has existed for thousands 
of years. The apostrophe shows possession, that the love be¬ 
longs to man. 

Do you show possession properly in all your writing.? In other 
words, do you use the apostrophe correctly to show singular and 
plural, possession? 

Read the following article. As a sample exercise, make a list 
of all possessive words in it. 

fHEY SAID IT IN JldUSIC 

Everyone Jlikes JAusic 11" Almost everyone likes a 

— _ _ J l tuneful song. * Soldiers* feet 

move readily to a rousing patriotic tune. ® Mail’s love of music has 
existed for thousands of years. ^ Even before he had a spoken lan¬ 
guage, man’s most common tendency was toward self-expression, 
“ Whatever was the savage’s desire, that he expressed in grunts and 
yells, his wild and uncouth music. 

The Songs of the i4merican Il'The American Indian’s 
Indians songs were made for every- 

r — J| thing in his life. ^ No Indian 

boy’s education was complete without a thorough training in his 
tribe’s songs. ^The Indian boys’ mothers and grandfathers taught 
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them the songs, ^^hen the boys became old, they in turn taught 
their sons’'sons, their children’s children. ® Song was the vehicle in 
which stories were carried from generation to generation, 

Europe's Songs I ancient Greece every 

— il day*g work had its song. 

'■* Heroes’ deeds were sung by the bard in the nobles’ courts. ® Later, 
Britain’s minstrels sang,of the deeds of her heroic men, as did the 
Norseland’s skalds, Germany’s meistersingers, and the troubadours 
of France. '‘Russia’s workmen on the Volga River made a song to 
lessen their drudgery. ® The Finns’ songs are often in praise of their 
land. ® Poland’s music Was in honor of her dauntless people. ’ Ice¬ 
land’s men told of their heroes’ deeds in song. 

America’s Songs pLess than two hundred 

I years ago the Negroes were 
brought to our country with Africa’s native music in their cars. 

“ They made a song for every occasion,- for their worship, for their 
work and play. ® The cowboy’s life on the range has been another 
source of American songs; the mountaineer’s exploits in his daily 
life have created other songs. '‘The lumberjack’s songs have in¬ 
creased the list. ‘^The sailor’s chanty has added still more. “Who 
arc the authors of all these songs? ^No one knows. “The people 
created them. “ That is why this music is called folk music. Musi¬ 
cians have recorded thousands of these songs, and all of us may be¬ 
come acquainted with the folk music of our land and of the world. 

Possessive forms of nouns and pronouns 

The singular and the plural possessive forms of nouns arc 
written in different ways. Whenever you wish to show the sin¬ 
gular possession, you add an apostrophe and s to the singular 
form. Some examples from “They Said It in .Music” arc sav¬ 
age's desire, Indian's songs, tribe's songs, boy's education. In 
each of these forms, the noun that shows pdssession is singular. 
It is the desire of one savage, the songs of one Indian, the songs 
of one tribe, the education of one boy. 
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To show plural possession, add only an apostrophe if the plu¬ 
ral form ends in s. Some examples are these: soldier/ feet, boys' 
mothers, son/ sons. In each the plural form is given, and then 
the apostrophe is added. The meaning is the feet of metre than 
one soldier, the mothers of more than one boy, the sons of more 
than one son. You must place die apostrophe correctly to make 
your thought perfeedy clear. 

: When the plural form of a noun does not end in s, add an 
apostrophe and s to the plural form. For example, the plural 
of woman is women, does not end in s. To form the plural 
possessive, you write women’s. 

The possessive form of a pronoun docs not have an apos¬ 
trophe. His, hers, theirs, yours, ours, and its are possessive pro¬ 
nouns. Do not confuse the possessive pronoun its with the con¬ 
traction i/s which means it is. 

Mastering possessives 

' Mastery of the,writing of possessives demands concentration 
on your part. Study each word which is to show possession and 
form it correctly. 

Before you do the next work, take the list of possessives you 
• found in They Said It in Music ” and state whether the word 
group is singular or plural possessive. 

^ Remember: 

1. Singular possession is shown by adding an apostrophe and s ’’ 
to the singular form. 

2 . Plural possession is shown by adding only an apostrophe when 
the plural form ends in s.” 

3 . When the plural form does not end in “ s,’* add an apostrophe 
and“s.” 

PRACT/CE A 

The following article contains unpunctuated possessive nouns. 
On a sheet of paper make a list of the possessive nouns in each 
sentence and insert the apdstrophe correctly. 
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AMERICA’S CONTRIBUTION 

It Qame from Africa pHavc you ever wondered 

!1 where jazz or swing music 
came from? ®Do you know the early composers names? * Perhaps 
you have heard that jazz is Americas contribution to music. *^Thc 
Negroes brought it to this countrys shores. ® Africas native music 
was a part of ieir daily lives. ® These people had danced their tom¬ 
tom dances and had celebrated their rituals to drums. The musics 
strong, irregular rhythm was its characteristic feature, 

^As the Negroes worked 
they sang. ®In Louisianas 
long fields of sugar cane, rows and rows of workers sang as they 
rhythmically cut the cane. ® Georgias fields of cotton were harvested 
to simple, rhythmic songs about the days work, * The sweating steve¬ 
dores backs bent in rhythm as they swung the heavy cotton bales and 
sang to lighten their burdens. " The chain gangs efforts were eased 
by their songs. ® Rhythm, timing, and the pause before the physical 
exertion helped to ease the continued strain of the workers heayy 
labor, ^ What we know as syncopation resulted. ® The Negros spir¬ 
ituals were his expression of his faith and his hope that soon his Bur¬ 
den would be lighter and his lot a better one. 

^ Never has any branch of 
music made such rapid prog¬ 
ress as jazz. ^ Since jazz is essentially dance music and created for 
dancers use, it may continue to improve and develop. ® It is already 
exerting a world-wide influence as Americas most distinctive con¬ 
tribution to music. 

PRACTICE B ^ 

Read the lists of nouns given on pages i86 and 187 and write 
original sentences in whicii you use the singular, possessive and 
the plural possessive forms of the nouns that can be used this 


Is a tArt Form 


K^gro RJiythm became Jazz 
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way. You may use more than one word in a sentence, but make 
certain that you use all the words listed. 

3. The plurals and possessive forms of names are made in the 

same way as the plural and possessive forms of other nouns. 

A few plural forms need special attention. 

As a sample exercise, read the following articles and make 
a list of the plural and the possessive forms of names. 

THE JOHANN STRAUSSES, 

FATHER ^ND SON 

^ A name that means much in the musical world is Strauss. There 
arc several Strausses in musical history. ‘Johann Strauss was the 
great waltz king. * His Blue Danube is played everywhere. “ His 
father was Johann Strauss, Senior, the conductor of the court balls 
in Vienna. * These two Strausses did not get along together very 
well. ’■ Johann, the father, thought Johann, the younger, did not take 
his music seriously enough. ® The waltz was the popular music of 
those times, and Papa Strauss thought the Strausses’ names should 
not be connected with anything but the most serious music. ®But 
young Strauss never agreed to that idea and went right on compos¬ 
ing waltzes. The result is that today only one of the two Johanns 
is well known, and that is Johann Strauss, Junior, the great Viennese 
Waltz King. 

RJCHARD STRAUSS 

^ Another famous Strauss, Richard Strauss, also came from a fam¬ 
ily of musicians. ® Richard was a musical prodigy, a child genius. 
’ Before he could write words, he wrote musical notes. * At six he 
composed little pieces. * By the time he was twenty, he had written 
many beautiful compositions. “Richard Strauss’s music consists of 
different kinds, sometimes joyous, sometimes brooding, always bril¬ 
liant. ^ Richard Strauss was a humorist in music. 
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1‘HE FAMOUS 'B’S 

^ Another set of names that musicians love is the three B’s, 
Beethoven, and Brahms. * For six generations the Bachs were musi¬ 
cians. ® The greatest was Johann Sebastian Bach. * Once he planned 
to enter a contest in improvisation; but Bach’s rival did not appear at 
the contest after he had heard Bach play. ° If you have ever studied 
the piano, you may have played some of his children’s pieces. * The 
younger Bachs won fame but they never attained the eminence of 
their great father, Johann Sebastian Bach. 

The plural of a name not ending in r is made in the usual 
way by adding s, as, Johanns, Bachs, Browns, Smiths, The plu¬ 
ral of a name ending in s is made by adding es, as, Adamses, 
Strausses, Joneses. If a name ends in y, form the plural by add¬ 
ing s, as, the two Marys, the three Tommys. 

The plurals and the possessive forms of names are made like 
the plural and the possessive forms of other nouns. To make 
them correctly, you simply have to give attention to the matter 
until you have mastered the writing of such words. 

The possessive with nouns ending in " ing " 

Sometimes verb forms ending in ing are noims, as, singing, 
dancing, playing. Whenever you .use a noun or a pronoun with 
a verbal noun, known as a gerund, use the possessive form as 
you would with any other noun. In Bach’s playing was inspired, 
the gerund playing is modified by the possessive noun Bachs, 
just as Bach's music is. The possessive pronoun is used with a 
gerund as in this sentence: His singing is always beautijtd. 

Plurals of letters and numbers 

A few plural forms need, careful attention. They are taken up 
in this section. 

In the article “ The Famous B’s,” you noticed the word 
group, the three B’s. The plural of a letter or a number is made 
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by adding an apostrophe and s, as, Dot your ^ and mal(e three 
z’s, or Do not mal^e your ^loo\ like 

Plurals of foreign nouns 

Some nouns that come from foreign lan^ages have plurals 
nnlilfp other nouns in our language. Here is a list of the most 
common ones: 


SINGULAR 

PLURAL 

alumnus 

alumni 

analysis 

analyses 

basis 

bases 

crisis 

crises 

datum 

data 

parenthesis 

parentheses 

phenomenon 

phenomena 

radius 

radii 


Plurals of compound nouns 

Compound nouns generally add s to the part of the word that 
names the person* Notice,these examples: 


. SINGULAR 

father-in-law 
man-of-war 
' sister-in-law 


PLURAL 

fathers-in-law 

mcn-o£-war 

sisters-in-law 


Teaspopnful, tablespoonful, cupful, and any other familiar 
compound words add s to the end of the word as, teaspoonfuls, 
tablespoonfuls, cupfuls. 


Possesslves of compound nouns 

The possesslves of compound nouns are shown in these ex-, 
amples: My hrother-in-lauf s car, my sisters-in-lau/s children. 
' Since brother-indaw is singular, brother does not have s added 
to it. But since it is possessive, an apostrophe and s iare added to 
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the end of the word. Since sisters-in-law is plural, s is added to 
the word sister! and since it is possessive, an apostrophe and s 
are added to the end of the word. 

The possessive in a combination of names 

Whenever you wish to show possession in a combination of 
names, as in Gilbert and Sullivan's light operas, add the apos¬ 
trophe and s to the last name. The idea is that the operas be¬ 
longed to Gilbert and Sullivan together. 

Plurals of titles 

The plurals of titles need to be noted. Here they are listed: 

SINGULAH PLURAL 

Mr. Messrs.—the Messrs. Jones and Brown 

Miss the Misses—the Misses Jones and Brown 

Mrs. the Mrs. — the Mrs. Smiths 

These forms should always be followed by namesi 


♦ Remember: 

I. The plural of a name is made by adding “ s ” to the name or 
“ es ” if the name ends in “ s,” / 

2o The singular possessive of a name is made by adding the apos¬ 
trophe and “ s the plural possessive is made by adding only 
an apostrophe* 

3. Plurals of some foreign nouns are formed by using “ i ” or “ ac^ 
or“es”or “a*” 

4. The plural of compound nouns i$ generally formed by adding 
“ s ” to the part of the word that names the person, 

5. The possessive of compound nouns is formed by using the apos¬ 
trophe with the last word. 

6- The plurals of tides are used only with names. 

7« To make the possessive form in a combination of names, add the 
apostrophe and s to the last name* 
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PRACTICE A 

The following article contains unpunctuatcd possessive 
nouns. On a sheet of paper make a list of those nouns and indi¬ 
cate the correct spelling. 

ROBERT SCHUMANN 

^Robert Schumann was a 
very talented man. ® Robert 
Schumanns father was a bookseller and publisher. ® His mothers 
wish was that Robert should become a lawyer, but from the time of 
the boys first music lesson, he knew that his lifes work would be 
music. * While he was studying law at the University of Leipzig, he 
became Friedrich Wiccks piano pupil. ® In the home of this famous 
teacher, he met Wiecks nine-year-old daughter, Clara. ® This childs 
talent was already remarkable; she was an accomplished pianist. 
^ Schumann grew restless. ® He begged his mothers consent to study 
music only. ®Mrs. Schumanns answer was: “It shall be Professor 
Wiccks decision.” 

Joyously Schumann went 
to Leipzig to live in his^ 
teachers home. ^ Claras brilliant playing challenged him. * Later 
they married. * But his lifes career was ended when one of his fingers 
was injured. ®Sad in spirit he turned to composing. “He also be¬ 
came editor and publisher of a musical journal. ^ In this magazine 
Schumann was the first to write of Chopins genius, Berliozs composi¬ 
tions, and Mendelssohns great talent. 

^Then Schumann went to 
Vienna, the worlds musical 
capital at that time. ^He visited Beethovens and Schuberts graves 
which lie side by side. “ On Beethovens grave he found a rusty steel 
pen. * ** It must have been Schuberts, dropped here before he died,” 
was Schumanns thought. ® “ I shall write with it.” ® The Schumanns 
lives were very happy, ^ In a year more than one hundred of Roberts 
songs were composed. ® Three symphonies were Schumanns work 


Sucres^ in Qo^nposing 
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the next year. ° Chamber music and choral pieces came rapidly from 
this composers pen. “ He met young Brahms and wrote an enthusi¬ 
astic article praising Brahmss music. 

“ Later Brahmss devotion to his friends memory helped to bring 
Schu ma nns music to public attention. From that time on, people 
have always enjoyed and appreciated the beauty and feeling ex¬ 
pressed in Robert Schumanns melodies. 

PRACTICE B 

Here are exercises in which you use the information given 
in the “ Remembers ” on page 197. 

(1) 

Write sentences that have the singular and plural forms of the 
foreign nouns. 

(2) 

Write a set of sentences that illustrate the two rules for the 
spelling of compound nouns. 

(3) , 

Write five sentences in which you use the singular possessive 
and the plural possessive forms of compound words. 

(4) 

Use five illustrations of the possessive of combinations of 
names. 

(5) 

Illustrate the plural forms of the titles Mr., Mrs., and Miss in' 
original sentences. 

4. Roview of plural and possessive nouns. 

As a practice exercise, read the following paragraph and list 
the singular and plural forms of the italicized words. 
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VO YOU SELECT YOUR T^ADIO 
PROGRAMS? 

^ Wihat is your radio bill of 
fare in the way of music? 
the cities and towns through¬ 
out the country who simply turn on the radio and take whatever mu¬ 
sic comes? ® This practice shows no more discernment than children 
would have. *Is that the way you eat? “When you go to a restau-, 
rant, do you say to the waitress ^ pointing to the menu, “ Bring all of 
it here just as it is ”? ® Your stomach would rebel. ^ And your mind 
should refuse to accept all the music that comes over any networ\. 

® You can watch for announced programs, ® The truth is that we 
generally like what we know and understand, and we don’t lilte what 
we are unfamiliar with or don’t understand. ^°When you chose a 
program, listen to it attentively. “No one can really hear a great 
musical composition and work a grammar lesson, You may do a 
little of both, but you won’t get much out of either. 

^ If it is a symphony you arc 
hearing, notice how the com¬ 
poser first presents each theme, how he develops it in various ways, 
and how he concludes it. ® The world’s great operas are given on the 
radio. ° ^ opera is a play in which each actor or actress sings a part. 

^ Even if the opera is sung in a foreign language, the solos and cho- ■ 
ruses with the orchestra accompaniment will give you pleasure. ® A 
concerto is a composition in which some musical instrument plays 
an intricate solo with the orchestra as the accompaniment, ® One may 
be an aria from an opera, die solo that one of the actors sings; an¬ 
other may be a simple melody, like a lullaby, a love song, a cowboy’s 
lonely song in a plaintive l^ey, or a Negro spiritual. ^ If you listen to 
all music thoughtfully^ you will find that all kinds of music have 
-their beauty, * You can develop an appreciation and understanding 
of music. 

Master the spelling of the singular and plural forms of the 
words you have listed. You can learn to spell correctly if you 


JUistening to tJ[dusic 


Your 'Sfidio "BUI ol Fare 

* Arc you like.some men and women in 
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will make the effort. Some pupils must spend much thought 
and study in learning to spell. 

<► Remember these facts: 

1. The plural of a noun may be formed by adding " s " or " esf' by 
changing the last letter and adding esf* or by changing the 
word itself. 

2. The plurals of letters and numbers are formed by adding an 
apostrophe and " s*' 

3. The singular possessive is formed by adding^ an apostrophe 

and^^sr 

4. The plural possessive is formed by adding an apostrophe if the 
plural ends in " or by adding an apostrophe and "j'' if the 
plural does not end in " j." 

PRACTICE A 

These exercises will give you a chance to review the spelling 
of plural and possessive forms. 

The following article has the various forms of names in it. 
List the plural and possessive forms of the names. This article 
has several words that end in y. List the singular form and write 
their plural and possessive forms. 

QEORGE QERSHWIN 

.. ^ The family of George Gershwin lived on the lower East Side 
of the city of New York. “His parents* nationality was Russian. 
“George was not a musical prodigy. ^He took keen enjoyment in' 
’ sports. “ One of his earliest musical memories was hearing a fascinat¬ 
ing melody on an automatic piano. ®It was Rubinstein’s Melody 
in F. ^ Later, when George had the opportunity to take piano les¬ 
sons, he found his beloved teacher, Charles Hambitzer. ® This man’s 
understanding of Gershwin’s ability was the key to a new world for 
Gershwin. "Harmony interested him. ^“The success of Jerome 
■ Kern’s tuneful music and Irving Berlin’s Alexander's Ragtime Band 
made him see the possibility of a career in writing musical comedy. 
” The Gershwins, George and his brother Ira, wrote Lady Be Good, 
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a delightful musical comedy. Rhafsody in Blue, another of George 
Gcrshwin*s compositions, was written at' Paul Whiteman’s request, 
^®The year 1926 was memorable for the Gershwins* trip to Paris. 
“ The two brothers’ pleasure was shared by their sister Frances and 
by Ira’s wife. “ While in Paris, George planned and nearly com¬ 
pleted An American in Paris, a truly American tone poem. The 
opera Porgy and Bess, Gershwin’s first and only opera, was- a success 
from its first performance in 1935, 

^PRACTICE B 

Make a spelling test for the class in which the various spell¬ 
ing words given in this lesson must be used. You may write 
isolated sentences, or you may write related sentences. Be sure 
that you can pass your own test. 

Books About Music 

This list includes just a few books about how music grew, about 
American songs, and about the people who compose songs and music. 

A Ssory of Music, by Harriot Buxton Barbour and Warren S. Free¬ 
man. C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston, 1937 
Alice in Orchestralia, by Ernest La Prade. Doubleday, Page & Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, New York, 1925 
America Sings, by Carl Carmcr. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1942 
The American Songbag, by Carl Sandburg, Harcouft, Brace and 
Company, New York, 1927 

Finlandia, The Story of Sibelius, by Elliott Arnold. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York, 1941 

Fridiric Chopin, by Andre Maurois. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1942 

How Music Grew, by Marion Bauer and Ethel Peyser. G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, New York, 1928 

Of Men and Music, by Deems Taylor. Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1937 

On Wings of Song! the Story of Mendelssohn, by Delia Humphreys. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1944 ‘ 
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UNIT NINE 


Verbs: Their Forms and Correct Use 


Why arc verbs considered the most important part of speech? 
, The reason is that every sentence has a verb in it. Besides, there 
arc a few verbs that cause about 8 o per cent of all the errors 
made in spoken language. You can see how necessary it is for 
you to have practice in the correct use of these verbs. 

1. Every verb has its principal parts. 

The infinitive or present, the post, and the past participle 
Notice the italicized verbs in these sentences: 

1 .1 play ball every Saturday. 

2.1 played ball at camp last summer. 

■ - 3. I have played ball for years. 

The italicized words are the principal * parts of the verb play. 
When we mention a verb in this book, we generally use the 
name form^ which is called the infinitive. The name form, or 
infinitive, of most verbs is the same as the present. In the verb 
play, for example,'the present is play, the past is played, and the 
past p^ticipie is played. You see how regularly these parts are 
formed; ed is simply added to the present to form the past and 
the past participle. 


* Watch these two words: principal and principle. Look up their meanings 
in your dictionary and learn their use and spelling if you do not already know 
them. 
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Here are the prmcipal parts of another verb: 

1 .1 mean what I say. 

2 . My answer meant the same thing. 

3. He had meant something very different. 

Any verb that forms its past tense and past participle by add¬ 
ing d, ed, or t to the infinitive is called a regular verb. 

Now study the three forms italicized in these sentences: 

1. Every year we begin the fall sports season with football. 

2. Last year we began with a strong team. 

3. This year we have begun with an even stronger team. 

These verb forms are irregular, for the past and the past parti¬ 
ciple arc formed by changing the word itself instead of just 
adding an ending: begin, began, begun. Whenever a verb it¬ 
self is changed to form the past and the past participle, it is 
called an irregular verb. 

Practically every verb has three prmcipal parts: the infinitive, 
or present; the past; and the past participle. Regular verbs form 
the past and the past participle by addmg d, ed, or t to the in¬ 
finitive. Irregular verbs form the past and past participle by a 
change within the verb itself. 

Pick out the verbs in the following article. Can you tell which 
principal part each verb is ? 

\AKE YOU \A SPORTSMAN OR ^ 
SPORTS FAN? 

^ Some people have thought 
that they have been sports- 
®They have imagined that 
they were spoksmen because they follovyed the *athletic seasons 
one after another. 

• Do you pronounce athlete correctly? It is ath'lete. It has only two syllables. 
The pronunciation of athletic is ath kite with only three syllables. 


Follomng the Seasons 
men when they were only sports fans. 
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^They began with football 
®They went to the weekly 
games and became the fans of certain individual players and of a 
particular team. ® They would sit through games at the first of the 
season when the heat was intense, and they would sit through gaines 
at the end of the season when the field was nearly frozen. ^ If the 
team won, the fans stood and shouted with joy. ® If the team lost, 
the fans drooped in disappointment. 

^Basketball came next. 
at the end of the season the 
team was in first place and had won the championship, the follow¬ 
ers of the game sat on the bleachers and yelled their approval. 

^Next the trackmen went 
into action. ^ Their fans at¬ 
tended the meets and sat and watched them as they ran. ® When a 
favorite had broken all previous records, the onlookers shouted their 
approval. ^ They jumped up and down and waved their arms in 
great excitement. ® They enjoyed sports events, but they missed the 
fun of participation in sports. 

What verbs did you find ? Here are the first of them: thought, 
been, were, imagined, followed, began, went, became. These 
verbs and the others in the article all have principal parts. 

Some common irregular verbs 

A list of common irregular verbs follows. In these verbs the 
word itself is changed somewhat to form the past tense and the 
past participle Instead of just having an ending added to it. 
You will notice that the verb he has the present forms am, is, 
and are. You will notice also that for some of these verbs the 
past and past participle are different. 
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infinitive or present 

IRREGULAR VERBS 

PAST 

PAST PARTICIPLE 

be (am, is, are) 

was, were 

been 

bear 

bore 

born 

beat 

beat 

beaten 

become 

became 

become 

begin 

began 

begun 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

catch 

caught 

caught 

choose 

chose 

chosen 

come 

came 

come 

do 

did 

done 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

get 

got 

got 

give 

gave 

given 

go 

went 

gone 

grow 

grew 

grown 

have (has) 

had 

had 

hold 

held 

held 

know 

knew 

known 

lead 

led 

le^ 

leave 

left 

left 

*bsc 

lost 

lost 

make 

made 

ihade 

ring 

rang 

rung 

run 

ran 

run 

sec 

saw 

seen 

shrink 

shrank 

shrunk 

sing' 

sang 

sung 

stand 

smod 

stood 

swim 

swam 

swum 

take 

took 

taken 

tear 

tore 

torn 


* Do you ever confuse the spelling and the meaning of loose and lose} They 
are two different verbs. Go to the dictionary for their meanings. 
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INHNITIVB OR PRESENT 

PAST 

PAST PARTICIPLE 

think 

thought 

thought 

throw 

threw 

thrown 

wear 

wore 

worn 

win 

won 

won 

write 

wrote 

written 


All the verbs in this list arc irregular verbs. Do you know, 
their forms for the past tense and the past participle? 

Can you distinguish between regular and irregular verbs? 
Read the following article, in which the verbs arc italicized.. As 
a sample exercise, pick out the irregular verbs. (You may dis¬ 
regard the helping verbs, must and does^ . 

^ now 70 m u successful sportsman 

^ Competitive sports are popular everywhere. ® Most young peo¬ 
ple \now that, success in sports does not depend entirely on good 
coaching. ® They \now that they must begin to educate their bodies 
through rigorous and peigistent practice. ^ At the moment of su¬ 
preme effort, the athlete needs a sturdy body, well-developed mus¬ 
cles, and steady nerves. ® On the baseball field the batter who wins 
the game with a perfect hit must have more than a keen eye and a 
knowledge of baseball, ®He must have strength and speed. “^The 
successful basketball player or hockey player requires a good pair of 
legs that possess speed but he also needs a strong body. ® The athlete 
who becomes a champion in the running high jump must first have 
spring in hiilegs, but his success depends as much upon the control 
of his body while he is in the air above the crossbar, 

Eadi principal part has a special use of its own. This informa¬ 
tion will be given in the next lesson. For the present you should 
know this fact; the past participle is always used with an auxil¬ 
iary verb, generally has, have, ox had. Other auxiliary verbs arc 
discussed on pa^s 215 and 323. 
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The present participle 


A fourth principal part, which nearly all verbs have, is the ' 
present participle, as, going, running, seeing. The present par¬ 
ticiple is formed by adding ing to the infinitive. 

Some common regular verbs 

One regular verb should be called to your attention. It is 
drown. Both the past tense and the past participle arc drowned. 
Do you pronounce this verb correctly ? It has only one syllabic: 
drowned. Don’t put an extra d in it and so make two syllables. 

A few regular verbs keep the same form for. all three parts, 
Here is a short list of such verbs: 


INFINITIVE OR PRESENT 

PAST 

burst 

burst 

cut 

cut 

hurt 

hurt 

let 

let 

put 

put 


PAST PARTICIPLE 

burst 
cut 
hurt 
let • 
put 


Notice the past and the past participle of hurst. All forms of 
this verb are burst. Do you ever use any other word when you 
mean burst} There is no such verb as bursted. The verb bust is 
slang for burst or, more often, for brea\. You may have heard 
the term bronco busting. It is commonly used for bronco brea^-. 
ing. As a careful speaker and writer you will not want to use 
bust when what you really mean burst. 

The principal parts of a few regular verbs are sometimes 
, formed not only by adding d or ed or t but also by changing 
the pronunciation of the past and the past participle, Study this 
list carefully. Read the words aloud and note the change in pro¬ 
nunciation. 


INFINITIVE OR PRESENT PAST 

. deal dealt 

hear heard 

mean meant 

read read 


PAST PARTICIPLE 

. dealt 
heard 
meant ■ 
read 
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"Get" 

The principal parts of the verb get should be noted. They 
are get, got, got. Gotten is an older form of the past participle 
got. It is not used much now. Get or got should not be used 
when you really mean have or had, as I have a good position. 
The poor child has a bad cold. 

Now read the following article, “ Building an Athlete’s 
Body." As a sample exercise, pick out the verbs, deciding what 
principal part each verb form! is. What are the other three forms 
' of eadi verb .i* , 

'BUILDING ATHLETE’S BODY 

TwoTiequisitesfor champion athlete has 

tAn educated Body you can educate 

— -I your body so that you will 

have a good chance for success in any sport that is your choice. “ Ac¬ 
cording to him, there are two things you should do. * First, practice 
faithfully five track and field events, which will develop every part 
» of your body. Second, live in a sensible, wholesome way. 

The Five Events ^ five even.ts that you 

— ' — - -1 shmilrl practice are running, 

broad jumping, hurdling, high jumping, and shot-putting. “This 
plan, the champion asserts, demands patience, se|£-control, and hard 
work. “ But he believes that a body which possesses no weakness is 
worth all the time and effort you put into practice. * The champion 
advises a carefully planned schedule. “ Give an hour and a half to 
your training four or five days a week. ® Wait at least a half hour 
after school or study., ^ Finish an hour and a half before you eat your 
evening meal. ® Rest before you take your shower.' 

How to £dve Sensibly I ^ Although practice is of first 
• - - —1| impnrranrp. in the develop¬ 

ment of your body, other things are almost as important. “ Eat 
wholesome food. “ Eat vegetables, especially the green and yellow 
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vegetables. ^ Drink milk with every meal ® Get a good night’s rest, 
never less than nine hours. 


7 he %€sult 


^ Persistent practice will edu¬ 
cate your body into an effi¬ 
cient machine that will perform as you want it to. ^Practice is a 
matter of about ninety minutes a day, four or five days a week. ® Sen¬ 
sible living will give you health. * It is a matter of twenty-four hours 
a day, seven days a week. 


^Remember these facts: 

I. Most verbs have four principal parts: the infinitive or present^ 
past, present participle, and past participle. 

2t Most regular verbs form the past and past participle by adding 
“ d,” “ ed,” or “ t ” to the present. Some regular verbs have the 
same form for all parts. 

3. Irregular verbs form their past and past participle by changing 
the form of the word itself. 

4. The present participle of any verb is formed by adding “ing*’ 
to the infinitive. 


PRACTICE A 

(0 

Now for some practice with the principal parts of verbs. 
Make four columns, heading them with the four principal 
parts in this order: Infinitive or Present, Past, Present Participle, 
Past Participle. Then read the following article. Place each main 
verb in the proper column, depending upon which principal 
part it is. Omit auxiliary verbs. Underline each verb. When you 
have finished reading and have made your lists, complete each 
verb by adding the omitted principal parts. 

FOOTBALL 

. Understanding the Qame irOo understand foot- 

-11 hall? ^How do the players 

on a football team score? ‘Can you follow a football game,on the 
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radio? ^You do know, of course, that each team tries to put the ball 
over the other team’s goal line, and that one team wins when it 
makes moire points than the other. If you heard that one team made 
a touchdown but failed in the try-for-point and that the opposing - 
team had kicked a field goal and had scored a safety, could you be 
sure which team had the greater score? 

^ The field is marked in rco , 
tangular shape. *At each 
end 4 one are the goal posts. ® They are joined by a crossbar. * White 
lines mark each five-yard line. ® The ball must be moved ten yards 
toward the opponent’s goal line in four plays, called downs, or the 
team carrying the ball loses it, 

^ The officials for each game 
are a referee, an umpire, a 
head linesman, and a field judge. ^ The referee has general control 
of the game. ® He sees that the ball is properly put in play and judges 
its position and progress during the game. * The umpire controls die 
equipment, conduct, and positions of the players. “ The head lines¬ 
man marks the position of the ball on each down. ® Under his super¬ 
vision assistants measure the distances gained or lost. ’ The field 
judge is the timekeeper of the game and watches for down-field vio¬ 
lations of the rules. 

Read the rest of the article about football. Here you have more 
practice with principal parts. In this exercise you select the cor¬ 
rect principal part of the suggested verb. Jot down on a piece of . 
paper the numbers of the parentheses and after each number 
write the proper form of the verb suggested in parentheses and 
indicate the name of the part used. Do not use the infinitive or 
present form. 

Let’s summarize yesterday’s 
game. The jcoach ^ (choose) ' 
eleven men from his football squad. Seven ®(bc) linemen. THc 
others ® (be) two halfbacjks,'ionc fullback, and one quarterback. A 
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field captain had been * (choose) or ® (appoint) for the game, or 
the team could have ® (elect) a permanent captain for the season. 
The quarterback’s duties ^ (be) to decide upon the strategy of the 
game. He ® (be) the leader of the team. Under certain rules a player 
was * (substitute) for another. An incoming substitute (report) 
to the umpire, who (send) out the player whom the substitute 
(replace). 

The opening play of the 
game ^ (be) a kickoff* A 
kickoff ^(be) also the first play after the intermission. This play 
could have ® (be) either a drop kick or a place kick from any point 
on the 40-yard line of the team ^ (make) the kickoff. The line of 
scrimmage for each team “ (be) an imaginary line parallel to the goal 
lines ® (pass) through that point of the ball nearest the team’s own 
goal line. Iii a scrimmage the team in possession of the ball ^ (have) 
seven or more players on the line of scrimmage when the ball was 
® (snap) into play. Many times during the game one of the backfield 
players ® (carry) the ball or (pass) forward or (throw) the ball 
laterally to one of his teammates, or he (kick) the ball. The ball 
was (carry) to or above or across the goal line for a touchdown, 
A forward pass (complete) behind the goal line (count) as a 
touchdown. 

Remember when our team 
^ (make) our first touch¬ 
down? In doing so it “ (score) six points. It ® (add) one additional 
point when it successfully * (do) one of these things: “ (kick) a field 
goal by placement, drop ® (kick) from the field, ^ (carry) the ball 
above or across the goal line, or ® (complete) a forward pass in the end 
zone. Do you recall when the team ° (make) a goal from the field? 
That play (count) three points. It was (make) when the ball 
was (pass) between the uprights and above the crossbar of the goal 
post. This could have been (do) by either a place kick or a drop 
kick. It might have been (do) by a kickoff, but such a long kick 
would have (be), almost impossible. Suppose the opponents had 
(make) a safety. In doing so, they would have (score) two 
points. A safety might have been (make) when a free ball or a 
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. ball legally in possession o£ a player guarding his own goal ” (be- 4 
come) dead, any part of it being on, about, or behind the goal line. : 3 
The winner of lie game was “ (decide) by the final score at the end 
of the four quarters. ” 

PRACTICE B 

(i) 

In order to have practice iii using the various principal parts 
of important verbs, write original sentences in which you use ^ 
the past and the past participle of do, eat, freeze, forget, leave, 
see, lose, go, drinks throw, swim, grow. Your teacher may want 
you to dictate your sentences to. the class, indicating which verb 
(but not which principal part) you arc using in each sentence. 
See whether anyone can list correctly all your verb forms. 

(a) 

In every dictionary the principal parts of irregular verbs are 
indicated after the word. The abbreviation pret. stands for the 
Latb word that means past, and the initials p. pr. stand for past 
participle. Use the dictionary and list the principal parts of these 
verbs: swell, dive, fly, flow, find, keep, \now, leave, sleep, 
sweep, catch, draw, worhj hide, bring, prove, breathe, clothe. 

2. Every verb has tense and person and number. 

Tense 

Verbs indicate the time of an action. For example, you may 
say: Today I play football. Yesterday I played soccer. Tomorrow 
I shall play another game. The verb play, indicates action in 
present time, played shows action in past time, and shcdl play 
means action in future time, DiflEerent verb forms indicate difr 
ferent times and show tenses. 

The three basic tenses are the present, past, and future. The 
present and the past tenses are two of the principal parts. The 
future tense is made by using shdl or will with the infinitive. 
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Three other tenses are shown in these sentences: 

I. Now I have played an entire game. 

2 .1 had thrown the ball before he called to me. 

3 . By this time tomorrow I shall have seen the coach. 

In each of these verbs there is have or had. The presence of 
•this auxiliary verb makes the entire verb a perfect tense form. 
That is, the action is perfected or completed. The form have 
played means that the action is completed or perfected in pres¬ 
ent time. Have, you see, is , present. This tense is called the 
present perfect tense. 

Had is past tense. When it is used in I had thrown the ball, 
it makes the verb past perfect. That is, the action of the verb 
was completed or perfected in past time. The tense of had 
thrown is past perfect tense. 

When action is to be completed in future time, the future 
perfect tense is used. Notice how the verb in this sentence shows 
action completed in future time: / shcdl have seen the coach by 
this time tomorrow. The future perfect tense is formed by add¬ 
ing shall have or will have to the past participle. 

This outline gives you an idea of the different tenses. 

Basic Tenses 
(Indicating simple action 
performed by the subject) 

Present: I play 
Past: I played ■ 

Future: I shall play 

Perfect Tenses 
(Indicating com¬ 
pleted action) 

Present Perfect: I have played 
Past Perfect; I had played 
Future Perfect; Lshall have played . 
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Read the first part of the article “ They Played It First in 
India” As a sample exercise, pick out the verbs and tell the 
tense of each. 

THJSY TLAYED IT FIRST IN INDIA 

^ A game that appeals to many people is badminton. ^ The origin 
of the game has considerable interest for its fans. ® Some English 
officers in India had gone to the village of Poona for a vacation from 
the intense heat of Bombay. * There they saw some natives at their 
favorite, game, *The Englishmen tried it, liked it, and palled it 
Poona. ® Later, after one of the Englishmen had left India, he vis¬ 
ited a country estate at Badminton, England. ^ One day he took the 
cork of a bottle, attached some goose quills to it, and used it as a 
shuttle for the game he had seen at Poona. ® He and his friends de¬ 
cided then and there that it was a good sport. ® That game, has be¬ 
come modern badminton, which has the name of the town in Eng¬ 
land where it was first played in its present form. 

Each verb in this article is in one of the six'tenses. You notice 
that each tense uses one of the principal parts. The present and 
the past principal parts form the present and past tenses. The 
future tense makes use of the infinitive form with shall or wilL 
The perfect tensed use the past participle and an auxiliary verb. 

Number and person 

Verbs have other characteristics in addition to principal parts 
and tense. Notice, for cxanpiple, the different forms in the pres¬ 
ent and past tenses of be: 

Parent 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1. I am I. We arc 

2. You are 2. You are 

3. He, she, it, is 3. They are 
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Past 


SINGULAR 

1. I was 

2. You were 

3. He, she, it, was 


plural 

1. We were 

2. You were 

3. They were 


Do you see that the verb forms have number ? In the present 
tense, ctm is singular because the subject is singular: I atn. Arc is 
plural because the subject is plural: Wc are. Not only do the 
subjects differ in form 5 the verbs also differ in form. Notice the 
singular forms in the present tense. They are: I am, you are, 

he is. 1 

In each of these groups the subject and the verb arc.differ¬ 
ent. In the first, the subject I is the person speaking, and it is 
known as the first person. The second form you is the person 
spoken to, and it is known as the second person. The third form 
is the person spoken of, he, she, or it. Each of these is known as 
the third person. In the plural these three persons are we, you, 
they. Verbs have person, depending upon the person of the 

' subject. 1 rn r 

Every verb has tense and person and number. Tense lorms 

differ, sometimes regularly, sometimes irregularly. The forms 
that show person and number arc almost always the same4 In 
all verbs, however, there is one very important change. Notice 
the present forms of run: 

Present Tense 


singular 

1. I run 

2. You run 

3. He runs 


plural 

1. We run 

2. You run 

3. They run 


All present forms of run are run except the third person sin¬ 
gular, which is runs. Notice that this form ends in , 
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" Can " and " may," " could " and " might" 

The auxiliaries can and may arc often used. They are present 
tense in form, as Lean go or you may stay. Could and mj^ght are 
the past forms of these verbs. They have only two tenses. 

Read the rest of the article on badminton that follows here. 
As a sample exercise, pick out each verb and tell what its tense 
and person and number are* You look to the subject for the 
person and number. 


Where to Vlay badminton 


^You can play badminton 
I indoors or outdoors. * A 


quiet spot by the backyard fence where the wind does not blow is 
an ideal place for a badminton court. ® The game demands but little 
space. * Any smooth surface under foot will serve. 


iLhe Qood "Player pl^y badmin- 

■ ” - ■ ■ - ' -' I ton as hard or as gently as he 

likes. ^ When a. player has developed skill, badminton is one of the 
fastest of all games. ®The expert badminton player has developed 
' many different qualities. * Someone has said he must have swiftness 
of foot and strength of wrist. “In addition the good badminton, 
player possesses endurance, quickness, and dexterity. 


Qqod Qame 


1 ^ Badminton requires a net 
like a tennis net, a racket ^ 
similar to a tennis racket, but smaller and lighter. ^You play with 
a .shuttle like the cork with the goose quills. * The shuttle is called a 
" bird.” ^ Badminton has becomei a highly developed game. “ Cham¬ 
pions from all nations have shown that an expert badminton player 
is an athlete of considerable ability. 


"Do" 


Here is another important present tense; 
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Pebsent Tense ' 

PLURAL 

1. We do , 

2. You do 

3. They do 

The third person singular is does. Any subject that is third 
person singular demands the third pcrjson singular verb form, 
as, Mary does, Mother does, the man does* Other third person 
singular verb forms are He goes, the teacher wor\s, my uncle 
plays. You will find that the third person singular ends in s. 

"Shall "and "will" 

The formation of the future and the future perfect demands 
the correct use of shall and will. They should not be used inter¬ 
changeably. 

When a person says, “ I shall come tomorrow,” he means, I 
expect to come tomorrow ” But when he says, “ I will come to¬ 
morrow” he means, “I am determined to come tomorrow” 
In other words, shall, when used by the first person, means ex¬ 
pectancy in future time, whereas will in the first person means 
determination in future time. 

In second and third person the meanings of shall and will 
are just the opposite. If your teacher says, “ You will read three 
pages for tomorrow,” he means, “ You are to read those pages, 
for they are the lessoii.” If, on the other hand, he says, You 
shall read those pages,” he means, “You must read them” or 
“ I am determined that you shall read those pages. 

This outline may help you to remember the correct meanings 

of shall and will: 


SINGULAR 

1. I do 

2. You do 

3. He docs 
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Shall and Will 


EXPECTANCY 

(in future time) 
1,1 shall 

2. You will 

3. He will 


DETEBMINATION 

(in future time) 
r. I will 

2. You shall 

3, They shall 


One verb that'has no principal parts except the present form 
is ought. This verb can be used in only the present tense. Ought 
is not used with had or any other auxiliary verb. 


^Remember these facts; 

1. Verbs have six tenses—three basic tenses: present, past^ and fu¬ 
ture; three perfect tenses: present perfect, past perfect, and fu¬ 
ture perfect. 

2. The present and past tenses arc formed from the present and 
past principal parts. The future tenses add “ shall ” or “ will ” to 
the infinitive. The perfect tenses use the auxiliary verbs “ has,” 
“ have ” or ” had ” with the present participle. 

3. ‘‘ Shall ” shows expectancy in the first person and determination 
in the second and third persons. “ Will ” shows determination in 
the first person and expectancy in the second and third persons. 

4. Verbs have singular and plural number.^ 

5. Verbs have person. The third person singular of the present 
tense ends in “ s.” 


PRACTICE A 

(t) 

Can you tell the tense of any verb ? Read the following para¬ 
graphs and make a list of all verbs. After each indicate the tense, 
the person, and the number of the verb. Include the entire verb, 
the main verb with the auxiliary verb. 
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ANCIENT SPORT 

^Archery had become a great 
skill in Robin Hood’s time- 

* His prowess has been the theme of song and story. ® One account 
tells that this legendary hero shot his arrow for a distance of 300 feet. 

* Once he drew bow, aimed, and hit a willow stick 100 yards away. 

® Who has matched that record? ® What modern archer will surpass 
Robin Hood’s skill? 

^Archery has a chapter of 
history in our country also. 
^ It came as a sport from England with men who had time for such 
pleasures. “ However, some colonists had seen the ability of the In¬ 
dians with bow and arrow and had suffered from their skill ^In 
their own defense, the settlers adopted the Indian’s weapon and soon 
had learned its use. ® A few settlers got wild turkey for Thanksgiv¬ 
ing dinner by the same weapons that the Indians used 

^ Today both sexes enjoy 
atchery. “Indeed, ithasbeen 
for a long time a popular contest sport for girls. " Many schools and 
colleges teach ardicry to both boys and girls. *All ages enjoy the 
sport. ® A fifteen-year-old girl once won a championship, ® The older 
man, who has given up rigorous exercise, will find archery just what 
he requires. Women compete with men under the same rules and 
conditions. “Few sports possess this advantage. ® Winter simply puts 
the game inside; it does not end it. ^ 

(2) 

Here again you have to choose the correct form of the verb 
suggested. Do you know the various tenses well enough to do 
this? Jot down on a piece of paper the verbs that should be 
used in the following paragraph. 


eA Sport for Everyone 


QetUng Food in Early tAmerica 


tArchery and T^pbin Hood 
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YOU CAN PLAY, 700 

Archery ‘ (present of be) a game for all. You “ (present of need) ■ 
very little equipment, and at first a small space ® (future of do). 
Your own backyard probably * (future of provide) an adequate 
distance and space, but later you must have the space the rules of the ”, 
sport demand. Children “ (future of shoot) twenty to fifty yards; 
adults * (future of require) thirty to one hundred yards. A back- 
stop ’ (present of be) necessary, for stray arrows ® (present of be) 
dangerous. Many cities ® (present perfect of build) archery ranges ' 
in public playgrounds. The necessary equipment (present of con¬ 
sist) of bow and arrow and target. You (future of find) direc¬ 
tions, rules, and count in a book on sports in any library. 

♦PRACTICE B 

A few other facts about verbs are important. Here is your 
chance to learn them. 

(I) 

Verbs have a form in all tenses known as the progressive 
form. Note these examples: 

Basic Tenses 
Present: I am studying 
Past: I was studying 
Future: I shall be studying 

Perfect Tenses 

Present Perfect: I have been studying 
Past Perfect: I had been studying 
Future Perfect: I shall have been studying 

Oiie often uses progressive forms to indicate action that is 
progressing. In a book you are now reading, find ten illustra¬ 
tions of progressive forms. In other words, select predicates that 
consist of auxiliary verbs with the present participles of main 
verbs. 
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( 2 ) 

Possibly you have noticed such verb forms as I do study, I did 
study. In these verb forms do is used as an auxiliary verb wi^ 
the present part of the main verb. This form of the verb, in 
which do is used for the sake of emphasis, is known as the em¬ 
phatic form. For practice, write five original sentences in the 
present emphatic and five in the past emphatic. Use different 
• verbs in every sentence. 

(3) 

On page 219 you have learned the use of shall and will in form¬ 
ing the future tense of verbs when they are used in statements. 

You often nfced to use shall wi will in questions. In the first. 
person use shall as in Shall I see you tomorrow? In the second 
and third person use the word you expect in the answer. For 
example, you say. Shall you go to school tomorrow? because 
you expect the answer:./ shall go to. school tomorrow. If, how¬ 
ever, you expect the idea of determination in the answer you 
use ’will. Suppose the question is, Will you flay in the tourna¬ 
ment? The answer indicates determination —7 will (or 7 will 

not) play. ^ ^ 

Write eight questions in which you use shall or wul. inen 
in parentheses after each question state the answer and add 
r whether future expectancy or future determination is ihdi- 
cated. 

3. Verbs such as''lie" and "lay/' " sit"and ''set/'''rise'' 
and " raise/' have different meanings and their principal 
parts may not be interchanged. 

^ " Lie " and " lay " 

porf ain verbs in our language are so muA ^ike that they 
may be considered in pairs; yet they have different parts and 
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different meanings. Notice, for example, the italicized verbs in 
the following sentences: 

I. The ball lies on the grass, 
a. He lays the ball on the grass. 

Lies and lays are the present tense, third person, singular 
number of two different verbs. Lies is the present tense of lie, 
meaning to recline. Lays is the present tense of lay, meaning to 
place something. Here are the principal parts of these two verbs: 


PRESENT 

■PAST 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE 

PAST PARTICIPLE 

lie 

lay 

lying , 

lain 

lay 

laid 

laying 

laid 


The principal parts of this pair of verbs may not be used in¬ 
terchangeably. When you wish to use the past tense of lie, 
meaning to recline, you must use lay and not laid. You must 
be equally exact in the use of the past participles: lain when you 
use the verb lie and laid when you use the verb lay. The follow¬ 
ing sentences illustrate the use of the past and the past partici¬ 
ples of the two verbs: 

Lie 

Past: The team lay down oii the grass between quarters. 

Past Participle: The team has lain down on the grass. 

Lay . 

Past: The referee laid the ball on the fifty-yard line. 

Past Participle: The referee has laid the ball on the fifty-yard line. 

Notice that the vdrb lie in the different tenses has no object. 
Lie cannot have an object when it is uspd correctly, for it means 
to recline. A person cannot recline someone or something. The 
subject is always the person or thing that lies down, or reclines. 
Lay, on the other hand, always means that something is placed 
somewhere. To be used correctly, laid past tense of lay) 
means that someone , placed something. 
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You will find more information about these two verbs and 
others discussed in this lesson. 

Read the beginning of this story about John Warren, a boy 
who played football. As a sample exercise, pick out the various 
forms of lie and lay and tell what tense each is. 

HIS FAVOmTE QAME 

John Warren's Hobb'^ I ^ John was the athlete of the 
■ - - - — - — l | family. * He played fullback 

on the high-school football team. ® All he could think of was football. 

* When he lay in bed in the morning, before he dressed, he would 
first think of the practice scheduled for that day. ® More than once 
he had lain on his bed with all his thought on the clever plays he 
would make. “ At dinner he would sometimes sit without a word 
and rehearse in his mind all that had happened. ^ In the evenings he 
often lay on the couch and had visions of the remarkable things he 
would sometime do in a big game. ® Even in school John’s prime 
interest lay in football. 

"Sit" and "set" 

Another pair of verbs is sit and set, Sit means to seat oneself, 
and set means to place something. Notice their principal parts: 

PKESBNT PAST PRESENT PARTICIPLE PAST PARTICIPLE 
sit sat sitting sat 

set set setting set 

The principal parts of this pai^ of verbs must be used exactly 
and not interchangeably. Sit is an irregular verb with a different 
word for the past and past participle; set is a regular verb with 
the same form for present, past, and past participle. The follow¬ 
ing sentences illustrate the past tense of both verbs: 

1. The audience sat quietly. 

2. The judge set the trophy on the stand. 
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Sit never has an object; set always has the meaning of some¬ 
thing being placed. You can never sit a person or thing; you 
yourself sit, because the meaning of sit is to seat oneself. Just the 
opposite is thae of set; it means to place something. 

Here is more of John Warren’s story. You will find forms of 
lie and lay and sit and set in it. As a sample exercise, pick out 
each of these and, decide upon its tense. 

John and His Father I 'One evening when John 
— — -- — was lying on the couch in 

the living roonij he remarked, “ Football is the only game worthy of' 
the name of athletics. ® If ever I have a son, I will make him a foot¬ 
ball' player.” ® His father raised his eyebrows, as fathers can, and 
l^d his hand on the boy’s shoulder- “ Look here, John, there are 
other games that set a high standard of physical fitness.” “ John rose 
arid shouted, ‘‘ Name onel " ® The older man sat still and answered 
quietly, “ Now, son, don’t raise your voice. ^ Sit down and listen to 
‘ me. ® You lay too much importance on football, and you set too little 
emphasis on other athletic activities. ® Of course you will excel in 
only one game, but give credit to the fellow who excels in another 
game.” 

" Rise " and " raise " 

A third pair of verbs is rise and raise. Rise means to become 
higher; raise means to lift something. These sentences show 
the dificrcucc in the meanings of the verbs: 

1. I rise early every morning and take a walk. 

2. 1 raise the windows every morning. 

The forms of rise never Have objects. The forms of raise gen¬ 
erally have the meaning of something being raised. You can 
reuse something or someone, but you cannot rise anything. 

The forms of these verbs demand exact use; for, though their 
forim arc similar, their meanings are different. Rise is an ir- 
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regular verb with different forms for the past and past parti¬ 
ciple. Raise is a regular verb which forms its parts by the addi¬ 
tion of d to the iniuiitive. Here are the principal parts of rise and 
raise: 

iNFiNiTrra 

OIL PRESENT . PAST PRESENT PARTICIPLE PAST PARTICIPLE 
rise rose rising risen 

raise raised raising raised 

These three pairs of verbs need much study. If necessaryj 
memorize their principal parts and meanings. This preliminary 
study will help you greatly in later work which is given on 
page 322. 

In the rest of the story about John Warren you will find the 
verbs discussed in this lesson. Use these paragraphs as a sample 
exercise. As you read them pick out the verbs of the lesson and 
note the principal part of each. Then give the other parts. 


HIS VAUS QAME 


Pitching Horseshoes 


‘“For instance, take pitch¬ 
ing horseshoes,” said John’s 


father as he sat down. ®“You needn’t lie there and laughi ® Sit up 
and learn something about that game.' * It is ages older than football, 
more famous men In history have played it, and it is a good game in 
every way ” “ In his enthusiasm he raised his voice. 


Its Famom‘Players "“Pitching horseshoes or 

■ _ - ^ l l 'barnyard golf,’ is also a good 

game,” said John's father as he rose to his feet. ® “ The first chief jus¬ 
tice of our country was an expert player, a recent vice-president of 
the United States played the game well, and a famous publisher was 
a champion. ® Everyone can play the game in his own backyard. 
* It*s good exercise, and it’s fun.” “ John said nothing but lay down 
again and went on thinking 'about football.' 
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^Remember these facts: 

' 1. The meaning and the principal parts of certain pairs of verbs, 

« Ue ” and “ lay ”rise ” and " raise,” “ sit ” and “ set,” arc dif- 
ferent and they may not be used interchangeably, 
a. " Lie,” “ rise,” and “ sit ” never have objects. 

PRACTICE A 

Here is practice work with the verbs given in this lesson. 
Some of the sentences in the following paragraphs have blanks 
with numbers in them. Make a list of the numbers under each 
subheading of the story and after eacli number write the verb 
that should be inserted. Use only the verbs studied in this lesson. 

VON mES FISHING 

Don awoke early, and (i) 
comfortably with drowsy 
thoughts. “ Jack is a swell boy and a good pal. He knows the coun¬ 
try and country life. And today we arc going fishing." These 
thoughts ran through Don's mind. Don (2) there a few minutes 
longer. Then he (3) on the edge of the bed and wondered what 
fishing clothes are like. He finally (4) and dressed and then, after a 
hasty breakfast, arrived at his friend's door. He found that Jack had 
awaked early, had (5) at once, and had prepared everything. Two 
pairs of rubber boots stood on the porch, and two poles with lines 
(6) beside them. Jack (7) down a basket of lunch just as Don came 
up. '*Hi, pal, you finally woke up? You carry this bait.” Each boy 
took his boots. Jadk (8) two poles across his shoulder, and picked 
up the basket of lunch. 

When the boys reached the 
stream, Jack gave Don his 
first lesson in casting. “ You should (i) your arm and toss the line. 
In this way you (2) the bait lightly on the water,” he directed. 
“Perch and pickerel will take live bait; trout (3) to a fly. (4) still 


7 he First Fishing £esson 


Von in the Country 
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and hold your line taut so that you will feel the first nibble. You 
should hook your fish well before you pull him in,** Jack added 
laughingly. “ I shall be back in an hour or two with a full basket 
of trout, I hope. Good luck, Mr. Amateur.” - 

Von Tries to C^tch a Fish 11 “I on my own,” Don 
— -^ _ ll rlimight-. Carefully he (i) 

his arm and practiced with the rod and line. Then he baited his 
hook. Next he cast a few times and (2) his hook on the exact spot 
he had chosen. “ Tm good,” he boasted aloud, and (3) down exactly 
as Jack had directed. Carefully he held his line taut; intently he 
watched his bait. Nothing happened. Again and again he cast and 
(4). his bait in the center of the pool and waited. How long he (5) 
he did not know. ” It will be the same if I (6) down,’* he thought 
and he (7) back on the grass. “ That’s better yet,” he mused after 
he (8) the pole across his knee, ” If the fish will rest, I shall too,” 
was his last conscious thought. How long he (9) there he did not 
know, but suddenly he felt the pole move slightly, then pull across 
his leg. It brought him to full consciousness and he thought fast. I 
shall (10) easily and pull gradually and not lose my fish,” he whis¬ 
pered. He drew his line taut, (ii) up and peered over the bank. 
There on his line was a fish, and it was fighting now. He (12) 
quickly and reeled in his line; he played the fish until he finally drew 
it from the water and it (13) on the grass beside him, 

^PRACTICE B 

Here are two exercises that will give you practice in using 
certain verb forms in your own original sentences. 

(i) 

Write original sentences containing the foUowing verb forms: 
(i) present perfect tense of he, (2) future tense of lie, (3) past 
perfect tense of sii, (4) future perfect tense of /ay, (5) present 
tense of sei, (6) past tense of raise, (7) future tense of it'a^e, 
(8) past tense of lie, (9) past perfect tense of rise. 
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(2) 

Trjr your hand at writing a dictation exercise for your class^ 
mates in which you use various forms of the verbs discussed in 
Ais lesson; Leave blanks for the verb form which the class is to 
insert. Of course you will be able to write your own exercise 
completely and correctly. 


4. The subject and verb of a sentence must agree in person 
and number. 


Agreement in number 

You have learned that nouns, pronouns, and verbs have per- 
son and number. The subject and the verb of every sentmcc 
must agree in number. That is, if the subject is singular, the 
verb must be singular; if the subject is plural, the verb must 
be plural. These sentences illustrate this point. 

Singular: He u an excellent tennis player. 

Plural: Mary and John are opponents on the ti‘am 

The subjects and the verbs in these sentences agree in num¬ 
ber. In is an excellent tennis player, the subject he is singu¬ 
lar, and u, the verb, is also, singular. In Mary and John are op. 
ponMs on the team, the compound subject, Mary and John, 
1$ plural and demands the plural verb are. 


Agreement of verbs with collective nouns 

Notice the italicized subjects and verbs in the follovs^inff sc 
tences: ° 

1. The team is waiting for the signal. 

2. The crowd has enjoyed the game. 

3. A group of students is congratulating the winners. 

In cad of these sentences the subject is a noun that nam 
many of a kmd but is singular both in meaning and in forr 
Team names a group of people that act as one person. Tl 
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same is true of crowd and group. Such a noun is a collective 
noun. Other commonly used collective nouns are: class, club, 
comniittcc, company, family, regiment, herd, group, jury, or¬ 
chestra, navy, army, corps, department, school, squad, squads 
ron, bevy. 

Sometimes the different members of a group are meant 
rather than the group as a whole. In that case the noun is not 
a collective noun, and it is plural in number and not singular. 
In the following sentences the subjects are plural because the 
words mean individuals and are not used as collective nouns. 
Since the subjects are plural, they demand plural verbs. 

1. The committee were not agreed on the date of the game. 

2. The jury were divided in their point of view. 

3. The class were entering the room one at a time. 

Read the first part of the article,Bowling on the Green.” 
As a sample exercise pick out the verb of ea^ sentence. Show 
how the verb and the subject agree in number. 

mWLmG ON ms QREEN 

^Have you ever read the 
story of the destruction of 
the Spanish Armada? ® The time is 1588. ® Spain is a strong nation. 

* Its fleet is the pride of every Spaniard. “ The people call it the In¬ 
vincible Armada. ®The Spanish ruler with all his people has one 
intention. ^ Everyone believes that the English navy is a menace. ® It 
must be destroyed. “ The Spanish Armada has left Spain far behind 
and is now sailing into the Bristol Channel. 

^ Sir Francis Drake with his 
officers is playing a fascinat¬ 
ing game down on the green by the seashore. ®The great leader as 
well as his followers recognizes the enemy. ® But each player in the 
group goes on with the game. * Finally they finish their playing. 

* Then Drake with his men goes aboard his ship. 


Sir Francis T)ra\e 


The Spanish tArmada 
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^he 'Battle 


^Are you familiar with the 

. -—-^est of the story? “The Eng¬ 

lish navy enters into battle with the Spanish Armada. » The English 
navy is successful, and the crippled Spanish navy sails home as best 
it can. * What was that fascinating game played by Drake and his 
companions? 'Drake with his enthusiastic followers was “bowling 
on the green.” “ In England that group of words has been the name 
of a game all these years. 

Expletives 

In sentences that begin with there, the verb must agree in 
number with the subject. Notice the verbs in these sentences: 

1. There was only one girl in the bleachers. 

2. There were three ninth-graders on the bench. 

3. There goes the team. 

The subject and the predicate of the first sentence are only, 
one gtrl was tn the bleachers. As you learned on page 118, there 
« an mtroductory word in this sentence. When there and it are 
introductory words, they are called expletives. The subject and 
the predicate of the second sentence are three ninth-graders 
werd on the bench. In the third sentence, the team goes there, 
team is a collecdve noun and demands a singular verb. In this 
sentence there is an adverb. In all sentences beginning with 
there vvatch carefully the verb you use. It must agree in num- 
ber with the subject. 

Phrases between subject and verb 

Notice the italicized subjects and verbs in these sentences: 

1. That row oi seats was sold immediately. 

2. The verdict of the sports fans was right. 

3. Each attempt of all the contestants was greeted with enthusiasm. 

_ In all these sentences the subject is singular and the verb is 

notke tha^*b ^"“ber. But 

notice that a phrase with a plural noun as object of the preposi- 
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tion comes between the subject and the verb. The phrase of 
seats modifies the subject rota in That row of seats was sold im¬ 
mediately. The plural noun in the phrase has no effect on the 
number of the subject row. Therefore, it has no effect on the 
verb. In The verdict of the sforts fans was right, fans is the. ob¬ 
ject of the preposition of and does not affect the predicate was, 
which must agree with the singular subject verdict. 

Watch the sentences you form and make the subjects and the 
verbs agree in number. A singular subject demands a singular 
verb, and a plural subject demands a plural verb. 

Did you notice in the story about bowls how certain word 
groups with plural nouns in them had no effect on the singular 
subject and verb? For example, in TAc great leader as well as 
his followers recognizes the enemy, the subject is leader and 
demands the singular verb recognizes. The word group as well 
as his followers is not the subject; instead it is used like the 
phrase with his followers. The plural noun followers does not 
affect the agreement of the subject and verb he recognizes. 

Agreement of verbs with Indefinite pronouns 

Some pronouns are always singular. They are no one, any¬ 
one, everyone, anybody, everybody, nobody, each, either, nei¬ 
ther, None is generally singular also, for it means no one. These 
pronouns are called indefinite pronouns. Some indefinite pro¬ 
nouns are always plural. They are: all, both, many, severed, 
some. 

Notice that singular indefinite pronouns when used as sub¬ 
jects demand singular verbs. 

1. Each of the boys and girls was given a complimentary ticket. 

2 , Everyone who has done his work well is permitted to go to the 
game. 

The singular pronoun each is the subject of Each of the boys 
and girls was given d comflimentary tic\et. It demands the sin- 
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gular verb was. The plural nouns in the phrase 0/ the bm and 
.gtrls have no eh^ect on the verb. 

Agreement of verbs with compound subjects 

Notice the verbs in these sentences: 

I. Neither John nor his brothers were at the game. 

Neither the girls nor John was at the game* 

Whenever a compound subject consists of both a plural and a 
smgular noun, joined by or or nor, the verb agrees with the 
nearer noun. In the first sentence brothers is nearer to were than 
IS the word John. For that reason, the verb agrees with the plu¬ 
ral nonn brothers. In the second sentence John is nearer to was 
than IS the word ^rls, and the verb therefore agrees in number 
With the singular word John. 

The plural form with " you " 

The pronoun 7o«, when used as the subject, demands the 
plural form for the verb. Whether you mean one person or more 
Am one, the correct form is you are, you were, you have been. 

When you ask a question, use the plural verb forms, as 

Are you ready? 

W^ere you there? 

Have you heard the news? 

Agreement in person 

The verb do needs special attention in the present tense, third 
person sm^arj for verbs must agree with their subjects in per¬ 
son^ well as m number. Here are the present forms of the 


Present 


SINGULAR 

1. Ido. 

2. You do 
3- He does 


PLURAL 

1. We do 

2. You do 
3- They do 
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The form for the third person singular is he does. Suppose 
you want to add the negative adverb not, as he does noU Or pos¬ 
sibly you want to contract the negative forms. Notice the dif¬ 
ferent verb forms: 

Present 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

1 .1 don’t (do not) i. We don’t (do not) 

2. You don’t (do not) 2. You don’t (do not) 

3. He doesn’t (docs not) 3. They don’t (do not) 

Doesn't, the third person smgular, is a contraction of does not. 
In a question the form would be Doesn't he? Doesn't is always 
a contraction of does not. Don't is a contraction of do not. 

Now, as a sample exercise, read the last part of ‘‘ Bowling on 
the Green ” and show how each verb agrees with its subject 
in person and number. 

^ Bowls is a simple game as 
far as rules are concerned. 
* But lawn bowls is a difficult game to excel in, and only with much 
practice can anyone become an expert. ® Athletics are of many types, 
and one of the most fascinating forms is bowling bn the green. ^ The 
team consists of four players, and the links on which a team pkys 
are made so that a group of sixty-four people plays at one time. 

^Lawn bowls is a game you 
can play at home in your 
own backyard or on your own community playground. ® Many a 
park department in cities throughout the United States has equipped 
a bowling green for the citizens. ® Bowls is good sport. ^Play a good 
game of bowls every afternoon, and you’ll get plenty of outdoor exer- 
^cisc. 

^Remember this fact; 

A singular verb must agree with a singular subject, and a plural 
verb must agree with a plm^ subject 


Where ^owls Is Tlayed 


T^he "Bowls Team 
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PRACTICE A 

In the following article the verbs have been omitted. Can yon 
supply tile correct verbs? On a sheet of paper list the numbers 
and after each write the correct form of the verb you select 
from this list: be, claim, cost, do, earn, enjoy, follow, have, know 
learn, need, play, say, sell. " 


^ FAVORITE AMERICAN QAME 

Qolf Fans 


Teams of golfers sometimes 
(i) against one another. 


TT \—r-- ^ ' cigciiiioi one anotner. 

However, every golfer in his past (2) for himself and against him- 
^If. A crowd of enthusiastic fans (3) not sit and watch the game. 

e group of interested spectators of a golf match actually (4) the 
players from hole to hole. However, everyone in the crowd of watch¬ 
ers generally (5) the golf game thoroughly. 


What of Its History? 


Who in this class (i) some- 
^ ~r , J thing of the history of eolf ? 

k* birthplace. The fost 

English ^If dub bepn as early as :6oo. Some (3) that the Royal 

land h national club of Scot- 

, egan in 1754. There (4) many evidences, we are told, that a 

it “■* “Sitm and that 

^ C^cifnpion || Whatever may be its history, 

/t\ *1, "r -- * fcnow that a group of 

When V ^ club in the United States in 1888. 

^dktTf°sno 1 f f ^ 7 ? ““ American in 1913, the 

Tones with h' *1 1? become a real game. Bobby 

an? again. No- 

(5) his Al atmS th t title at home and abroad 

tS; his. All agreed that he with his constant victories (6) invincible. 
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'Be a Qolfer Yourself 


If you can save money for 

___ the necessary equipment, 

you can (i) the fundamentals of the game. Many a boy who caddies 
learns while he (2). Every city as well as many villages (3) oppor¬ 
tunities for play on a municipal golf course. A. G. Spalding and Bros., 
Inc., (4) a small booklet of rules which (5) for ten cents. Anyone 
who is learning to play golf (6) three balls, which (7) fifty cents 
apiece, a bag which (8) five dolWs, and a set of five clubs. Twenty- 
five dollars (9) enough to pay for the clubs, which with proper care 

will last a lifetime. Golf is a game for a lifetime, too. 


*PRACTICE B 

A few other facts about the agreement of subjects and verbs 
are given here, and you have a chance to learn those facts by 
working these exercises. 


(i) 

Some nouns are always plural in form but singular in mean¬ 
ing. They are: civies, economics, mathematics, measles, mumps, 
news, politics, physics. 

Write two original sentences in which you use each nom 
with cither the present or the past tense of the verb be, or with 
the present perfect tense of any other verb you may wish to 

select. 


(2) 

A few words that come from Latin or Greek have plurals in 
which other letters than r are used as endings. The most com- 
mon of these words arc given on page 96. Use each of thos^ 

' forms in original sentences with either the present or the pas 
form of be. If you do not know the meaning of a word, consult 

your dictionary. 
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5. Verb forms must be spelled correctly. 

Read the following article.’ You will note that several words, 
mostly verbs, are italicized. As a sample exercise make four 
lists,j each of which includes all words that are evidently spelled 
according to the same rule. 

J\dADE IN U.S.A. 

Do you ^believe, that you 
should ^ receive all the bene¬ 
fits you possibly can from your ^leisure time? Certainly every 
American who is ^ desiring physical fitness ® carries on some athletic 
activity regularly and in time ° achieves skill in the game of his 
choice. Everyone who regularly flays softball ^enjoys the game 
and is constantly ® improving his skill. Regular practice will yield 
great skill and good health. 

^Review briefly the history 
of this game. It sounds 
^mird, to say the least! It is Thanksgiving Day, An American 
^conceives the idea of a new game. He has been ^dining at his 
club. Both he and his friends want some excitement. How can they 
^relieve the monotony of a long afternoon? He goes into the^ 
kitchen and ® spies a broom. At once he is ’ using it as a bat and is 
® procuring a boxing glove for a ball. Then he cries “ Play ball.” 
After an hour or two of the sport, one of the players ^ shrieks, 
“What a game!” That was the beginning of indoor baseball^ 
It all occurred that simply. Many perceived it could be a popu¬ 
lar game. Spon an inventive mind “ befriended the game and in¬ 
vented a large ball. At first the game was played indoprs, but its fans 
stopped. th2X, practice Sihi carried their game outdoors. Today 
this ^-American game, is known as softball. 

Two lists you tnade consist of words with ie and eij as believe, 
receive, review, and perceive. The general rule for the spelling 


7 he History of Softball 


R^eal ^American Qame 
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of such words is stated simply in this old jingle that your grand¬ 
mother learned: 

I before e 
Except after c 
Or when sounded like a 
As in neighbor and weigh. 

In a few words ei follows a letter that is not c. These excep¬ 
tions arc foreigner, neither, weird, height, leisure. 

Another of your lists consists of verb forms ending in ing, as 
desiring, dining, improving. The present part of each of these 
verbs ends in silent e, as desire, dine, improve. When you add 
the syllable ing, which is called a suffix, you drop the silent e be¬ 
cause the suffix begins with a vowel. 

Your third list consists of words like beginning, running', 
stopped, occurred. In these words the final consonant of the 
present tense is doubled. The rule is this: if a word has one syl¬ 
lable or is accented on the last syllable and ends in a single con¬ 
sonant preceded by a single vowel, the final consonant is 
doubled before the suffix ed or ing. 

Your final list consists of words whose original forms end in 
y/as carrud (carry), spies (spy), qualified (qualify), tries (try). 
Whenever you add the sufc es or ed to a word ending in y pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant, change the y to i. Three exceptions to this 
ralt ait laid, paid, said, 

^Remember these spelung rules: 

1. In spelling words with “ ie ” or “ ci " use— 

“ I ” before “ e ” 

Except after “c” 

Or when sounded like ** a” 

As in “ neighbor " and “ weigh.” 

2. Drop silent “ c " when adding the suffix “ ing.” 

3. Change “y ” to “ i" when adding the suffix “ed” or “es” to a 
word ending in “ y ” prided by a consonant 
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4. When adding the suffix “ ing ” or “ eddouble the final con¬ 
sonant of a one-syllable word or of a word accented on the last 
syllable if the word ends in a single consonant preceded by a 
single vowel. 

PRACTICE A 

(i) 

You might use the next article as a spelling lesson and a dicta¬ 
tion exercise. The italicized words are die ones whose spelling 
you should master. 

SWIMMING 

^Do you swim? ^To many 
people swimming is the 
most attractive of all sports, “ Is it one of your leisure-time activities ? 
^ Swimming probably ranks with running, jumping, and throwing 
as one of the oldest sports. 

^ Have you tried this sport? 
® Few are barred because of 
age, weight, height, or health. ® Doctors know that swimming yields 
rich results in health, ^ When you swim, you are using all the mus¬ 
cles of your body. “ You wiU perceive that relaxation plays a very 
important role in the achievement of good swimming form. ® Swim¬ 
ming relieves nervous tension and strain; indeed, the one who tries 
too hard docs not succeed in this sport. 

^Some people arc so con¬ 
ceited that they try learning 
alone. ^ It is far better if you have a qualified instructor ® But les¬ 
sons alone will not make you a swimmer. * Many have paid for les¬ 
sons and procured little benefit. ® Do not deceive yourself that money 
buys any skill. ® Someone h.2isjaid that swimming is entirely a mat¬ 
ter of breathing correedy, and breathing you do for yourself. ^ No 
one denies that smooth co-ordination of breathing, kicking, and arm 
movement is necessary. ® Only by. practice and, more practice in 


Vractice Does the Wor\ 


Relaxation in Swimming 


tAn Attractive Sport 
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using correct form can yoii achieve this co-ordination; therefore 
swim whenever and wherever you can, and be sure that you are prac^ 
ticing good form, 

(2) 

Pick out one word which illustrates each rule given in the 
lesson. Do you find exceptions to the rules ? 

PRACTICE B 

Here are some practice exercises, each of which will do some¬ 
thing special for you. 

(1) 

Write sentences containing the present participle of these 
verbs: eomc, prepare, write, stride, indicate, advance, place, in¬ 
tervene, combine, joJ^e, suppose, wade, oblige, inquire, tele¬ 
phone, live, cure, notice, change. What rule did you observe? 

Suppose you need to write the present participle of manage, 
singe, acknowledge. To keep the sound of g soft, you would 
not drop the final e. Write the present participles of these three 
verbs in sentences. What does Webster’s dictionary tell you 
about the present participle of the verb judge ? 

(2) 

Write sentences that contain the past tense and the present 
participle of these verbs: snap, s\ip, swim, hum, dip, ship, re¬ 
fer, prefer. What rule did you observe? 

(3) 

Write sentences with the following verbs in the present tense, 
third person singular: fly, buy, rely, reply, obey, delay, say. 

What rule did you observe ? 

* (4) 

Make a dictation exercise for your classmates in which you 
use fifteen words containing ie and ei. Try to use words not 
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listed in this lesson. Select some- words that arc exceptions to 
the rules for spelling such words. Of course you will know ' 
how to spell all the words in your own exercise. 

"( 5 ) ' ‘ . 

On a piece of paper write correctly the words which have ■ 
omitted letters: 

I, In my l-^urc time I often play a game with my n—-ghbor. 

. 2. Do not dec—VC me about the h—ght of the gymnasium. 

3. The ch—f told a w—rd story about the gr—f of a sportsman 
who did not ach-rve the championship he bel—ved he deserved. 

' 4. An anc—nt rule was that an athlete’s w—ght should not be 
considered. 

5, A counterf—t coin was s—zed at the gate. 

6. In the r—gn of Queen Elizabeth horseback riding Was a neces¬ 
sity, not a sport. ■ 

y. He holds the horse’s r—ns too tight. 

8. The basket for the ball looks somewhat like a s—ve. 

9. That game was as difficult as a s—gc. 

10. In any game you play, s—ze every advantage you can. 


6. Verbs that must be used accurately are 


can 


and 


" may " bring," " take," " come," and " go 


learn 


and "teach"; "affect" and "effect"; "accept" and 
" except" proceed," " exceed," " precede," and " suc¬ 
ceed " let" and " leave." Review of verb forms. 


^ In this unit you have learned the basic facts about verbs. Now 
you will legrn a few more facts about certain verbs, and you 
will have an opportunity to review all you have learned in 
previous lessons. 

First are the verbs can and may. These verbs are generally 
auxiliary verbs, but they may not be used interchangeably, for 
their meanings arc different. Notice how they are used in these 
two sentences: 
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1. Mother, way i go to the game with you? 

2. I am sure that she can lift the heavy ball. 

May means to have permission. In other words, the sentence 
means; Do 1 have permission to {may I) go to the game with 
vou? Can means to have the ability. The second sentence means. 

I am me that she has the ability to {she cart) hft the heavy 

I* * 

The past tense of can is could and the past tense of may is 

The preposition of .is sometimes used inaccurately for the aux 
iliarv vuh have in such verbs as could have gone, might have 
gone, may have gone. Of is always a preposiaon; it always m- 

troduccs a phrase, , 

Four verbs that have the meaning of movement to or from a 
place should be used accurately. Read these sentences and no e 
the meaning of each italicized verb. 

Bring me the ball and bat. 

Ta}{€ the ball and bat to him. 

Come to me with the ball and bat. 

Go there with the ball and bat. 

Bring in Bring me the ball and bat means movement toward 
the speaker. The idea of movement toward a place is given 
these^senlences: (i) Bring the book with you, (a) Bnng your 

^-^iake the ball and bat to him the meaning oitakeis move- 
mTnt Zv from a place. These sentences show how forms of 
take mean movement away from a place: took hts gym sut 

awal^Go there with the ball and bat means movement away 

from a place or away from the speaker. 
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Learn and tecah are two verbs whose meanings are sometimes 
confused. Notice how they are used in these sentences: 

I. Every day I learn more about athletics. 

Every day I teach her something about athletics. 

Learn means to get 'knowledge of. When someone says, 
Every day 1 learn more about athletics, the meaning is Every 
day I get more knowledge of athletics. Teach means to give 
knowledge of or to. Every day 1 teach her something about ath¬ 
letics means Every day I give her some knowledge about 
athletics. 

Study these three sentences: 

1. Regular physical exercise a^ected his health noticeably. 

2. Regular physical exercise had a gpod e^ect on his health. 

3. Regular physical exercise ejected a beneficial change in his 
health. 

A^ect is always a verb, meaning to influence. For example, 
affect in the first sentence gives this meaning: Regular physical 
exercise influenced {affected) his health noticeably. When effect 
is used as a noun it means result. It has this meaning: Regular 
physical exercise has a good result {effect) on his health. Gen¬ 
erally effect is used as a noun. 

Sometimes effect is a verb. When effect is used as a verb, it 
means to bring about. For example, effected in the third sen¬ 
tence means Regular physical exercise brought about {effected) 
a beneficial change in his health. 

The verb accept is sometimes confused with the word except. 
Accept means to take or receive, as in this sentence: 7 accept 
{take or receive) your challenge. The preposition except means 
without and caimot be used in place of accept. The verb except 
means to leave out, as The coach excepted all boys who did not 
qualify. 

The spelling of one more group of verbs needs attention. 
These verbs are exceed, proceed, precede, and succeed. You 
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probably understand the meaning of each of these verbs. But 
,you may have difficulty, with their spelling. To master their 
spelling, follow the plan given on page i 88 . Study these sen¬ 
tences for the meanings of the verbs: * 

I. Proceed with the game. (That is, continue with it, or ^ ahead 
with it.) 

• 2 . He exceeds you in physical endurance, (That is, he surpasses 
you.) 

3 . The coach preceded the team., (That is, the coach went before 
the team.) 

4 . I hope you will succeed. (That is, I hope you accomplish what¬ 
ever you try.) 

The verbs let and leave have different meanings. Let means 
to allow or to permit, as Let me go by plane. Leave means to 
abandon, as Leave the ball in the bas\eU 

The following article dealing with four popular games has 
in it many of the verbs discussed in this lesson. Use it as a sample 
exercise. Read the article and jot down the verbs on a piece of 
paper. Can you tell why each is used correctly? 

mVR OF ^ %1ND 

Vaddle tennis ' Il'If tennis is your favorite 

- __ l l sportj. you can proceed to 

play the game in several different ways, ® One way demands that you 
take a paddle with you. ® This game is paddle tennis. ^ The player 
who wins acclaim in paddle tennis succeeds because he possesses 
clever footwork, a quick hand, and sharp eyes. ® Anyone may have 
a snappy game of paddle tennis on the coldest day in winter. ® After 
a snowstorm you can take out a broom, sweep off the court, let the 
snow lie round about you, and then you proceed with your brief 
outdoor exercise that will carry warm blood into your finger tips. If 
you have not yfct learned to play paddle tennis, someone can easily 
teach you the basic rules of the game. * Before you know it, you will 
come away a good player.® Only a real athlete, however, can bring 
home a championship in paddle tennis. 
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^ Those who enjoy a game 
of almoA lightning speed 
may play squash tennis. ®No special force is needed in this game. 
®H(ywever, great speed will affect onc*s success in this form of ten-, 
nis. ^ Endurance will have its effect, too. ° The good player of squash 
tennis runs back and forth, bounces here and there, jumps from one 
side to another, and turns about completely. ® An average athlete can 
learn this game. ’ But only a few, with a long reach, lightning foot-, 
work, and more than, ordinary endurance, can exceed the average 
player in skill, 

^ Table tennis is a popular 
sport that you may play in 
a secluded spot on a poxch or in the yard. ^ It was Hrst called ping 
pong. ^ Almost anyone can play table tennis. ^ One needs in this 
game a special paddle of wood, cork, and pebbly rubber. ® Each 
player hits the ball alternately. “ Champion swimmers, football ex¬ 
perts, and big league baseball men sometimes leave their major sports 
for a game of table tennis. ^ With good players the ball does not stop 
for any length of time, but goes back and forth indefinitely. "A 
really good player must have accuracy and speed. 

^ The fourth * tennis game 
you may select is lawn ten¬ 
nis. was called lawn tennis originally because it was always 
played on a grassy court. ® It is no longer played on lawns alone and 
now is simply called tennis, * In this country tennis brings fun to 
about four million people of both sexes and all ages, * Practically 
every playground in the United States has good tennis courts, which 
you may qse. 

^Remember: 

, I. Every verb has four principal parts: the infinitive or present, 
. pasty present participley and past participle, 

2, All verbs are either regular or irregular, 

3. Verbs have six tcnsesi present, past, and future, and present per¬ 
fect, past perfeef, and future perfect. 




Squash Ttennis 
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4. The future tenses use ''shall" or "will" and the perfect tenses 
use" have" or" had." 

5. The subject and verb of a sentence must agree in person and 
number. 

6. All verb forms must be spelled and used correctly. 

PRACTICE A 

Now you have a chance to review all the facts you have 
learned in this unit. 

. (^) 

The following article has blanks in it. On a sheet of paper 
write the numbers of the blanks and indicate the verb that 
should be inserted in each. The verbs will be among those dis¬ 
cussed in this lesson and the verbs be and have, 

^ WINTER SPORT 

Do you live where you (i) 
enjoy ice skating? When 
you were a child, did you (2) yourselE roller skating? This skill 

(3) bodily balance and rhythm. Skating on ice rinks (4) a 
harder skill. Ice skating (5) balance, strength, and endurance. 
At present one of the . most popular of American sports (6) ice 
skating. Because of artificial ice, this sport (7) be enjoyed in all 
sections of the country. In fact, many southern states have (8) in 
building indoor rinks, and their skaters and hockey teams have (9) 
many a prize for outstanding skill. , 

When you become a very 
good ice skater, you (i) 
organize a group to play hockey. A team of six players (2) neces¬ 
sary for ice hockey. On your team you should (3) only those who 

(4) skate extremely well. In fact, each rriember of a hockey six 

(5) an expert in the fastest game on earth. Canadian men and boys 
usually (6) all opponents far behind. Their skill in hockey (7) 
that of any other nation, as three Olympic championships prove. 


The Fastest Qame on Earth 


Do You S\ate? 
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(^) 

Ill the following artidc you are to supply the correct verb 
form, the tense of which is indicated in parentheses. On a sheet 
of paper write the numbers of the parentheses under each sub¬ 
head of the story, and after each number write the correct verb 
form. 


^ SKIING mp 


7 he Start 


* (Pres, of come) with me 
and we ® (fut, of join) a ski 


party which ® (pres, progressive of go) for a day’s sport on the slopes 
of the Adirondacks. The party * (fut. of leave) the Grand Central 
Station early on Sunday morning. Reports ® (pres, of say) that snow 
® (pres, perfect of falf) through the Adirondacks and that the slopes 
^ (pres, of be) in excellent condition. 


On the ^rain 


The train ^ (pres, perfect 
of pll) rapidly. Everyone 
^ (pres, of can) ski and ® (pres, of enjoy) the sport; therefore, the 
crowd ^ (pres, of include) both old and young, men and women. ' 
There ® (pres, of come) a happy family of five. Each in the group 
® (pres, progressive of carry) his precious skis and his pole. Some 
’ (pres, progressive of wear) their boots; others ® (pres, perfect of 
lay) theirs on the baggage racks above the seats. 


*PRACT/CE B 

Here arc two more practice exercises that will increase your 
knowledge of verbs. 

(i) '' ' 

, Notice the italicized verbs in these sentences; 

1. They hung the picture of the principal in the library. 

2. They hanged the man because he had committed a terrible 
crime. 
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You see that the meaning of hanged in They hanged the man 
is executed by hanging. The sentence means They executed 
the man by hanging. These are really two verbs. Their principal 
parts are; 

PRESENT PAST PRESENT PARTICIPLE PAST 

hang hung 

(to fasten) 
hang hanged 

(to execute) 

.(2) 

Try writing another original dictation exercise in which you. 
use twenty of the irregular verbs discussed on pages 207-^09 
in this unit. Leave blanks for your classmates to use in supply¬ 
ing the proper verb forms correctly spelled. 

Books About Sports and Games 

, ^ These books will give you information on many games and sports. 

Boys\ and Girls* Boo\ of Outdoor Games, by A. Frederic Collins, 
D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1929 
Downhill S\iing, by Otto Lang. Henry Holt and Company, New 
York, 1936 , 

Fun in the Backyard, by Arthur Lawson, Thomas Y. Crowell Com¬ 
pany, Garden City, New York, 1938 
Homemade Games, by Arthur Lawson. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia, 1934 

Play the Game, Edited by Mitchell V. Charnlcy. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1931 

Sports and Games, by Harold Keith, Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 
Garden City, New York, 1941 

Sport for the Fun of It, by John R. Tunis. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York, 1940 

The Boo{ of Sports and Games, by Walter Camp. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, Garden City, New York, 1930 


hanging 

hanging 


participle 

hung 

hanged 
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The Forms and Uses of Pronouns 


Next to verbs, pronouns are probably the most important 
words in our language. You use them all the time. There arc 
several kinds of pronouns. You use some of them so that you 
won’t have to keep repeating awkwardly the names of the peo-- 
pic or things you are talking about. You use others to connect 
dependent clauses to the rest of a sentence. You use still others 
to ask questions. 

Like verbs, pronouns have different forms, each of which may 
be used in only certain ways in a sentence. In order to make 
sure that your meaning is quite clear, you will need to use the 
right pronoun forms in the right places, in speaking as well as 
in writing. 

The short stories in this unit were written by members of a 
high-school class in “ Personality and Social Relationships.” In 
this class the bpys and girls studied problems of behavior at 
school, at home, and in their various groups. Then each mem¬ 
ber analyzed his own problems. Some of their studies appear in 
this unit. Of course each paper had to be revised somewhat in 
order to give you practice in using pronouns. Naturally, the 
name of the school and the names of the students have been 
changed. As they say in novels, “ all names herein are entirely 
fictitious,” and if you happen to know someone by a name given 
here, that is merely a coincidence. 

1. Certain personal pronouns are in fhe nominative case. They 
are used as the subjects of verbs or as predicate pronouns. 
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Pronouns as subjects of verbs 

Read the following paragraphs and notice that the 
pronouns are subjects of verbs. 

rHE HEW CLASS 

by John.Warden 

^ In September everyone in the ninth grade at Washington Junior 
High School enrolls in a class called “ Personality and Social Rela¬ 
tionships.” ^ It seems to me that the class should be called “ How to 
Behave ” because its purpose is to help us learn how to live so that 
we c^ be successful and happy. ®7 think that the purpose of the 
class is a good one, but my friend Jim Harden is inclined to think 
that it will be a waste of time. ^ “ You'is all wrong,” I told him. 

' “ We all want a happy life. ° You and I, Jim, want to be success¬ 
ful architects, ^ boys might learn all there is to know about ar¬ 
chitecture and still be unsuccessful because we wouldn’t know how 
to get along with people. “ Unless you and ® I know how to please 
our employers and their clients, we’ll be failures.” 

. Every italicized pronoun refers to some person or thing. For 
that reason these pronouns are known as personal pronouns. 
Each of the itaheized pronouns is the subject of a verb. For ex¬ 
ample, I is the subject of thinly in sentence 3 of the preceding 
paragraph, and we is the subject of want in sentence 5. Notice 
sentence 6 in the same paragraph. In it you and I are the com¬ 
pound subject of want. These forms and the other italicized 
pronouns are known as nominative case forms. 

Number, person, gender, and case of pronouns 

The illustrations also show that pronouns of different persons 
and numbers are used as subjects. You may wish to reread 
page 217 in which person and number are discussed. I is first 
person, the person speaking, and singular number. She is third 
person, sing^ar number. We is first person, plural number. . 
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Personal pronouns have difiercnt forms for different uses.,! 
These various forms are known as case. The following pronouns 
may be used as subjects and are in the nominative case: 

Pronouns in the Nominative Case 


SINGULAR PLURAL 

First Person:! We 

Second Person: You ‘ You 

Third Person: He, she, it They 


In the third person, singular, there are three forms: he, she, 
it. The pronoun he is used when a man or boy is referred to, she 
is used when a woman or girl is meant, and it is used when some > 
object is designated. That quality of a noun or pronoun which 
indicates the sex of the person named or referred to is called 
gender. There are the feminine, masculine, and neuter genders. 
Words are of feminine gender if they refer to the female sex, as 
Mary, girl, woman, she. Words are of masculine gender if they 
refer to, the male sex, as, John, boy, man, he. An object, which is 
of neither sex, is of the neuter gender, as box, des\, car, it. Some¬ 
times a word includes both masculine and feminine genders, as, 
people, crowd, they: These words are of common gender, un¬ 
less you know that the crowd, or they, are all women or all men. 

Nouns and pronouns have four characteristics: (i) number, 
(?) person, (3) gender, (4) case. 

Notice the underscored word in this sentence: He and she are 
as determined as you and L Why is the nominative pronoun I 
used.? Of what is it the subject? The sentence is not stated com¬ 
pletely. It has two clauses. The independent clause is He and 
she are as determined, and the dependent dause is as you and I ■' 
are. The pronoun I is part of the subject you and I of the omitted 
verb are in the dependent clause. When a part of a clause is 
omitted, it is known as an elliptical clause. The subject pronouns 
' are used because you and 1 are the subject of the verb are under¬ 
stood. 
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Predicate pronouns 

Pronouns in the nominative case may also be used as predi¬ 
cate pronouns. Since the subject and the predicate pronoun al¬ 
ways mean the same person or persons, the two words generally 
are in the same case. For example, notice the italicized words in 
these sentences: , , 

I* It was she who yelled to the thief. 

2. It was he who presented the gift. . , 

3. The visitors were they. 

In each of these sentences the italicized pronoun is a predicate 
pronoun. Because the predicate pronoun names the subject, the 
nominative form of the personal pronoun is used. 

One pronoun not in the nominative case may now be used 
as a predicate pronoun. That pronoun'is me in the expression 
It is me. Once it is I was considered the only correct form, but 
that form seems forced and artificial now. Even Harvard Col¬ 
lege accepts the expression It is me. If that school thmks it is me 
is acceptable, need the rest of us be disturbed ? If, however, you 
want to be a purist in language, you may say It is I when- some¬ 
one calls out to you, “ Who is it ? ’* 

Mustering the use of pronouns 

In this connection you must realize that the illustrative prao 
tice paragraphs in this exercise and all the others of Unit Ten 
have far more pronouns in them than one would ever use nor¬ 
mally in writing and talking. The reason is that you need re¬ 
peated exercise in the use of pronouns. It’s something like learn¬ 
ing to drive a car. Your driving teacher may first want you to 
learn to shift gears. Back and forth, back and forth, you repeat 
the action time after time. You know that that is not the way to 
drive a car. You know that you are practicing so that you can 
develop a necessary skill. You sit there patiendy shifting gears, 
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back and forth, back and forth. Then, when you start to drive 
you may go along very well. But you may clash your gears and 
have to spend even more time in practice. In this work with 
pronouns, you are shifting your grammar gears, lear nin g how 
to use pronouns correctly. 

Here is a sample exercise for you to work. Each italicized 
pronoun is a nominative case form. Why ? 


UNDERSTANDING OTHERS 

by Edith Manners 

My greatest problem is that ^ I can’t get along easily with people. 
At home my brother Jim and get on each other’s nerves, and be- 
fore he and * I know it, ® we two are saying hateful things and 
being unpleasant with Mom and Dad, “ They and ’ we should live 
together pleasantly, for ® we all really love one another. But some¬ 
times “ they don’t understand us and what we want, and we 
don’t understand them and their ideas. My brother and ^“‘7 mraq 
to behave so that we make Mom and Dad feel glad “Mty have 
us. Both '^*she and he arc generous and kind and are so hurt 
when Jim and ‘"7 are cross. ”7 must say that ”7 am as bad as 
he and maybe worse. How can we two learn to behave better 
at home? 


^ Remember these facts about pronouns : 

1. Proaouns have number, person, gender, and case. 

2. Gender is masculine, feminine, or neuter. * 

3. The subject of a verb and the predicate pronoun must be in the 
nominative case. 


PRACTICE A 

The numbered blanks in the following paragraph demand 
correct pron^ns. On a sheet of paper write the numbers of the 
blmks and after each write the pronoun you would insert. 
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QETTING ^LOT^G WITH ^BROTHERS cAND 

SISTERS 

by Bob Wagner 

My sister Mary and (i) were always having differences of opin¬ 
ion about something. First it was the paper — the funny section^ 
of course — then the best chair and the brightest light. But most 
of all (2) two could not seem to . agree about the radio. Both 
(3) and (4) had favorite programs, and (5) almost never 
wanted the same one. What’s more, (6) both were rather stub¬ 
born, and were determined to hear what we wanted. Poor Mother 
and Father hardly had a chance to tunc in on their favorite pro¬ 
grams, for (7^ and (8) would give up their desires to keep us 
quiet. Then Mom would say, “ Be a gentleman, Bob, and let your 
sister hear the program she likes.” This request always made me 
angry with my sister. I couldn’t see why (g) should always have 
her way. Finally, one night (10) . and (n) got into a battle 
^royal, and while switching the dial back and forth we broke the 
radio. After that experience Mary and (12) discussed this prob¬ 
lem in class. The teacher agreed that Mary should not have more 
privileges than (13) . She suggested that (14) two, with Mom 

and Dad, make a list of the radio programs (15) all wanted to 
hear. Whenever there was agreement, that program would go on. 
Whenever three wanted the same program, we listed it. Then all 
four of us had an equal number of chances to select other programs. 
The result was that Mary and (16) no longer have dog and cat 
fights over the radio, and Dad says (17) two are ftiuch pleasanter 
to live with. I guess both (18) and Mom arc happier, and I know 
Sis and (19) are. 

*PRACT\CE B 

(i) 

Can you write a dictation exercise that will make your friends 
sit up and take notice? Use two pronouns as subjects, two as 
predicate pronouns, and two as subjects of elliptical clauses. 
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When you dictate the exercisej leave the blanks for your class¬ 
mates to fill in. Have them state the reason for each pronoun. 
Be sure I’bat you require only subject pronouns in the blanks. 

( 2 ) 

Write eight sentences containing compound subjects consist- 
itig either of two pronouns or of one noun and one pronoun. 
Write seven sentences containing one or two predicate pro¬ 
nouns. What kind of verb must you use in these seven sen¬ 
tences? 

2. Pronouns in the objective cose must be used as the objects 
of verbs or prepositions. 

Pronouns used as objects 

By this time you should know the subject pronouns or the 
pronouns in the nominative case. The use of object pronouns, 
those in the objective case, is shown in these sentences: 

1. The officers chose him and her, (direct object of verb) 

2. She sent the book to me, (object of a preposition) 

.3- We gave them our votes, (indirect object) 

You have already studied these three word relationships, that 
is, the direct objeett of a verb, the object of a preposition, and the 
indirect object. For a review turn to Unit Two, pages 35-43, 
and Unit Four, pages 75-^7, 

All pronouns used as objects are in the objective case. The 
following pronouns may be used as objects: 

Pronouns in the Objective Case 


SINGUr^AR PLURAL 

First Person; nic us, 

Second Person: you you 

Third Person: him, her, it them 
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Now read the story that follows. It contains pronouns in the 
nominative case and pronouns in the objective case, the latter 
being italicized. As a sample exercise, see if you can tell why^ 
each of the italicized pronouns is in the objective case. 

The young people who wrote the paragraphs in this lesson 
did not use all the pronouns that appear here. They have been 
added to give you exercise in their use. 

WFLL PAY rHE VEST 

by Jim Walter 

^ When John and I bought our car, we needed one hundred dol¬ 
lars to finish paying for it * Our older brother and sister generously 
lent us boys the money when we promised that we would repay him 
and her as quickly as possible. ® Since then everything has gone 
wrong. ^ We hadn’t had the car a week before an accident happened 
to John and me, ® It cost fifty-dollars to repair the car. ® Dad lent us ■ 
boys the money. ^ Next my younger sister borrowed, the car, and she 
and her girl friend had an accident. ® Mom gave them the money for 
that bill, about twenty-five dollars. ® Then one night a mean thief 
stole pur two spotlights for which the family had lent us twenty-five 
dollars. Now my brother and I are in the “ doghouse.” The whole 
family is punishing him and me, They say that the car has cost- 
them one hundred and seventy-five dollars, which is almost as much 
as John and' I have in the car. They seem to tliink that the car no 
longer belongs to us boys, After giving the matter much thought, 
John I have decided to pay all the money we owe them^ and we 
shall not use the car until our debts are liquidated. We both have 
good afterschool and Saturday jobs, and it won’t be long until we arc 
out of debt and the car belongs to ms boys once more. 

Each of ^thc italicized words is the object of a verb or a prepo¬ 
sition. For example, in, sentence 2 of “ We*ll Pay the Debt,” in 
the clause we would repay him and her, the pronouns him and 
her are objects of the verb would repay. In sentence 4 of the 
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same article, in the clause an accident happened to John and me, 
the pronoun me is one of the objects of the preposition to. In 
sentence 6, Dad lent us boys the money, m is the indirect object 
of lent. These illustrations show that certain pronouns may be 
used as objects, namely, direct objects, indirect objects, and ob¬ 
jects of prepositions. 

The second object 

An element you have not yet studied is illustrated in the sen¬ 
tence They elected him captain. The verb elected has two ob¬ 
jects: one is the pronoun him and the second is the noun cap¬ 
tain. The word captain is known as the second object. In this 
construction, the first and second objects are one and the same 
person. The verb appoint often has a second object, as in this 
sentence: We appointed him chairman. The verb mal{e, when 
it means elect or appoint, also takes a second object, as, The stu¬ 
dents make him their spokesman. 

You will have no difficulty in using one pronoun correctly 
after such verbs as elect, appoint, make. But suppose the sen¬ 
tence is this: The class made -— and - their leaders. In 

both these blanks you must use pronouns in the objective case, 
as, The class made him and her their leaders. The reason for 
the objective case forms is that they are objects. The second ob¬ 
ject is the noun leaders. The graphic analysis of a sentence con¬ 
taining a second object is shown here: 

Sentence: The students make him their spokesman. 


ANALYSIS 


SUBJECT 

aludents (N) 
the (Ad/) 


PREDICATE 
(DO): (2ndO) 


moha (V) him (Pro) spokesman (N) 
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Sometimes the second object is an adjective as in this sentence: 
The hoo\ made him famous. 

Don’t confuse the indirect object with the object after the 
verb mal^e. Notice this sentence: You will ma\e him a good 
manager.. The idea is Yo« will mal^e for him a good manager. 
The word him is the object of an unexpressed preposition. 
Notice that him and manager arc not one and the same person. 

^Remember these facts: 

1. Pronouns used as subjects of verbs or as predicate fronouns must 
be in the nominative case. 

2. Pronouns used as objects must be in the objective case. 

3. Verbs meaning " elect” or “appoint ” often have a second ob¬ 
ject. 

PRACTICE A 

In the following paragraph the pronouns are italicized and 
are numbered. Blanks^ in which the proper pronouns should be 
supplied, are also numbered. On a sheet of paper write all the 
numbers. After each number state the .reason for the italicized 
pronoun given, or supply the pronoun needed in the blank and 
state the reason for your selection. (Do not select the second per¬ 
son pronoun you.) You can explain the case of a pronoun by 
writing one of the following: subject, direct object, object of a 
preposition, indirect object. 

QETTING ^LONG WITH TARENTS 

1 by fac\ Stevens 

^1 have the best parents in the world. ^Tkey arc always kind 
and generous, and ^ they live for my sister and (4) , But there is 
one continual conflict between (5) and (6) about homework. 
Mother and Dad argue that ’ u/e don’t do enough homework to 
make recommended grades. The argument that Sis and * 7 put up 
is that ^we do all that is required of (10) and (ii) . We’re 
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ndt lying. “ She and I do all the assignments that are given (14) 
and (15) . Then Mom and Dad wonder why “ we don’t get bet¬ 
ter grades. ^'’We haven’t yet told (18) and (19) the whole 
truth, though “ we know it. The fact is that neither Sis nor I 
work to our full capacity. When we analyzed our problem in- 
class, it dawned on both (23) and (24) that ““ we both could 
study a little more. Probably that would do the trick. It might land 
better grades and that would make Mother and.Father happy. 
Then the conflict between (27) and (28) would be ended. 

*PRACTICE B 

You need much practice in using pronouns in the objective 
case. These exercises will give you an opportunity to have that 
practice. 

(1) 

Write four original sentences in which you use two personal 
pronouns or a noun and a personal pronoun in the first or 
third person to illustrate each of the following: (a) direct ob¬ 
ject, (b) indirect object, (c) object of a preposition, 

(2) 

Write an original paragraph that may be a class dictation 
•exercise in whidh you use various pronouns in the first and third 
persons in the objective case. When you dictate your exercise, 
omit the, pronouns. Simply give a number which the pupils 
will write and after which they will indicate the correct pro¬ 
noun and the reason for their selection. (Why are you advised 
to omit the second person ppnoun?) 

(3) 

Write four original sentences in each of which you have a sec¬ 
ond object following two pronouns. 
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3 Pronouns in the possessive cose do not have an apos- 
trophe. Compound personal pronouns are used in only two 
ways, intensely or reflexively. . 

The possessive case of pronouns 

You have learned that certain pronouns arc noi^ative case 
forms and that others arc objective case forms. Still other pro¬ 
nouns are possessive case forms. . t • 

Whenever a pronoun shows possession, the possessive form is 
used. Notice, as examples, the underscored pronouns in these 
sentences: Hir aiUtude toward the class was helpful. The boosts 
hers. Its p^s are torn. Are those papers yours? 

""Thiris a list of the personal pronouns in the possessive case. 


Pronouns in the Possessive Case 


SINGULAR 

First Person; my, mine 
Second Person: your, yours 
Third Person; his, hers, its 


PLURAL . 

our, ours 
your, yours 
their, theirs 


Notice that none of the possessive pronouns uses the apostro¬ 
phe. Ifs is a contraction of it is. The pronoun is its wimout an 

apostmphe.^ learned that the possessive noun_ is used with a 

gerund. You also use a possessive pronoun with 
Ws singing is always enjoyed at the assembles. Smgtng is a 
gerund, and the possessive form his is used with it. 


Compound personal pronouns 

Sometimes you may wish to use such pronpuns as myself, 
yourself, hmllf. herself, itself, and.the plu^forms ou^elv^, 
yourselves, and themselves. These words, called “mpomd pw- 
sonal pronouns, must be used in only two ways. In the first way 
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they are used intensively, as, I myself will do the wor\. In this 
sentence myself is used to emphasize or intensify the fact that 7 
myself and no one else will do the work. A compound personal 
pronoun may follow a noun or pronoun as a means of emphasis. 
Often, however, a compound personal pronoun used as a means 
of emp hasi s is placed at the end of a sentence rather than im¬ 
mediately after the noun or pronoun. One might say, 7 will do 
the wor\ myself. Such a sentence is likely to sound a little less 
formal, and perhaps a little less egotistical, than if the word 
myself immediately followed 7 . 

You may also use compound pronouns reflexivcly, as. He 
hurt himself. The pronoun himself is the direct oljject and 
shows that the action of the verb reflects back upon the subject, 
he. A compound personal pronoun may be used reflexivcly as 
a direct object or as the object of a preposition. It may also be 
used reflexivcly as an indirect object, as in the sentence, 7 got 
myself some new friends. Generally a compound pronoun 
should not be used as the subject of a sentence. In such cases 
use the nominative personal pronoun, as: My mother and I were 
invited to the forty. The only correct compound personal pro¬ 
nouns are these: 


Compound Personal Pronouns 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

First Person: myself ourselves 

Second Person : yourself yourselves 

Third Person: himself, herself, itself themselves 

You have learned all the basic facts about the cases of per¬ 
sonal pronouns. As a sample exercise, read the following para¬ 
graph and select all the personal and compound personal pro¬ 
nouns. Decide upon the case of each personal pronoun and the 
reason for using it. Tell why each compound personal pronoun 
is used. 
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I SOLVE jm TROBLEM 

by Ann Howard 

ij. have always tried to overlook difierenccs of opiaion in my 
friends but recently the habit of criticism on the part of my friend 
T ois Himes got me down. *Shc and I have been friends for years. 
«1 suppose she thought she knew better than I what I should wear 
and how I should act. ‘Anyway, she was critical of everything I, 
possessed and everything I did. =My clothes don’t always suit me, 
but I myself don’t talk about them. “ Lois, however, always told rne 
what she thought of them. ^ What she thought was never compli- 
mentarv “ I was taking dancing lessons, although I never intended 
” become a professional dancer. "Lois often told the girls and me 
how terrible ^she thought my dancing was. For quite a while I 
oJerboked her faultfinding, but at last I decided I must save myseU 
from her continual criticism. One day on the way to school I took 
Turn myself to tell her that I didn’t like her criticism -1 asked 
her ^ she herself had ever noticed how criUcal she was. It s a good 
thing that I mentioned the matter, because ev« since she has said 
nothbg mean about my clothes and actions. ‘‘Now she and I are 
better friends than ever. 

This preliminary exercise may have helped you to understand 

the correct use of personal pronouns. 


are in the nominative, possessive, or objective case ac- 
rordins to their use in the sentence. 

flexivcly. 

PRACTICE A 

Re.d *e followmg artick and jot do™ 
will see that the italicized pronouns arc mm , , 

containing wo pronoona from whtch =« 
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to choose the correct one. After each number on your paper state 
the reason for the italicized pronoun given, or supply the pro¬ 
noun needed in the blank and state the reason for your selection. 

QETTING ^LONG WITH CLASSMATES 

' by Pat Carter 

Mary was discouraged. A good-hearted but rather plain girl, ^ she - 
had never had much luck with ^ her boy friends. Now that the man 
of ® her dreams was in the same class, ^ she wanted to do some¬ 
thing drastic. ^ She consoled ^herself with the fact that he evi¬ 
dently hked ® her. But ° he was always hanging around Ella, the 
prettiest girl in the class. So Mary decided ^^ske must take her¬ 
self in hand. First,, Mary’s mother bought her a “ smooth ” new 
dress. Next, (she, her) and her mother worked out a new hair-do 
for Mary, Then Mary invited the boy to her house. Her mother . 
met him at the door. (He, Him) and (she, her) chatted a bit • 
and then the mother said that Mary would be down in just a mo-^ 
ment. Mary herself did the rest. In tripping lightly down the 
stairs,neglected to notice the throw rug at the bottom. So 
Mary came down! She found herself stretched out on the floor. 
Mary had a fit of giggles right then and there. The boy came to 
her rescue, and (she, her) and (he, him) had a pleasant eve¬ 
ning. Frequently, Mary would have to laugh at her landing full 
length on the floor. She figured that all she had left was her 
sense of humor and that (she, her) and the nice boy would never 
, spend an evening together again. But Mary was mistaken. As 
(she, her) and (he, him) said good night, he blurted,.“Say, 
how about (you, your) going to the movie wilh me next Sat¬ 
urday night? Gosh, ®*)/o«Ve so much more fun than any of those 
dumb beauties. You’ve got a sense of humor.” * 

*PRACTICE B 

Most students cannot have too much practice in the use of 
pronoun forms. For that reason work the assignments given 
here. 
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(l) 

Use each of these pairs of pronouns correctly in original sen¬ 
tences : you and I; she and he; I myself; him and her; them and 
t4s; her and me; they, themselves; they and we; you and him. 

*( 2 ) 

Now see if you know how to pick out certain pronoun forms 
by their grammatical name. Write original sentences containing 
the following personal pronouns: (i) first persoii plural; (a) 
third person singular, masculine; (3) third person plural; (4) 
third person singular, feminine; (5) first person singular; 
(6) second person singular. 

4. Pronouns agree with their antecedents in person and 
number. 


Read the following letter. You will find many personal pro- 
■ nouns italicized. As a sample exercise, account for the use of 
each. 

^ BETTER 70 JUfY ^UNT 

by Don Warner 

Dear Aunt Alice, , r j , ui 

Here comes the news you said you wanted to have.^ I don t blame 
■^you for wanting to know my grades, since it is those bon s you 
a?e buying that will send me to college. We have just received om 
first marks. Some of mine wiU please * you. Some of them embarrass 

'me. “7 am enclosing my report card. . ,,. , 

In ’ our school every pupil in all classes carries hts report card 
with »him on a certain day, and each of the teachers registers hts 
mark for the student. .. . , r 

One of my teachers has worked out Aer standards, very - 

nitely. At the beginning of the semester 'VAe 

each grade in her class means and how ” can be made. She calls 
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these criteria. Then just before report card time each pupil grades 
himself. Whenever a pupil gives himself a lower or a higher 
grade than Miss Smith thinks he should have, she discusses the 
matter with him, going over all the grades he has received. I ‘ 
won’t tell you how this pupil graded himself because his grades 
are right there on the card, and that’s all you want to know. 

I am going after each of those not-so-good grades and make it 
better next time, A little more study will probably do the trick. 

Your embarrassed nephew, 

. Don 

Read carefully these sentences and note especially the itali¬ 
cized words: 

1. Each of the teachers registers his mark for the pupil. 

2. Everybody thinks he should have received a better grade. 

3. Every one of the pupils is finding fault with at least one of his 
grades. 

In Each of the teachers repsters his mar\ for the pupil, the 
indefinite pronoun each is the subject of the sentence. It is sin¬ 
gular in number, as you learned on page 233. Since his refers 
to each, the personal pronoun must also be singular in number. 
The reason for this agreement in number is that a pronoun al¬ 
ways agrees with its antecedent in person and number. The 
antecedent of a pronoun is the word to which the pronoun 
refers. 

Consider the following sentence: Everybody thin\s he should 
have received a better grade. In this sentence, the subject is the 
singular pronoun everybody and it is the antecedent of the 
pronoun he. For that reason he, the singular form of the per¬ 
sonal pronoun, is used. 

The same reason accounts for the use of his in this sentence: 
Every one of the pupils is finding fault with at least one of his 
pades. The singular pronoun one is the antecedent of his, A 
pronoun must always agree with its antecedent in person and 
number. » 
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Do you wonder why his is used in Every pupil in all classes 
carries his report card} It is the custom to use a pronoun of 
masculine gender when the antecedent is common gender. 
Since one is common gender, the pronoun thit refers to it is 
masculine gender. 

The next brief article involves all the pronoun forms that you 
have studied in this unit. As a sample exercise, read the story 
carefully, picking out each italicized pronoun and accounting 

for its use. i 


^ J[dATTER OF IMPORTANCE 
by John Shaffer 

My teachers and " I arc usually on friendly speaking terms on all 
subjects except the troublesome matter of homework. On th^ ^ we 
naturally clash. Practically every one of the pupils thinks he has 
too much work to do. At least that is how the matter impresses my 
friends and *me. Each of the teachers invariably says that he 
® himself should assign more homework. And there ’ a/e pupils and 
the teachers stand. In every case the teacher happens to be the boss, 
and my friends and “ I can’t very often tell ® htm what we think. 
Consequently, each of the pupils deems he is wise when he com¬ 
promises. A student’s compromise consists of letting each teacher 
have “ his own way - of course he’d have it anyway It is Ac who 
has the last word. Anyone knows: that not one of the pupds has a 
chance to get ^His way on the homework proposition. He either 
docs it or not, and he is smart if he does it. At any rate thats the 
way the subject looks , to my friends and You can unaginc 

how much studying annoys rnc; but if I make 

any kind of decent record, it’s up to « me to do the assigned work 

to the'best of my ability. 


<> Remember THESE facts: , ■ 

I. Pronouns have case: nominative, possessive, at}d objective. 
a. Pronouns used as subjects or as predicate pronouns are m the 
nominative case. 
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3. Pronouns are in the objective case when they are direct objects, 
objects of prefositionSf or indirect objects. 

4. Compound personal pronouns are used either intensively or re- 
flexively, 

5. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in person and number. 

PRACTICE A 

The following paragraph contains paired pronouns, in paren¬ 
theses, from which you are to make a choice. Jot down the num¬ 
bers of the parentheses in the article. After each number on your 
paper give the proper one of the two pronouns in parentheses 
and state the reason for your choice. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF CO-OPERATION 
by Pat Lawdon 

Helen Hanoverj a girl in several of my classes, is always in trouble 
with her teachers. My friends and ^ (I, me) have tried to discover 
the cause of Helen’s behavior. Each of the other members of the 
class has ® (his; their) times of misunderstandings, just as everyone 
docs in ® (his, their) home; but generally things go along in a very 
friendly way for all of ^ (us, we) students. Since Helen is always in 
bad with one or more teachers, it must be ® (she, her) who is at 
iauk. Helen complains that not one of her teachers has a good rea¬ 
son for ® (him, his) being down on her. Yet it is always evident 
to my friends and ^ (me, I) why Helen is in trouble. In the first 
place she is very conceited. She thinks she knows more than the' 
teach^ does, no matter how complete ® (his, their) training was. 
She’s always saying she’ll give ® (him, them) a piece of her mind. 
Whenever someone in the class asks to have (his, their) work ex¬ 
plained, Helen laughs and under her breath calls (him, them) a 
“dumbbell.” My sister and (me, I) know that Helen is an-only 
child, and her father thinks she’s the cutest thing alive. Her behavior 
is probably caused by. (him, his) spoiling her. She has always 
had her way at home and has never learned to co-operate with others. 
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*PRACTICE B 

You should know how to use all personal pronouns and 
compound personal pronouns correctly. In order to have prac¬ 
tice with this work, do the following assignments. 

(t) 

Write original sentences containing the following: (i) Ae 
dftJ she, (2) t^hem and us, (3) his with a gerund, (4) himselj, 
(c) mu and me, (6) Mother and 1 , (7) her with an indefinite 
pronoun antecedent, (8) she herself, (9) him. and her, (10) my¬ 
self. 

. . (2) 

Write original sentences containing these pronoun forms: 

(i) Third person, masculine gender and first person, both singu-- 

lar number, nominative case. . 

(3) Third person plural and first person plural, objective case. 

(3) Third person, masculine gender, singular number, possessive 

case, modifying a gerund. 

(4) Reflexive pronoun, first person, singular number. 

(5) Third person, masculine gender, referring to singular mdeii- 

(6) Intensive pronoun, third person, singular number, masculine 
gender. 

(y) Indirect object consisting of two pronouns. 

(8) Direct object consisting of two pronouns. 

(9) Object of a preposition consisting of two pronouns. 

(10) Direct object consisting of two pronouns. 

(3) , _ 

Write a brief paragraph on any subject you desire. See if you 
can use each of the personal pronouns at least once and a tew 
compound personal pronouns. . . ' 
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5. Relative pronouns in the nominative case are used as sub¬ 
jects of dependent clauses. 

Notice, that the italicized words in these sentences are the 
subjects of dependent clauses: 

I. The boys who live on Hall Street have a club. 

,2. The boys choose a game, which is popular with everyone. 

3. The sponsor of the club is a man that is popular with all the boys. 

You know from your study of page 142 that who, which, 
and that are relative pronouns. 

Now read the article, “ Making Good with the Manager,” 
and notice especially the italicized words. As a sample exercise 
tell how each is used. 

The stories in this section, like others in Unit Ten, were writ¬ 
ten by real pupils in a real school. You will find more relative 
pronouns in the paragraphs than the authors had in their writ¬ 
ing. Here, again, you are shifting grammar gears, and you need 
much practice in recognizing and using relative pronouns. That 
is the reason for the unusual number of relative pronouns in 
this and the following lessons. 

J\dAKlNG gOOD WITH THE JUANAGER 

by Tom Henry 

^ Boys and girls who are attending high school arc not permitted 
in many states to work more than four hours a day, which is long 
enough after a strenuous day at school. ^ All of us who work have 
to get along with our employer or with the manager of our depart¬ 
ment. “ It is he who has the responsibility of making our work pay 
in dollars and cents. * Employers range in variety from the person 
that is serious and “ all business,” to the individual who is very 
friendly and almost like a parent. ‘ My personal experience has al¬ 
ways been with managers who have been very businesslike. ® Now 
and then you find a boss who is severe, like the one in our five-and- 
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^^„i. store. »He is suspicious of everyone who works there. “But 
^st managers are kind and sympathetic people, who appreciate all 
thoet a young person has to learn when he takes that first job. 

The italicized words in the paragraph are pronouns used as 
subjects of dependent clauses. They are, who, which, and that. 
They are in the nominative case. 

These three relative pronouns must be used with their cor¬ 
rect meanings. The relative pronoun who is used to refer to peo¬ 
ple and which is used generally to refer to animals and inam- 
Lte objects. The relative pronoun that is used, as you learned 
on page 150, in a restrictive way. It may be used to refer to people 
or^imals or things. Sometimes the other relative pronouns 
are restrictive. It all depends upon their meaning and use. 

The word that can be used in four different ways. You must 
be careful not to confuse those uses. In the following science 
that is an adjective: 7 own that book- In this sentence, That u 
mine that is a demonstrative pronoun since it pomts out a spe¬ 
cific object and is used in place of the noun that names the 
object. In 7 k»ow that he is coming, that is a subordinate con- 
junction introducing the noun clause that he is coming. The 
relative pronoun that is the subject of the dependent clause in 
this sentence: The only reason that was given was my desire to 

hJow read the following paragraph. It cont^s relative pr(> 
nouns as subjects of dependent clauses, but they are not itdi- 
cized. As a sample exercise point out the relative pronouns a 
the dependent clauses they introduce. 

THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT 
by Anna Belle Wright 

^People who work in stores often have trouble with customers. 
“For one reason or another, which is apparenty not J 

IZZi, A. cu..om„ abriutd, .mpoadja. 
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” Last summer I worked in a store which handles everything from 
pins to platters. *I enjoyed'the work, which was not too strenuous; 
and I was paid a fairly good salary, which gave me some extra pin 
money. ° But I simply could not endure the customers that never 
seemed to know their minds, ® There was one woman who came in 
every day and gave me no end of trouble. One day, for example, 
she asked for a hammer. ® After I Had shown her the three kbds 
which were right there before her eyes, she changed her mind and 
said she wanted an egg beater. " This cliange certainly beat" me. I 
hunted up our only egg beater, which evidently didn't please her 
in either color or size. Another woman, who was a daily customer, 
asked for a pink eyecup. Now we had all sizes of white cyccups, 
which interested her, but she would have none of them. Was there 
some secret reason that required pink and not white? ^“Fmally I 
lost my self'Control and blurted out something about “ customers' 
having brains.” ^"^It was a statement that should have been left un¬ 
said. The lady went to the manager, who took the matter up with 
me. I expected to be fired for this outburst, which was certainly a' 
mistake. " But the manager, who was a friendly, understanding 
person, advised me to get along with all customers who come to buy 
of me. I accepted his advice, which was given kindly, and since 
then no one has been able to make me lose my temper. In fact, I 
am nowbn the lookout for the customers that make the craziest re¬ 
quests. They interest me, But I don’t let them know the amuse- 
, ment that makes me laugh up my sleeve. 

^ Remember this important fact: , 

The relative pronouns who,” “ which,” and “ that ” are in the 
nominative case and may be the subjects of dependent clauses. 

PRACTICE A 

You arc to decide whether who, which, or that should be 
used in the numbered blanks in the following article. On a 
sheet of paper,jot down the numbers of the blanks and'after* 
each write your selection for each blank. Be able to give the rea- 
son for each choice. 
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QETTING ^LONG WITH PEOPLE 

by Marion Stores 

During the Christmas holidays last year I worked at the Rob- 
ertson Department Store. It is one of the largest stores (i) we 
have in this city. The job was quite an undertaking for me, (2) 
had never before worked for anyone except my good-natured dad. I 
was put in the department (3) handles men's handkerchiefs. It 
was an assignment (4) seemed easy enough. A person (g) has 
never worked could not imagine the trouble (6) arose every day. 
On the very first day one of my customers wanted a certain initialed 
handkerchief, (7) could be sold only in lots of three. I told her 
that fact, (8) angered her. She insisted and called me a dull and 
lazy girl, a statement (9) I didn’t like. But I held to the rule (10) 
could not ever be broken. Just then there appeared the manager, 
Jii) was a gentleman in every way. He patiently explained to the 
customer how we could not separate the contents of the boxes (12) 
had to be sold complete. Then he did a thing .. (13) impressed me. 
.He drew her attention to another group of handkerchiefs, (14)- 
could be sold separately. The customer at once became interested in 
dresc handkerchiefs, (15) pleased her more than the others. I 
learned a valuable lesson, (16) will always be. helpful. First, I 
must never show anger; (17) is always considered a sign of weak¬ 
ness on the part of a saleswoman. Second, I must be very familiar 
with the stock, (18) I can point out to the customer and so get 
her attention ofE the thing she thinks she wants. After that first 
day I had many problems (19) caused me some anxiety, but I 
solved them by following the methods (20) the manager had used 
so successfully. 


^PRACTICE B 

Develop your ability to use correctly the three relative pro¬ 
nouns discussed in this lesson by writing a dictation exercise for 
the class, Leave blanks for your classmates to fill In. 
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6. Relative pronouns in the objective case are used as objects 

of verbs and objects of prepositions. 

Notice the use of whom in these sentences: 

1. He is a boy whom everyone likes. 

2. He is the boy whom we are looking for. 

Each of these sentences contains a dependent clause intro¬ 
duced by a relative pronoun. But that pronoun is not the subject 
of the verb. In the dependent clause whom everyone li\es, the 
pronoun whom is the direct object of the verb likes. The sub¬ 
ject, predicate, and complement are everyone likes whom. 

In the second sentence the dependent clause is whom we are 
looking for. You can decide upon the use of whom by finding 
the subject and predicate of the clause. They are we are looking. 
The rest of the clause, for whom, is a prepositional plirase, and 
whom is the object of the preposition for. 

Who is the nominative case form, and whom is the objective 
case form. 

Now read “ Being a Good Neighbor,” which follows. The 
relative pronouns are italicized. How is each used ? 

'BEING A gOOD HEIGHBOR 

by Tom Watson 

^ In dealing with our neighbors, whom we like very much, we 
Watsons have adopted a certain policy that has generally resulted in. 
friendliness. “ That policy is to mind our own business and to attend 
as quietly as possible to the problems that concern our daily lives. 
® If, by chance, we do something to offend someone who is our neigh¬ 
bor, we try to make amends for that act in the most courteous way 
possible. *For example, one time I shook our avocado tree, and a 
large, ripe avocado hit Mr. Pohen, who was lying on the grass' in his 
yard next door. “ Of course, Mr. Pohen wasn't at all pleased and took 
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the matter up with my father, whom Mr. Pohen held responsible for 
the act. ° I told our neighbor it was a mishap that I repetted very 
much. ’ But he insisted I was the kind of fellow who would do that 
uipo'sely. ® Mother made a suggestion which I acted upon. "-I 
Lught a treat one summer afternoon for all the Pohen kids, whom 
Mr Pohen adores. The Pohen youngsters now think I’m tops, and 
their dad says that I’m the one young person in the neighborhood 
for whom he has any respect. “ I have to laugh at him because he 
thinks so highly of me, whom he once hated. “ Being neighborly in 
a big city is a problem, but I believe a person who wants to be a good 
neighbor can succeed. 

Notice how whom is used in these sentences. For example, 
how is whom used in In dealing with our neighbors, whom we 
like very much, we Watsons have adopted a certain policy} 
The reliivc pronoun introduces the dependent clause, whom 
we like very much. If you analyze the clause, you find that the 
subject predicate, and direct object are we like whom. Whom 
is the direct object of the verb like and for that reason is in the 

objective case form. . - ■ 2. 

How is whom used in Z am the one young person m the 
nehhborhood whom he has any respect for? The dependent 
clause is whom he has any respect for. The analysis of this clguse 
shows that the subject, predicate, and direct object are 1 am per- 
son, and that whom is the object of the preposition for. In 0 
words, the dependent clause is he has any respect for whom.Thc 
reason for the objective form whom is that it is the object of the 

^^SSy^in formal written and spoken English, you should 
try to avoid ending a sentence with a preposition. It is better to 
. end a sentence with a preposition, however, th^ to make the 
sentence awkward. In most writing and speaking, it is mu^ 
more natural to use the form as given in the paragraph. Be 
sure that you use the objective case of the relative pronoun 
though the preposition may not Immediately precede it. 
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How are the other relative pronouns in die paragraph used? 
Since they do not have different forms for the nominative and 
objective cases, you will make no errors in using them. But can 
you tell how each is used? You may need to analyze the sen- 
tcnccs or the dependent clauses that contain these pronouns. 

Sometimes the pronoun that introduces the dependent clause 
is omitted. Here is an example: The boys invited the girls they 
hneu! best. T)xt relative pronoun whom is omitted. Notice the 
complete sentence: The boys invited the girls whom they \new. 
best. In this sentence thc.relative pronoun whom is the object of 
the verb , 


Remember these facts: 

1. The relative pronoun “ who ’’ is in the nominative case and is 
used as the subject of a dependent clause. 

2. The relative pronoun “ whom ” is in the objective case and is 
used as the object of a verb or the object of a preposition in a de¬ 
pendent clause. 


PRACTICE A 

(1) Which relative pronoun would you use in the numbered 
blanks in the sentences on “ Getting Along with Neighbors ” 
and “ The Borrowing Neighbor ” on pages 277-278 ? Write the 
numbers of the blanks on a piece of paper and after each indi¬ 
cate the word you select and the reason for your choice. If you 
use who or whom, you must account for the case form as well 
as for the relative pronoun itself. 

(2) What relative pronouns have been omitted but are taken 

for granted in reading the sentences? Where do they belong? 
Copy each sentence in which a relative pronoun has been 
omitted but is taken for granted. Then insert a caret to show 
where the pronoun belongs and write the proper pronoun above 
the caret. Account for the case of each one. ; 
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‘ QETTING tALONG WITH NEIGHBORS 

by Marion Jones 

We Joneses like the neighbors (i) we have on both sides of 
us. They are genial people with (2) we pass the time of day and 
discuss the weather. More than that we know little of the people 
(3) live up and down our street. Although we Joneses don’t live 
like hermits, we have found that the less we know about the pri¬ 
vate lives of the people we have as neighbors the easier it is to 
get along with them. This theory seems simple enough, but it be¬ 
comes complex when the neighbors are the Milligons, (4) live- 
across the street from us. Their policy is exactly the opposite from 
ours. They believe in knowing all they can about.anyone (5) they 
see In the neighborhood. They watch all of us (6) .live on the 
street. Let a newcomer appear, a person (7) the Milligons have 
never seen, and they are consumed with curiosity. Last year a friend, 
(8) we had known for years, came to visit us, Mrs. Milligon was 
at once greatly interested in our guest,- (9) in turn, was amused 
at the excitement (10) she created. From Mrs. Milligon’s post at 
the front window and armed with her trusty telephone, Mrs. Milli¬ 
gon kept everyone (i i) she knew informed about the “ Woman ” 
(12) was visiting the Joneses. How astonished Mrs. Milligon would 
have been to know (13) the Woman was. Her name is well 
known to the thousands of people she entertains weekly over the 
radio with beautiful music. Mrs. Milligon is never a troublemaker; 
.she simply has a great interest in all the people (14) live on her 
street. 


T‘HE 'BORROWING KEIGHBOR 

by Marion Brown 

One kind of neighbor (i) I can’t endure is the borrower. There 
are all kinds of these people (a) borrow anything from a pin to 
a baby. I don’t see why it is that we Browfas, to (3) borrowing is 
almost a disgrace, manage to have neighbors (4) borrow con- 
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stantly. I have a typewriter. Our next-door neighbor, (5) has no 
typewriter, came over repeatedly to borrow mine. I didn’t care ex¬ 
cept that she always brought it back dirty. Mother made a good sug¬ 
gestion (6) I took. I decided to do all my homework with my 
typewriter, (7) had to be kept in a certain condition. Now this 
borrower goes to Mrs. Short, from (8) she can easily borrow, at 
least for the time being. 

We arc going to keep a list of the items (9) are borrowed and 
have each borrower sign on the proper line. Then when a certain 
period of time has elapsed, we shall get in touch with those from 
(10) we want our possessions. 

PRACTICE B 

Most students need considerable practice in using and 
u/Aom correctly. In order to have extra practice write seven sen¬ 
tences in which you use who correctly and seven in which you 
use whom correctly. Try to use them in all the ways in which 
you have learned a relative pronoun can be used. 

7. The relative pronoun whose is in the possessive case. 

The stories in this lesson were written by members of a foot¬ 
ball team. They are helpful for anyone who wishes to succeed 
• in school. 

In the sentences in “How to Study Successfully” you will 
find another form of the relative pronoun. It is whose and is 
used as a possessive modifier. In this sentence, for example, 
whose modifies the noun hotisei Mr, Trent, whose house we 
rented, has gone to 'Ecuador. 

Notice that each italicized word is a relative pronoun. Jot 
down the number of each pronoun on a sheet of paper. After 
each number explain how the relative pronoun is used. If it is a 
possessive pronoun, tell what noun it modifies. 
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HOW TO STUDY SUCCESSFULLY 

by Anton ]ohnson 

Our football coach, ^ who wants a winning team, has said i-bat 
he will remove from the team any fellow “ whose record falls be¬ 
low a certain point. We are attending a school whose scholastic 
record is one of the best in the state. £ach of us on the team has 
a great responsibility. The teachers, * whose prime purpose is to 
maintain the scholastic record of the school, will not pass us because 
we are on the football team. “ Getting by ” is an expression “ whose 
meaning is not known at our school. The coach has selected the best 
players in the school. He wants fellows with brains, fellows ® whose 
minds are alert and active. 

You found another relative pronoun in the above sentences. 
What is the use of whose in this sentence:‘He will remove from 
the team any fellow whose record falls below a certain point} 
Whose is a relative pronoun that introduces the dependent 
clause whose record falls below a certain point. Whose is in the 
possessive case and is used in place of the word fellow’s. The 
antecedent of whose is fellow. 

You have learned that who i? in the nominative case, whose is 
in the possessive case, and whom is in the objective case. The 
possessive form of all three relative pronouns, who, that, and 
which, is whose. 

As a sample exercise, read the following short paragraphs and 
decide how each italicized relative pronoun is used. 

TREPARATION FOR STUDY ' 

by Fred Anthony 

First prepare for study. The student on ^whom the coach can 
depend, is the one ® who makes a serious business of study. He is 
one ° whose hours for study are regular. Select a quiet place, * 
has no distractions or interruptions. Don’t play the radio, \ whose 
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varied programs' will certainly take your mind from the work * thpt 
you must do. Have at hand all the materials ^ that you need. 'The . 
fellow ® whom we want on the team is the one ® whose mind works 
when he gets ready for his study hours. 

STEPS IN STUDYING 
by John Therby 

. The second step is the study itself, ^ whose importance any fellow 
surely recognizes. Don’t waste time, ^ which is precious. The one 
® who studies successfully goes over the entire lesson first. He finds 
the main, points * that he must learn. The table of contents, topic 
headings, and other aids, ® which are important, are always noticed 
by the student ® whose mind is alert. Always have a dictionary on 
your study table. It is a friend without whom a student in school 
cannot get along. Write down those points ^ whose importance is 
outstanding. Say aloud the facts “ that you must remember. The 
student who is really studying will go over the difficult parts sev¬ 
eral times. 

THE %EVIEW 

" by Fred Fonda 

, The third step in this study plan is review. The fellow ^ whose 
object is mastery of the subject does not stop short with his study. 
Think about the entire lesson, ^ which you have been studying. 
What are the points ® that are most important? What are the points 
* whose difficulty you have not yet completely mastered ? The coach 
says that often a student “ whom we lose from the team is one ® who 
does not make a final review of his lesson. 

Were you able to account for the use of each italicized pro¬ 
noun? 

: ^Rbmemb^ these pacts About eelative pronouns: 

I. The relative pronouns are ''who” "that” and "which” The 
pronoun " who ” refers to people; " which ” refers to anifnals 
and inanimate objects. The relative pronoun "that” may refer' 
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to people, animals, or inanimate objects; it is generally used re- 
strictively, 

2. The relative pronoun “who" has a nominative case form, 

“ who," and an objective case form, " whom." 

3. The relative pronoun “ whose " is the possessive form of the pro¬ 
nouns “ who,” “ that,” and “ which.” 

PRACTICE A 

(1) 

In the following paragraph a relative pronoun should be 
used in each blank. Write on a sheet of pa!pcr the numbers of 
the blanks and indicate which pronoun should be used. Give 
briefly the reason for your choice. 

THE STUDENTS TOINT OF VIEW 

by Joe Kenzie 

We boys (i) arc on the team were talking about the coach, of 
(2) we are very fond. Our talk was about the plan for study, (3) 
we had learned, and (4) I myself have honestly tried to follow. 

I hope the teachers (5) job it is to give the grades can see an im¬ 
provement in my work. The teacher of (6) I have the greatest 
fear and (7) test I dread^ is that,new math teacher (8) is in 
Jtoom 221. He is a fellow (9) brain works so fast that he can*t 
understand us fellows (10) think more slowly and (ii) he has 
in class. Then I decided to tell my story to the coach, (12) can 
help us if anybody can. “ Not a bad idea,” said my friend James 
Matson. “ He knows the teachers (13) we have, and he knows' 
us fellows too. Besides, he’s a coach (14) you can count on for 
anything.” 

(2) 

The numbered parentheses in the following story should be 
replaced by relative pronouns. Jot the numbers of the paren¬ 
theses down on a sheet of paper under the proper subheadings' 
of the article and after eadi indicate the relative pronoun you 
think should be used. 
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HOW TO t:ake ^ rEST 

Our faith in the coach (i) 
wc all admired was justified. 

Certainly, James, tell the fellows (2) are worried about exams 
that ril tell them all I know ” 
i have written up his advice and here it is, 

“ Anyone (3) tries can do something in a test or exam. The 
student (4) daily work has been kept up to date will probably do 
much better than-the one (5) has slipped along. 

“The first step, (i) is a 
hard one, is the most impor¬ 
tant. Plan your studying so far ahead that you do not have to exhaust 
yourself in last-minute preparation. The fellow (2) can really 
budget his time is one (3) I thoroughly respect. Studying very late 
and missing regular meals and recreation (4) you need are riot 
only bad practice but very poor preparation for an examination. 

'* The second important 
point (i) I stress is this 
one. Outline a report (2) you might use, or think through an 
answer to an essay-type question (3) might be asked. Anyone 
(4) has given attention to class discussions and (5) mind has 
been alert can do this. The student (6) I have faith in reviews as 
he studies. A complete review (7) includes everything in a course 
is foolish. Review the points (8) importance you know. 

“ Now suppose that the 
exam (i) you have been 
dreading is before you. Don’t get nervous; keep cool as in a game. 
Read over the examination as a-whole before you begin to write. 
You can then plan the time (2) you have and your answers. 
‘Well planned is half done’ is a saying (3) a teacher (4) I 
respect greatly used to write on the board. Answer first the ques¬ 
tions (5) are easiest for you. Then go back to the hard ones (6) 
will take the most time. Sec if the outline or report (7) you made 
will fit into any answer. 


What to Vo With the T^est 


I'he Second Stef 
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The £ast Step 


“Finally, allow time for 

— -^_.reading over your paper. In 

doing this you may catch mistakes (i) you may have made. Every 
teacher knows that the student (2) hands in the first paper may 
not be the one (3) paper is the best. These five rules (4) I 
have given are really simple. They are not too complicated for any 
one of you (5) I have on the team. In fact, they are not so com¬ 
plicated as many plays (6) you have pulled off successfully. So 
go to it. Study; don’t worry; and you’ll do well." 


PRACTICE B 

A pronoun used like the relative pronoun but introducing a 
question is an interrogative pronoun. In Whom do you want? 
whom is an interrogative pronoun. You see that instead of re¬ 
lating to some word in the sentence as a relative pronoun does, 
whom introduces a question and is therefore an interrogative 
pronoun. Whose telephone number are you looking for? is in¬ 
troduced by the interrogative pronoun whose. Notice this sen¬ 
tence: Who’s going? Who's is a contraction of the interrogative 
pronoun who and is. Do not confuse this contraction with the 
possessive form whose. 

You really cannot have too much practice in the use of the 
forms of who. As a means of practice write these sentences: 
(1) three with the nominative form of who; (2) three with the 
possessive form; (3) three with the objective form as direct ob¬ 
jects; (4) three witli the objective form as objects of preposi¬ 
tions; (5) five with interrogative pronouns. 


8. Review of the forms and uses of pronouns. 

In this unit you have learned all the important facts about 
the forms and uses of personal pronouns and relative pronouns. 
In this review lesson you will find the different kinds of pro¬ 
nouns used in various ways. 

In the exercises you will find more pronouns than the stu- 
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dents who wrote die articles used in their normal writing. Here 
again you are shifting grammar gears, and many pronouns have 
been added so that you can have as much practice as possible 
with personal and relative pronouns. 

In such a sentence as this: Every one of the boys who are in 
our club would agree with me, the antecedent of the pronoun 
who is boys and not one. For this reason who is plural like its 
antecedent boys and demands the plural verb are. Ordinarily 
the antecedent of a pronoun is the first preceding noun. These', 
word groups follow the same rule: one of the men who are, one 
of the things which are. That is, who agrees in number with 
men and which agrees in number with things. A relative pro- 
noun always agrees with its antecedent in. number and person. 
Since the reladve pronouns are plural and are subjects, they ' 
demand plural verbs. 

The next article provides you with a sample exercise on the 
use of personal, relative, and interrogative pronouns. Pick out 
each personal, relative, and interrogative pronoun and show 
why each is used. 

m:ED FOR IMPROVEMENT 

by Ned Carter 

My classmate Jim Andrews and I represent a certain type of stu¬ 
dent who goes to this school. “ My using the word “ student ” is, in-. 
correct, for we two are really not students. * Jim and I are only avw- 
age pupils. * The grades that he and I receive are never very good.. 
and never very poor. ° Each of us does his assignments, but he and 
I don’t work very hard on them. ® We seem to be satisfied with less ! 
than the best we could do. ^ It is a condition which we both should ., 
be ashamed of. ® What could we be doing that would be much more 
beneficial to him and rne? ” The attitude which we have had has un¬ 
doubtedly been wrong because our teacher and our parents are con- { 
^ stantly telling us boys the fact about the matter. Another point that 
impresses me is that Jim and I arc not popular here at school. Ouf-^ 
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best friends don’t go to this school. So when people here have par¬ 
ties, they don’t invite Jim and me. He and I arc always left out. 

What can we do about this matter ? There is only one thing we 
can do. He and I must change completely. We shall honestly 
try to make good at school in every way. 

Remember these facts aboot pronouns: 

1. Pronouns have number, person, and case. 

2. A pronoun agrees with its antecedent in person and number. 

3, The case of a pronoun depends upon its use in the sentence. 

4, Compound personal pronouns are used intensively or reflexively, , 

Now for a last practice exercise in which you select correct 
pronoun forms, 

PRACTICE A 

In the following article arc nunibered parentheses with a 
choice of pronouns. On a sheet of paper write the numbers of 
the parentheses. After each number write the pronoun you 
select, and state briefly the reason for your choice. 

OVERCOMING HANDICAPS 

by Wayne Hoffman 

My twin brother and ^ (I, me) have always had two handicaps: 
first, our size ^d second, our stanunering. ^ (Him, He) and ® (me, 
I) can’t imagine ^ (ourselves, us) as little children. As long as ® (us, 
we) boys can remember, ® (him, he) and ^ (me, I) have always 
been bigger than anyone ® (whom; who) we played with. Of course 
° (him, he) and (me,-1) had each other (who, whom) we could 
sympathize with. And believe me, (him, he) and (me, I) never 
told anyone, not even our modier and father, how we felt. Since 
Wade and (I, me) have been in high school and successful mem¬ 
bers of the baseball team, “ (us, wc) two pay no attention to ” (us, 
our) being, noticed because of our size. Now the school kids refer 
to (us, we) two as the Hoffman Baseball Giants. That expression 
inflates our ego, as (we, us) students have learned in this class, 
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and gives Wade and (I, me) a sort of superiority complex. Our 
second handicap, stammering, is disappearing as ““ (us, we) boys 
find our place in school activities. Now “ (us, we) two boys arc 
rarely afflicted with a bad case of stammering. (Us, We) both used 
to have extremely bad tempers and got into many fights. But now 
both Wade and Wayne have learned that ““ (them, their) stammer¬ 
ing comes less often, when they are calm. So (we, us) boys no 
longer fight with each other or with other kids. In general, life is 
average or above average for my twin brother and ““ (I, me). 

PRACTICE B 

The following paragraphs contain italicized pronouns and 
also paired pronouns or other expressions, in parentheses, from 
which you are to make a choice. Jot down the numbers on a 
piece of paper. After each number state the reason for the itali¬ 
cized pronoun given, or select the proper one of the two pro¬ 
nouns in parentheses and state the reason for your choice. 

rwo HAPPY PEOPLE 

by Han\ Towner 

Almost everyone wants 
something ^ (that, which) 
(they don t, he doesn’t) have. Instead of crying over “ (their, his) 
luck, the well-adjusted person makes something else bring * (them, 
him) happiness. I know two people to ® (who, whom) life has been 
rather cruel, but each of them has found “ (his, their) happiness in 
something else. 

The other night Archie Hat- 
man told my friend and 
, , , ^ts to be the happiest person 

m t e world.'In fact, right now I think there is no one in this class 
happier than J (he, him). The reason for ® (him, his) being so 
^ appy IS that he is going to have an operation on his eyes. He told 
(we, us) fellows ‘ (who, whom) he was talking to about " (him, 


'Better Eyesight | 

(me, I) that in two months he exoec 


Finding Happiness 
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his) waiting fourteen years for this event, ever since, when he was 
two years old, he fell downstairs and hurt ’ himself badly and al¬ 
most lost his eyesight. You and ® (I, me) normal people can hardly 
realize how much good eyesight means to Archie. (It’s, Its) 
bound to be successful,” says Archie in speaking of the operation. 

What a Hobby ^Accomplished petty Brown is one of the 
- ^— — -Ij members of this class ^ (who, 

whom) anyone would say is very happy. Yet Betty’s one desire, 

® (which, that) is uppermost in her mind, was once the cause of * (she, 
her) being very unhappy. Betty wanted a horse. All she thought 
about was * her desire to ride a horse of her own. She knew that 
® (she, her) having a -horse of her own was an impossibility. This 
thought made ^ her miserable^ Then one day a friend of Betty’s 
sent ^ her a statuette of a horse. That gift made ® her very happy. 
At that moment she ® herself made ” her collecting of miniature 
horses her prime hobby. (Who, Whom) could it harm? No one! 
How much pleasure it would give her\ Later she found she en¬ 
joyed drawing horses (which, who) appeared before her mind’s 
eye. Now Betty is as happy as you or (me, I). She is a girl 
(whom, who) one would think had always been happy. 

Books About Human Behovior 

If you want to read about personality and human behavior, these . 
books will interest you. 

A Boy Grows Up, by Harry C. McKown and Marion LeBron. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1940 
A Girl Grows Up, by Ruth Fedder. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1939 

Behave Yourself I by Betty Allen and Mitchell Pirie Briggs. J. B. 

Lippincott Company, Chicago, 1937 
Designs for Personality, by 'Margaret E. Bennett- and Harold C. 

Hand. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1938 s 

First Course, in Psychology, by Robert S. Woodworth and Mary R. 
Sheehan. Henry Holt and Company, New York, 1944 
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OtitfSi by Donild Md^iuii Hcmy Hob mul 
Compfliiy) Neff York, 1538 

ihumi to aid TJm, by May Belt Van Arsdale and Maty 
1*01 Lingenfeltet, Harenutt, Brace and Company, New York, 

M 

Pinmilitf Prelmtil by Elizabeth S, Woodward, Harper !i Brotk. 
eta, Neff York, 1935 

PfliMwIily Md&W, by Walton B, Bliaa. Allyn and Bacon, Boiton, 
■1038 

Tie Tka Bern M«f ided to Hi(lt SeU, by Clifford 
Etickton and Lillian Von Bremer, McKnigbt li McKnigbt, Bloom. 
' ington,lnoi8,i9<|2 

Tfe ITiiy, ?to, by Ebaior Boykin. The Macmillan Company, 
NeffYotk,i9f 

SeW ltd Uft, by Margaret E, Bennett and Harold C. Hand, 

McGtaff-Hill Book Company, Neff York, 1938 
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Adjectives and Adverbs 


How often do you use adjectives and adverbs ? Almost every¬ 
thing you say and nearly every sentence you write contain ad¬ 
jectives and adverbs. In Unit Three you learned that adjectives 
and adverbs give additiond meaning to the words they modify. 
Adjectives and adverbs tell just what something is like or how 
or where or when something is done. The underscored adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs in this sentence do those two things: The.ex- 
tremely cold and rigorous climate of the folctr zone unquestion¬ 
ably accounts for the fact that the population is very scanty. 
~In this unit you study the various forms of adjectives and 
adverbs and you learn how to use them correctly. 


1. Many adjectives and adverbs have three degrees — posi¬ 
tive, comparative, and superlative - each of which has its 
form and use. 


Read the article on “ Man-Made Geography ” and notice the 
italicized words. What does each do ? 


J^AN-JAADE QEOGRAPHY 

geography h Changing 

geography. he, is making it. Geography may ^an 

either the ' natural and artificial features of the earth or mans de¬ 
scription of them. Both of these are ^ constantly changing. 
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Tiaiural Changes changes 

— ' ■ ‘ " H earth itself may not be ^ok 

Vious at a ^casual glance, but they are taking place '^steadily. R™. 
crs become dry and disappear. Other rivers keep pushing tlifir 
sources ^farther and ^farther “ bacK until they drain The headlad 
of smaller streams near-by and grow “ larger at their expense. 

Changes JAade hy ^J\/Lan ||Man himself ^somewhat 
r''L tt * , m'I changes the ^surface of the 

ear h. He digs canals to connect seas, rivers, and lakes. He 

builds huge dams to control * destructive floodwaters, He dredges 
, shallow harbors to make them ® deeper. ® 


tA iSiew Qeo'graphy I Man’s descriptions of the 
“ , , ■ ,y earth have changed ^even 

more than the earth itself. Man has always liked to describe the 
world as he knew it, but Undent man had only * meager knowl- 
e ge of the world. As man gained ‘ wider knowledge, he wrote and 
mapped a new geography to fit the Uatest discoveries. Man’s 

new kind of geography called 

. italicized words modifies another word. The ad- 

jcctives modify nouns The adverbs modify verbs, adjectives, or- 
other abverbs. These facts you learned in Unit Three. 

Regular comparison 

Notice the italicized adjectives in these sentences: 

‘distance from Washington to Philadelphia was 

S distance was longer. / 

the three ^ York to San Francisco was longest of 
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Three forms of the adjective long are used. The first is the 
word long. It describes the air distance between Washington 
and Philadelphia. In the second sentence longer indicates the 
distance between London and Rome as compared with the dis¬ 
tance between New York and Philadelphia. That is, two dis¬ 
tances are compared and one is longer than the other. In the 
third sentence a third distance is compared with the two 
distances already mentioned, and it is the longest of the three. 

The form of the adjective shows the grade, or degree, of com¬ 
parison. The adjective long indicates one grade or degree of 
length called the positive degree. Longer is used when the com¬ 
parison of two distances is made. It is called the comparative 
degree. When three distances are compared, the adjective long¬ 
est is used. It is called the superlative degree. 

Many commonly used adjectives have forms that are similar 
to long, longer, longest. Notice the following list. 

COMPARISON OF. ADJECTIVES ' . 


Positive Degree 

Comparative Degree 

Superlative Degree 

(Only one item 

(Two items arc 

(Three or more items 

is described) 

compared) 

are compared) 

short 

shorter 

shortest 

small 

smaller 

smallest 

fast 

faster 

fastest 

large 

larger 

largest 

. bright 

brighter 

brightest 

new 

newer . 

newest 


Do you notice that the positive degree of each of these ad¬ 
jectives has only one syllable? Adjectives and adverbs of one 
syllable are generally compared by adding er to form, the com^ 
parative degree and est to form the superlative degree. 

Some adjectives and adverbs have more than one syllable. 
Notice how the three degrees of the ^dverb quickly are shown 
in the underscored words: Once people thought that freight 
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went quic\ly by boat. But it now goes more quicb}y by trm 
and most quic^y by airplane. 

The positive degree is quickly, which tells how one thing was 
done, namely^ how freight went by boat. The comparative de¬ 
gree more quickly is used when we compare the way in which 
freight goes by train and the way in whicli it goes by boat. The 
superlative degree most quickly is used when we compare the 
way in which freight goes by airplane, the third type of trans¬ 
portation, with the way in which it goes by boat and train. 

Irregulgr comparison 

When an adjective or an adverb of two or more syllables is 
compared, more is generally used with the positive to make the 
comparative degree. The superlative degree is usually formed 
by using most with the positive degree. If you wish to show that 
something has less of a quality rather tlian more, you use less 
and least in place of more and most. Notice this example: The 
cities of the world are less distant from one another now that 
airplane travel is common. 

Some adjectives of two syllables are compared by adding er 
and est rather than by using more and most. A few such adjec¬ 
tives arc pretty, silly, easy, gaudy, steady, filthy, narrow. The 
forms of prAly, for example, are pretty, prettier, prettiest be¬ 
cause they sound better. 

Use only one form of comparison with an adjective or an 
adverb. That is, for the comparative degree either add the sylla¬ 
ble cr or use the word more, and for the superlative degree 
either add est or use most. 

Almost all adjectives and adverbs are compared either by add¬ 
ing er and est or by using more and most. A few, however, are 
compared irregularly. That is, different .words are used in the 
three degrees. Notice this list of adjectives and adverbs that are 
compared irregularly. 
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niREGULAK ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 


positive Degree 

Comparative Degree 

Superlative Deff^ee 

good or well 

better 

best 

ill or bad 

worse 

worst 

much or many 

more 

most 

litde 

Jess 

least 

(No positive)’ 

former 

foremost, first 

late 

later, latter 

latest, last 

old 

older, elder 

oldest, eldest 


This sentence contains a comparison: Airplane travel is more 
rapid than any other travel. The comparative degree is used 
because two things arc bemg compared, (i) airplane travel, and 
(2) all other kinds of travel. Although the second group in¬ 
cludes many kinds of travel, it is considered as only one group. 


Recognizing degrees of adjectives and adverbs 

The three degrees of adjectives and adverbs arc used in the 
article, “ Some Early Maps.” As a sample exercise, read it and 
list all the adjectives and adverbs. In what degree is each? 


SOME EARLY JHAPS 


flan’s First ^Jidaps 


^How did the oldest maps 
come into existence? ‘Inan- 


dent times, fearless men sailed out on the uncharted seas that touched 
their home shores. “ As sailors went from, place to place, they drew 
pictures of the world as they saw it. * Those drawings were the earli¬ 
est maps of civilized man. ' Gradually traders visited more and more 
plarps ^ and the geographers of the time added each newly discovered 
land to their maps. 'Those coastal trading maps were exceedingly 
helpful,, for when mariners used them even on their longcst'trad- 
ing expeditions, the men not only reached their destination but re¬ 
turned home safely with their valuable cargoes. 
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^ Early ideas of the world 
had much in common, 
early Babylonians thought that the earth was the floor of the large® 
casket imaginable and that its top or dome was the sky, ® The center 
of this world was their loveliest city, Babylon. *The Egyptians mm. 
naturally pictured the world as they saw their country, a shallow, 
oblong basin with Egypt in the center. ® The Greeks believed that 
the world was a flat disk surrounded by the widest of all rivers, the 
impassable Ocean River. ** Greece was, of course, the center of that 
most remarkable place. ^ For hundreds of years the most common 
conception of geography was a world in which the Mediterranean 
Sea was the center, ® Gradually man lengthened his trade routes and 
became acquainted with farther distant lands. 

^ When man sailed out be¬ 
yond the known world and 
later‘ when he sailed around the world, he proved beyond a doubt 
that the world is round, not flat, “ This most amazing information 
caused an even more drastic change in maps. ^ The mapmakers had 
to discard all their older maps. ^ Then they drew more accurate maps 
of the world on which two hemispheres extended north and south 
and were separated by oceans. 

^ For hundreds of years man 
sailed the seven seas. ^ Then 
slowly but surely the sailing vessel gave way to the steamship, in 
which mariners sought the shortest route with the greatest speed. 
® Maps then showed the three great ocean basins of the world, the 
Pacific, the Indian, and the Atlantic. * The trade routes that went 
through those ocean basins had the greatest interest to mapmakers 
and those who used the maps. " Voyages around the Horn and the 
Cape of Good Hope were made less frequently. “ A canal was c^t 
through the Isthmus of Suez and another through the Isthmus of 
Panama so that trade could travel more rapidly. ’But all travel 
around the world from the time of the earliest sailing vessels to the 
days of the most streamlined steamers has always gone in one gen¬ 
eral direction, east-west or west-east. 


tAnothcr Qeography 


7he First World ^JAaps 
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^Finally man invented the 
airplane. ‘ In the shortest 
existence a new geography. 

“ The airplane has now made it possible for man to go around the 
world in a north-south or south-north direction. * In this world the 
newest ceiiter is the North Pole, about which lie nearly all the great 
nations of the globe. ® This new world is one sphere in which dis¬ 
tances arc shorter than in any of the earlier worlds known by man. 

" It is a world in which a man in Washington, D.C., is today only 
twenty-four hours away from a man in Moscow. ’ Tomorrow that 
distance may be even less. 

The form of each adjective and adverb in the article is easy to 
decide upon. Did you notice that some of the adjectives and 
adverbs cannot be compared? One such adverb is always. If 
something happens always, it cannot happen more or less often 
than that. Other common adjectives and adverbs that cannot be 
compared are level, round, square, perfect, faultless, absolutely, 
exact, quite, equal, just, enough. These modifiers have absolute 
meanings. 

^Remember: 

1. Many adjectives and adverbs have three degrees: positive, com¬ 
parative, and superlative. 

2. The comparative degree is used when comparing two objects, 
and the superlative when comparing three or more. 

3. One-syllable adjectives and adverbs usually form the compara¬ 
tive by adding “ er ” and the superlative by adding “ est.” 

4. Adjectives and adverbs of more than one syllable usually form 
the comparative by using “ more ” with the positive, and the su¬ 
perlative by using “most” If the meaning demands it, “less” 

and “least "are used. . 

5. Some adjectives and adverbs are compared irregularly by usmg 
■ different words in the three degrees. 

6 . Some adjectives and adverbs have absolute meanings and cannot 
be compared. 


‘then C^me the Airplane 
time imaginable, it has brought into 





- - new studies in 

PRACTICE A 
(r) 

ow for Mme practice with the three dcfireec nf 
adjectives. The following article ccLLinf? 
fes from each of which^ are to sdS 
Jot down on a piece of paper the numh^ ^ 
and after each the word you select In^’^ ? Parentheses ■ 
reason for your choice; that is whether on^? '' 

or two or three things are com’nared Shm “ rnentionedA 

not be compared?-Which ones^are thfyV of the words 
SOME FACTS ^BOUT MAPS 

^J^an Ideal Map? I What do you think is the 

^ A - ^common, more i cdefinition of 

a representation, on a flat surface of th “ that a map is 

picture or a diagram, which show 1 dcfimtion is that a map is a 
a portion of the earth. What arc^th position of 

tant qualities of a good mao ? ThL ^ ™P°r- 

■ frnc directions, and true revive dLf true shape, 

IS the globe, made to represent HrarM ”1^*' ^“0 ““P 

world with all lands and waterTreasd^" 
scale and distances and direcdonTi f‘ruest) . 
most) helpful in imditendW ^ ' (more, 

===^^^^^|Wkid, „uni >(»»., 

Jing lies or that it is distorted? WhiT“^^ some- 

f tlie Sut is thu all a^"” 

y 0, and It IS impossible to 
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draw the surface of a sphere on a flat surface without erfors. The 
eater the extent of the earth drawn on the flat surface, the ® (worse, 
worst) is the distortion. The * (more, most) common distortions arc 
in size or shape or distance. 


, ( 2 ) 

Here is another kind of practice in the correct use of adjec¬ 
tives and adverbs. Read the following article on “ Geography 
Maps” and supply the correct form of the adjective or adverb 
that is given in parentheses. Under the proper subheadings of 
the article, jot down the numbers of the parentheses and the, 
correct words. 


gEOGRAPHY ^APS 

What Is a geography Jhdap? 


Probably ^ (many) people 

__think of geography maps as 

p jarp maps which show national boundaries and other political divi-. 
sions. The ' (detailed) place maps show also the location of moun¬ 
tains, valleys, rivers, lakes, and cities. But there is one type of map 
which is ® (helpful) than any other device in studying man and his 
world and his work. This is the true-area map. It is * (particularly) 
known as a geography map. This map does not show “ (true) di¬ 
rections but it is “ (good) than a true-direction map in another way, 
It shows all areas in their correct proportions. True-^ca geography 
maps can show ^ (graphically) than charts the distribution of peo¬ 
ple in certain regions or in the entire world. Other true-area maps 
.depict ® (vividly) than pictures the world’s resources, or its climate. 
A study of such geography maps explains the reasons for the 
»(densely) populated regions of the earth. Such a study shows why 
one nation is “ (poor) than other nations and why one is the 
“ (rich) of many. A study of these maps shows the “ (common) 
causes of friction between nations, friction that may result in dev- 
astating wats. 
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Resources of the World 0“^ of the ^ (important) of 
^ - - ■ -■ - —II the true-arca maps shows the 

resources of a regioa or of the entire world. It shows which crops 
the soil in those regions produces in the “ (great) amounts. It also 
shows the earth’s “ (valuable) possessions in the region, minerals 
that arc necessary to civilization in the twentieth century. The num¬ 
ber of people who live in any locality probably has a * (direct) re¬ 
lation to the resources of that place than to any other item. The re¬ 
sources of a land are the ° (important) reason for the occupations 
of the people who live in that land. Some lands are ° (poor) in re¬ 
sources than many others. The result is that those lands offer ^ (few) 
occupations than all the other lands. Sometimes the occupations are 
so simple that they demand ® (few) people than other occupations. 
On the other hand, some lands are ® (rich) in resources and they 
offer (great) occupational opportunities for (many) people. 
The geography of a place is probably (responsible) for its his¬ 
tory than are the people who live in that place. 

Here are other practices that will increase your skill in the 
use of adjectives and adverbs. 

PRACTICE B 
(i) , 

From a story in a magazine or a chapter in a book you are 
reading make a list of ten adjectives and adverbs in the com¬ 
parative or superlative degrees. Why is each degree used ? 

* ( 2 ) 

Make a set of sentences to dictate to the class, in which you 
leave blanks for the irregularly compared adjectives and ad¬ 
verbs listed on page 293. 

2. Adjectives tell what something is like by modifying nouns 
or by serving as predicate adjectives. Adverbs tell how, 
when, where, or why, and modify verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 
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Correct use of adjectives and abverbs 
Notice the italicized words in these sentences: 

1. The airplane made a quicJ{^ flight. 

2. The airplane made the flight quickly. 

3. The flight was quic\. 

In « quic^ flight you know that qmc\ is an adjective because 
it modifies a noun. In made the flight quicjfly, quiclfly is an ad¬ 
verb because it tells how and modifies the verb made. You know, 
from your study of Unit Three, that adjectives may be used as 
predicate adjectives to describe the subjects as in the sentence, 
The flight was quic\. 


Forming adverbs from adjectives 

Generally an adverb is formed by adding the syllable ly to an 
adjective. Notice these examples: 


Adjectii/es 

real 

quiet 

careless 

careful 

common 

easy 

rapid 


Adverbs 
really, 
quietly 
carelessly 
carefully 
commonly 
easily 
rapidly 


In the sentence, Airplane travel is quite common today, the 
word common is an adjective used as the predicate adjective 
after the verb is. In'this sentence, This is commonly hpown as 
the air age, the word commonly is an adverb which modifies the 
verb is \nown. 

Another pair of sentences is: 
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1, Air flight is rapid, 

2. The airplane flew rapidly. 

Rapid is an adjective used as a predicate adjective to describe 
the subject. Rapidly is an adverb modifying the verb flew. An 
adverb is used to modify a verb, an adjective, or another adverb. 
An adverb cannot be used as a predicate adjective. 

When to use predicate adjectives 

You have learned that certain verbs besides be with all its 
parts and seem and become indicate state of being. They arc 
taste, become, grow, appear, smell, sound, feel, and loo^. When 
used to show state of being, each of these verbs is completed by 
an adjective, not by an adverb. For example, we say This apple 
tastes sweet. The verb has the meaning of is: This apple is sweet. 
Taste in the original sentence indicates the condition of the ap¬ 
ple,* and only an adjective can complete tastes. In This rose 
smells sweet the verb smells means is; that is, it states the condi¬ 
tion of the subject. Since these verbs show state of being, they 
,are completed by adjectives and not by adverbs. It would be 
absurd to use the adverb sweetly in these sentences. 

One verb often used to show state of being is feel in such an 
expression as this; She feels happy, meaning she is happy. When 
feels is used as a state-of-being verb, it is always completed by an 
adjective, not by an adverb. Here, again, the adverb would mate 
the sentence absurd. For that reason, bad completes the verb 
in She feels bad meaning she is not well, or she is ill. Bad de¬ 
scribes the condition of the subject. 

When loo\ is a verb of being and means is, it is completed 
by an adjective and not by an adverb: She loo\s happy means 
she is happy (according to her appearance). Notice this sen¬ 
tence: That dress loo\s well on her. Well means becoming and 
completes a verb of being. In this sentence, She looks shyly at her 
audience, looks is not a verb of being but a verb of action and 
shyly is an adverb that describes action. 
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Do not confuse good and well. Good is always an adjective. 
Well may be either an adjective or an adverb, depending upon 
its meaning in the sentence. Well is an adjective when it means 
being in good condition. Say I feel well, not “ good ” whm you. 
wish to give the idea of being in good health. In He does his 
wor\ well, the word well is an adverb and indicates how he 
docs his work. Good is used to describe nouns, as. You gave me 
good advice. Good may also be used as a predicate adjective, 
as. She is good, meaning she is well-behaved or kind. In This 
apple tastes good, the adjective good means pleasant in, its taste. 

Know the difference between the adjective red and the ad¬ 
verb redly. Red means genuine, as. This diamond is real. Really 
means actually, as. The cities are really close together. 

A few words arc cither adjectives or adverbs. The most com¬ 
mon are fast, loud, quiche sure, right, wrong, hard, tight, close, 
slow. The words loud, quic\, sure, and slow, accordmg to Web¬ 
ster’s Dictionary, may be used as adverbs in colloquial language, 
that is, in famliliar conversation. But in formal writing and 
speech these words are used as adjectives. 

In order to be certain whether you should use an adjective or 
an adverb, study the word to sec what it docs in the sentence. If 
it modifies a noun, an adjective should be used. If the word 
completes the verb and describes the subject, it is a predicate 
adjective. If the word modifies the verb or an adjective or an¬ 
other adverb, the word must be an adverb. 

Now, as a sample exercise, read the article, “Man Finds 
Wings ” and notice especially the italicized words and account 
for their use. 

Here you will find adjectives and adverbs repeated so that you 
will sec how the two different kinds of words are used. No 
one’s writing would normally have these repetitions or com¬ 
binations of adjectives and adverbs. But, once again, you arc 
“ shifting gears.” 
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JidAlSI FINDS WINGS 

^ The airplane has finally 
conquered geographical bar¬ 
riers. ® Once the lofty and forbidding Himalayas were practically in¬ 
surmountable. “Trackless burning deserts were never traversed 
successfully by men. ^ The frozen wastes of the Arctic and Antarctic 
were completely impassable. ° For some three hundred years men 
have been increasingly successful in going around the world in ships. 
* But until recently only one general direction was possible. ^ When 
men thought of round-the-world travel, they thought as Columbus 
did. ® Such travel was in the usual east-to-west or west-to-east direc¬ 
tion. “With the fairly recent development of the airplane another 
route has become practical. ^®It is the north-to-south or south-to- 
north direction. Possibly this complete change in global travel is 
the most revolutionary thing that has happened since Columbus 
sailed to America. The find geographical barrier has been con- 


^ In the past when men 
gained knowledge of, this 
wprld, geography was usually changed, ® This time is no exception. 
“ Men’s increasing use of the airplane and their growing knowledge 
of the globe have resulted in their making new air-age maps. Men’s 
ability to fly over the Arctic regions has changed geography greatly. 
® Men learned, for example, that the shortest route from Fairbanks, 
Alaska, to Moscow, Russia, is to fly directly over the North Pole. 
® Look at an air-age map and see how much of the land of the earth 
lies ebse to the extreme northern regions about the North Pole. ^ At 
a glance you realize that air routes over the top of the world will gen¬ 
erally be the most direct between places in North America and in 
Europe and Asia. ® The powers of the world are considering the 
aspects of the newly made geography. ® The location of their neigh¬ 
bors has become a problem of great importance. Of course, these 
trans-Arctic relationships have always existed, but never before were 
they so extremely important to all the people of the world. 



Carriers ^Are Qone! 
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In order to have more experience in using adjectives and ad¬ 
verbs^ tal^e each, of the italicized adjectives and use the corre¬ 
sponding adverb in an original sentence. Then take each of the 
italicized adverbs and use its corresponding adjective in , an 
original sentence. 

^Remember these facts: 

I. Adjectives are used as modifiers of nouns or as predicate adjec^ 
fives. 

2* Adverbs are used as modifiers of verbs^ adjectives, or other ad¬ 
verbs. 

3. The words “ well ” and “ good,” “ real ” and “ really ” may not 
be used interchangeably. 


PRACTICE A 

Here is an exercise in which you select adjectives or adverbs 
demanded in formal writing. In some cases you select the cor¬ 
rect degree of a modifier j in others you select the correct modi¬ 
fier. On a piece of paper jot down the number of the paren¬ 
theses and after each number indicate the word you select and 
the reason for your choice. The paragraphs are a continuation 
of the article “ Man Finds Wings.” 

Again in this exercise you will find more adjectives and ad¬ 
verbs than anyone would normally use. 


T^ctv T^outes and Shorter 
TDistances 


Suppose three United States 
pilots have to fly ^ (direct, 
directly) to Hammerfest, 
Norway, and be there in the ® (shorter, shortest) time possible. One 
starts from a ® (central, centrally) located city in the East; let’s say 
Columbia, South Carolina. Another leaves from a city situated 
^ (near, nearly) in the center of the United States; it might be To¬ 
peka, Kansas. The third pilot goes from Seattle, Washington; ® (far¬ 
ther, farthest) west on the coast. Each pilot travels ® (separate, sepa¬ 
rately) in an ^ (extreme, extremely) powerful plane. No one of thenf 
will travd at ® (greater, greatest) speed than the other two. Which 
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one has to go the ® (greater, greatest) distance? Strange to say, all 
three should start at the same time, and all three will travel (ap¬ 
proximate, approximately) the same distance. You would think that 
Columbia lies (nearer, nearest) Hammerfest than Topeka does. 
But Topeka is actually the (nearer, nearest) of the two. Almost 
anyone would say that Seattle on the Pacific coast is (farther, 
farthest) away. But Columbia is actually the (farther, farthest) 
of the three. Here is another-problem in airplane travel. Suppose two 
members of our State Department in Washington, D.C., (unex¬ 
pected, unexpectedly) receive information that one must go (im¬ 
mediate, immediately) to Moscow and the other to Rio de Janeiro. 
Which city is more (remote, remotely) located from our capital? 
By plane, as the bird flies, Moscow is but little (farther, farthest) 

' away than Rio de Janeiro. Or suppose you live in Minneapolis, Min¬ 
nesota. Can you prove that your city is located/** (closer, closest) to 
, every capital in Europe than to the capital of Argentina? 

Speed costs something, but it 
is sometimes worth the cost. 
Business transactions are ^ (frequent, frequently) important enough 
to demand the speed that only an airplane can provide. Medicines 
and drugs are sometimes ^ (absolute, absolutely) necessary in times 
of emergency, and no cost is too great to take them where they are 
.needed so ® (bad, badly). Newspapers, news magazines, and news 
.films are often sent to distant places by plane. Whenever time is the 
^ (morei most) essential factor, speed is at a premium and the air¬ 
plane seizes its purpose. 

PRACTICE B 

Here is more practice with adjectives and adverbs. You can¬ 
not have too much! 

(0 

Write three original sentences in which you use each of the 
following verbs of being: feel, taste, become, grow, smell, loo\. 
Complete each verb with a commonly used adjective. 


Speed at a 'Premium 
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, , M2) 

Make, a dictation exercise in which you use these words as 
modifiers in formal writing; sure, surely, slow, slowly, easy, 
easily, sensible, sensibly, good, well, happy, happily, earnest, ear¬ 
nestly, willing, willingly, 

(3) ■ 

Select from the following pairs of words the one that should 
be used in formal writing: 

1. That pilot is (surCj surely) a skillful aviator, 

2. I feel (happy, happily) about the contest. 

3. The odor from die engine smells (strange, strangely). 

4. He walked so (rapid, rapidly) that I could not keep up with 
him. 

5. He never felt (bad^ badly) when at a high altitude. 

6. They looked (gaudy, gaudily) in their strange costumes.’ 

7. We rested (comfortable^ comfortably) in the airplane bunks, 

8. Don’t look so (sad, sadly). 

9. Does your milk taste (sweet, sweedy) ? 

IQ. Did you do the problems (good, well) ? 

Account for the reason for each choice, that is, why you chose 
the adjective or the adverb. 

3. Special care must be used in spelling certain adjectives and 

adverbs. 

Read the paragraphs in the article, “ New Maps for Today.” 
In order to give the class a clear idea of the maps that arc de¬ 
scribed in this and the other articles in Unit Eleven, possibly a 
few members of the class would like to make global maps show¬ 
ing the facts stated in the articles. 

As a sample exercise in spelling, make lists of the italicized 
words that seem to follow the same spelling rule, and then add 
to each list two other words you know that arc spelled similarly. 
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KEW JidAPS FOR rODAY 

^ Polar maps may be cen¬ 
tered in cither the North 
Pole or the South Pole. ^ They are generally centered in the North 
Pole. ®Onc reason for the noticeable change from older maps is 
simply this: practically three-quarters of the earth’s land is in the 
northern hemisphere. ^Anyone can easily see from a North-Polc- 
centered map that the most powerful nations lie so near together that 
they are within close flying distance of one another by trans-Arctic 
air routes. ® Therefore trans-Arctic air routes are really far more ad¬ 
vantageous to us than trans-Antarctic air routes. ® This fact can be 
readily understood by studying a modern polar map. ^ Do you think 
that the use of this knowledge will make a happier and friendlier 
world.? 


Where Is the Qenter? 


^ A polar map differs greatly 
from the more familiar ear¬ 
lier maps. ^ In the older maps one country was usually the center. 
^ In the polar map no one great country appears in the center, So a 
polar map cannot possibly mislead anyone and make him think of 
any great power as the center of the world. ° It shows all the great 
powers in relation to one another, very much as the globe docs, all 
equally important as far as location is concerned. ® Probably this is 
why a polar-ccntercd map is often called global.” ^ A global map 
is surely more serviceable for some purposes than other maps are. 



Do your lists of italicized words look like these ? 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

generally 

noticeable 

simply 

easily 

practically 

serviceable 

possibly 

readily 

really 


surely 

happier 

gready 

usually 

equally 


probably 

friendlier 

earlier 


What other words did you add to each list? 


V 

advantageous 
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Now let us study the spelling of some common adjectives and 
adverbs. 

The nouns peace, service, change, notice become adjectives 
when the sufiBx able is added to them, as peaceable, serviceable, 
changeable, noticeable. In the nouns the final e is silent, but it is 
retained in the adjectives in order to keep the c or g sound soft. 
In the same way and for the same reason, manageable is formed 
from the verb manage. 

Adjectives which are formed from such nouns as courage, 
outrage, advantage, add the suffix ous, as courageous, outra¬ 
geous, advantageous. Although the final e in courage is silent, 
it is retained so that the g sound will be soft. The same fact is 
true of outrageous and advantageous. 

The rule you learned for dropping final silent e in verbs on 
page 241 does not apply to nouns ending in ce and ge when they 
arc changed into adjectives with the addition of the suffix able 
or ous. Retain! silent e in all such nouns in order to keep the c 
and g sounds soft in the adjectives. In all other words drop final 
silent e, as, believable. 

You have learned that adverbs are formed from many ad¬ 
jectives simply by adding ly, as generally, principally, tacti¬ 
cally, usually, really,-finally. Each of the adjectives ends in I, 
and the suffix added is ly. The words must therefore have two 
I’s, the one that ends the adjective and the one in the suffix. The 
. adverb greatly has only one I because the adjective does not end 
in 1 . 

Silent e is generally retained before a suffix beginning with a 
consonant. The following words illustrate this rule: 

care — careful sure — surely 

nice—nicely time — timdy 

sincere—sincerely ' use — useful 

There are two common exceptions to this rule: 

due—duly 
true—truly 
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Two adverbs you often use in letters arc sincerely and truly. 
You will have to memorize the spdiing of these two words. 
Notice their spelling. In one of these two words the silent final 
e of the adjective is dropped, and in one it is retained. Another 
word to memorize k duly. Follow the plan for learning to spell 
suggested on page i88. 

Notice the words easily, readily, happier, friendlier, and ear^ 
Her. Whenever an adjective ending in y preceded by a conso¬ 
nant has ly added to it to form an adverb, y is changed Co i and 
the suffix is added. For example, ready is changed to readily and 
easy to easily. Whenever the comparative and superlative de¬ 
grees of an adjective ending in y preceded by a consonant arc 
formed by adding er and est, y is changed to i and er and est 
are then added. For example, friendly becomes friendlier and 
friendliest. 

Remember these facts: 

, I. When the suffix “ able ” or “ ous ” is added to a word ending in 
** cc ” or ‘‘ ge,” the silent “ e ” is retained to keep the soft sound 
o£'‘c”or«g” , 

2. Silent “ c ” is generally retained before a suffix beginning with 
a consonant. 

3. Two adverbs that do not follow the rule for dropping silent “ e ” 
are “ duly ” and “ truly.” 

4* when adverbs afe formed from adjectives ending in “ y,” y ” 
is changed'to “i” if ‘‘y” is preceded by a consonant, and ffie 
adverb ending “ ly ” is added. 

5- When the comparative or superlative degrees of adjectives end¬ 
ing in “y” arc formed, “y” is changed to “i” if ‘‘y” is pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant, and “ er ” or “ est ” is added. 

PRACTICE A 

Here is a practice that you can use for dictation. Study the 
spelling of the words italicized in the following sentences. 
These paragraphs continue the article, “ New Maps for Today.*^ 
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^ Study thoughtfully a pole- 
centered map. ^It looks w- 
maY\ahly like a wheel. ® The North Pole rather than the South Pole 
is usually the center of the map, the hub of-the wheel. * The merid¬ 
ians of longitude radiate outward. “They look especially like the 
spokes of the wheel. ® Circles of steadily increasing size represent 
the parallels, In exactly the center of the map is the Arctic Circle. 
^Immediately following it is the next major circle, the Tropic of 
Cancer, noticeably larger than the preceding circle. ® The equator, 
comparatively larger in size, is jthc third circle. Next is the Tropic 
of Caipricorn, definitely larger in size. Finally, the outer edge of 
the map is the South Pole, not a point but a huge circle twice the cir¬ 
cumference of the world. Between each pair of circles arc other 
intervening circles which represent other parallels of latitude. It is 
easier to understand the relative position of countries on a pole- 
centered map than on other kinds of maps. 


^The shortest distance be¬ 
tween any two points on the 
earth is always part of a circle which would divide the earth into two 
equal parts. ^ The size of the complete circle is extremely large, the 
circumference of the earth itself. ® Such a circle is known widely as a 
“ great circle.” * A' portion of a great circle is especially important as 
the shortest route between two places. “ With the coming of the air¬ 
plane great-circle routes proved wonderfully advantageous to air 
flight. ® By the grcat-circlc route the most remotely located spot on 
the face of the earth is only 12450 miles away. ’ When ^n airplane 
flies normally at about 270 miles per hour, that remotely located spot 
can be reached in sixty flying hours. * When a great-circle route is 
transferred to most flat maps, it is shown not as a straight line but 
as a curved one. ® Unless you completely understand the meaning of 
the curved line, you may think the line does not show the shortest 
distance between two places. ^“However, the great-circle route is 
truly the ^ortest distance, the distance the bird and the airplane can 
easily, . 


Qreat-circle Routes 


fj^ap of Circles 
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PRACTICE B 

(0 

Can you use the adjectives discussed in this lesson in your own 
original writing? Try to. Write original sentences in which you 
use the following words: courageous, advantageous, outra¬ 
geous, peaceable, serviceable, changeable, noticeable, finally, 
usually, practically, valuable, carefully, livable, curable, endur¬ 
able, measurable, salable, duly, truly, sincerely, prettily, steadily, 
gaudily, easily. Also use manageable in an original sentence. 

Be able to take another student’s sentences from dictation and 
spell these words correctly. 

( 2 ) 

(a) In original sentences use the adverbs formed from ready, 
happy, easy, weary. 

(b) Use in original sentences the comparative and superla¬ 
tive degrees of lively, early, weary, busy, kindly, healthy. 

4. The following adjectives and adverbs must be used ac¬ 
curately: " some " and " somewhat" most " and " al¬ 
most " farther " and " further " this " and " that 
"hardly." and "scarcely." Review of adjectives and 
adverbs. 

As a sample exercise, read the following paragraph, noting 
especially the italicized words. They are modifiers whose mean¬ 
ings must be understood. How would you define each italicized 
word from the content of the paragraph? 

iThe combinations of these words in this paragraph may not 
always be what anyone would put into his normal writing. But 
remember: you are shifting your grammar gears! 

£AND JldASSES ^ND QEEAT OCEANS 

^ Somewhat within 5,000 miles of the city of New York is a great 
land mass that consists of a part of Africa, Europe, and Asia. * Within 
7,500 miles of New York extends that same land mass, and it has on 
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it nearly all the most important places in the world. ® Consequently, 
the cities of Cairo, London, Moscow, Vladivostok are no farther 
away from New York than twenty-five hours in a plane flying at 
330 miles an hour. * What further information must one have to 
realize that the world no longer has two hemispheres on which live 
people separated by almost impassable ocean barriers? ®If you arc 
still somewhat skeptical, look at an air-age map and get more of this 
kind of information. ® Possibly, after a study of the map, you will go 
further in your reasoning and say that the world consists of a North¬ 
ern and Southern Hemisphere rather than an Eastern and Western 
Hemisphere. two kinds of hemispheres do seem to exist. ®In 

the Northern Hemisphere lies almost all the land of the earth. ® At 
Bering Strait, North America is only some slight distance from Asia, 
about fifty-seven miles. Then farther along are Europe and Africa 
with comparatively small barriers separating one continent from an¬ 
other. In fact, Europe is not a continent separate from Asia but is 
somewhat like a peninsula on the land mass known as Eurasia, Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. There are almost no natural boundaries between 
Europe and Asia, only low mountains and fairly small seas. These 
\inds of barriers do not form continents, and consequently Asia and 
Europe are really one land mass. If you will consider ifiis subject 
still further, you will grant that all the land that radiates out from 
the North Pole is essentially one great land mass. 

A few of the adjectives and adverbs in the preceding para¬ 
graph may need some explanation. 

" Some " and " somewhat" 

The two words, some and somewhat, may not be used inter¬ 
changeably. Notice how they are used in these sentences: 

1. The pilot is feeling somewhat better. 

2. I should like some pictures of our air trip. 

Somewhat is an adverb in the sentence, The pilot is feeling 
somewhat better. It modifies the adjective better by telling 
how much. Some is an adjective that modifies the noim pictures. 
Always use these words with their exact meanings.' 
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" Most ■" and " almost" 

Read these two sentences and notice the italicized words: 

1. Most people have been in an airplane. 

2, Almost everyone enjoys airplane travel. 

Most is an adjective that modifies the noun people. Almost 
means nearly. Almost modifies the indefinite pronoun every¬ 
one. Since everyone is really made up of two words, the pronoun 
o«e and the adjective every, the adverb almost must modify the 
adjective every, for only an adverb can modify an adjective. It is 
for this reason that the adverb dmost, not the adjective most, is 
used with the indefinite pronouns everyone, everybody, any¬ 
body, nobody, and no one. For the same reason almost modifies 
the adjective all, in almost cdl people. 

Almost and not most must be used to modify verbs: 

1. The engineer almost reached his destination. 

2 . The pilot almost lost his plane. 

" Farther" and " further," " this" and " that" 

Two adverbs whose meanings are not identical are farther 
. and further. Farther ineans actual physical distance or space, 
as, ]o flew farther than John. Further generally has the idea of 
■time or degree in it, as He studied the subject further. Further 

may also be used as an adjective as shown in “ Land Masses and 
Great Oceans.” 

The adjectives this and that are imlike all other adjectives in 
that they have plural forms, these and those. The singular forms 
must modify singular nouns, and the plural forms must modify 
plural nouns. Two nouns arc cornmonly used with these adjec¬ 
tives: sort and \ind. When you use the singular form of a noun, 
use the singular form of the adjective. Notice the following 
examples. 
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SINGULAR 

1. This hind of travel gives me a thrill. 

2. That sort of travel is not so popular now. 

PLURAL 

1. Have you ever met those hinds of travelers ? 

2. Do they wear those soks of shoes? 

Say over.and over aloud to yourself these combinations: 

SINGULAR PLURAL 

this kind this sort these kinds these sorts 

that kind that sort those kinds those sorts 

"Hardly" and "scarcely" 

The adverbs hardly and scarcely always give a negative idea 
as no and not do. Since it is a rule in our language that two nega¬ 
tives should usually not come in the same sentence, not and no 
roust not be used in a sentence with scarcely or hardly when a 
negative meaning is intended. For this reason no verb con¬ 
tracted with not can be used with scarcely or hardly. For exam¬ 
ple, couldn*t is a contraction of could not and so couldnH cannot 
be used in a sentence with scarcely or hardly or no. Here are 
illustrations of the correct use of scarcely and hardly and no: 

1. I could scarcely hear the man’s voice. 

2. We could go no farther that night.. 

3. The pilot could hardly see the landing field through the fog. 

You have now studied the most important grammatical facts 
about adjectives and adverbs. 

<► Remember: 

I. Many adjectives have three forms, positive^ comparative, and 
superlative degrees. These degrees are formed by adding '"er" 
and “est" to the positive degree or. by using “more*' and 
" most " or “ less " and " least!' A few adjectives and adverbs are 
compared irregularly with different words for each degree. 
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2. When adverbs are formed from adjectives ending in "y," "y " 
is changed to " i ” if “ y " is preceded by a consonant, and the ad¬ 
verb ending " ly " is added. Words ending in " ce " or " ge " re¬ 
tain the silent " e " when the suffix " ous " or " able " is added to 
form the adjective. 

3. An adverb must not be used as a predicate adjective. 

4. Some adjectives and adverbs have absolute meanings and cannot 
be compared, 

5. The words “ most,” “ almost “ farther,” “ further “ some,” 
“ somewhat “ this,” “ these ” have different meanings and can¬ 
not be used interchangeably. 

6. Generally, double negatives should not appear in the same sen¬ 
tence. 

PRACTICE A 

Here is a review practice that tests your knowledge of the 
correct use of adjectives and adverbs. You will find in the fol-. 
lowing paragraphs parentheses containing choices of words or a 
single word. Where there is a choice, you are to select the cor¬ 
rect word. Where only one word is given, you are to use the 
correct form or degree of that word. On a piece of paper jot 
down the number of the parentheses and after each write the 
word you choose or use. Note the reason for each word you 
write. 

QLOBAL-WORLD PROBLEMS 

Distribution of People through- this global world people 
out the World distributed quite " (un- 

■ - --- ■ ^ J| equal, unequally). * (Near, 

Nearly) half of the world has ® (few) than two persons to the square 
mile, Africa is three times * (large) than Europe and has ® (most, 
almost) one-third the population of Europe. Asia has ® (little) than 
one-third the land of the world and ^ (some, somewhat) more than 
one-half the population of the world. Four areas are known as the 
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» (popular) places on earth for man to live in. Asia has two of these 
" (especial) crowded regions, Europe has the third, and North Amer¬ 
ica has the fourth. These four areas of (dense) population are all 
, in the north temperate zone. All four have an average of “ (some, 
somewhat) more than 125 people to the square mile. These areas have 
two-thirds of the population of the world, but only one-tenth, of the 
land surface. Why do men crowd together so (dense) into such 
a (surprising) small part of the world? One reason is that those 
places can provide “ (many) people with occupations and homes 
than other regions. These are the “ (busy) places in the world but 
not “ (necessary) the (friendly) or the (healthy). 


Farm "Products and 
World 7rade 


The ^ (important) business 
in the world is farming. It is 
the world’s “(big) business. 


It has “ (more, the most) workers than any other business. The hu¬ 
man family the world over has learned ‘ (remarkable) ‘ (good, 
well) to adapt the land where it lives to farming. The farmers in 
China and India cannot “ (possible) raise wheat in their hot, humid 
climate, but they can raise rice ^ (successful) and it serves for them 
the same purpose that wheat serves us. The North American farmer 
cannot raise coffee, but the farmer of Brazil does this “ (especial) 
” (good, well). Not all people of the world want coffee so (bad, 
badly) as we Americans do. The United States alone consumes 
(almost, most) one-half of all the world’s coffee, and Brazil raises 
about two-thirds of the world’s coffee. So we buy coffee from Brazil 
in great quantities and sell the Brazilians machinery, which we pro¬ 
duce (equal) (good, well). In this way the trade of the world 
is carried on (advantage) for all concerned. If the nations of the 
world are to be (mutual) (service), trade cannot be a one¬ 
sided affair where one nation does all the buying and no selling. If 
we expect to sell much to a nation, we must buy " (liberal) from 
that nation. On the trade of the world depends (large) the wel¬ 
fare of the world. This is a (farther, further) reason for looking 
at a nation’s problems from the viewpoint of a global world. We all 
hope that the (mutual) beneficial plan of buying and selling will 
result in a “ (kindly) and ““ (friendly) world. 
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PRACTICE B 

(0 

Write two illustrations each of the singular words {ind and 
sort modihed by a singular adjective. Write four illustrations 
each of the plural words {tnds and sorts modified by a plural 
adjective. , 

Write in original sentences these words used in the compara¬ 
tive and superlative degrees: goo<i, much, ill, some, well 
(adverb and adjective), steady, studiously, little, courageous, 
cheaply-. 

(3) 

, What one fact is common to the words in each of the follow¬ 
ing groups? 

(a) round, square, perfect, even 

(b) taller, smaller, quieter, more sincerely 

(c) highest, cheapest, most satisfactory, least 

■(d) ill, first, worse, most 

(4) 

Write these words , in origmal sentences whicli make clear 
their meanings: somewhat] farther, further] most, edmost. 


(5) 

The pronoun them is never used in place of the adjectives 
those to modify a noun. For example, you say 7 have seen those 
places. 

Write four sentences in which you use those and them cor¬ 
rectly. 
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' ( 6 ) 

Write six original sentences in which, you use scaredy, hardly, 
and no as adverb modifiers, Use the auxiliary verb could wiih 
each main verb you select. 


Boob About the Air Age 

These books show different kinds of maps and will tell you more 
about the geography of the air age. 

Atlas of World Review, by Clifford H. MacFadden. Thomas Y, 
Crowell Company, New York, 1940 
Hammond's New Era Atlas of the World. C. S. Hammond & Com¬ 
pany, Inc., New York, 1942 

Human Geography in the Air Age, by George T. Renner. The Mac- 
■ millan Company, New York, 1942 - 
Maps and How to Understand Them, Consplidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation, P. 0 . Box 157, New York, N. Y., 1943 
New World Horizons, Geography for the Air Age, by Chester H. 
Lawrence and Ray Ramsey. Silver, Burdett & Company, New 
York, 1942 

Social Studies for the Air Age, by Hall Bartlett. The Macmillan 
, Company, New York, 1942 


UNIT TWELVE 


More About Verbs 


You have already learned the fundamental facts about verbs. 
But there are still other facts that you have not yet studied about 
verbs, and the purpose of this unit is to present those facts. 

1. Verbs are either transitive or intransitive. A transitive verb 
is one that has a receiver of the action in either the object 
or the subject. 

Notice the verbs in the following sentences: 

1. That class makes plastic jewelry. 

2. The teacher of the class has gone out. 

3. This bracelet is plastic. 

The verbs ma^es and Aas gone arc action verbs. The action of 
the verb ma\es is received by the noun jewelry. Whenever the 
acdon of a verb is received by some noun or pronoun, that verb 
is known as a transitive verb. The word transitive comes from 
two Latin words, trans and eo, meaning to go across. The action 
in ma\es goes across from class, the subject, to jewelry, the ob¬ 
ject; Generally, the object receives the action of the verb. Every 
verb with an object is a transitive verb. Sometimes, however, the 
subject receives the action of the verb. Then also the verb is a 
transitive verb. 

IsxThe teacher of the class has gone out, the verb has gone 
shows action, but nothing receives the action. Consequently, the 
verb has gone is intransitive. To be transitive, a verb must have 
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a receiver of the action. In This bracelet is plastic, the verb is 
does not show action and therefore cannot possibly be transitive. 
All forms of the verb to be are intransitive. So are all other verbs 
of being or appearing, as seem, smell, taste, become, grow (when 
it means become'). The verbs smell, taste, and grow are transi¬ 
tive when they show action and have a receiver of the action. 

In deciding whether a verb is transitive, or intransitive, you 
must first see whether the verb shows action or not. If it does 
not show action, the verb is intransitive. If it shows action and 
nothing receives the action, the verb is intransitive. If, however, 
the verb shows action and someone or something receives the 
action, the verb is transitive. 

As a sample exercise, read the following article and pick out 
the transitive verbs. Disregard all verbs except simple predicates. 

SOMETHING KEW UNDER THE SUN 

Was 'King Solomon Right? 1 ' A long time ago old King 
— ^ _ M Solomon said, “ There is 

nothing new under the sun/' ^ Possibly he was right at that time. 
® But in the last few decades chemists have made something that is 
new. * They have created materials that are unlike anything that 
ever existed before. “Chemists can make these new materials but 
cannot change them back into the original substances. ® These ma¬ 
terials are plastics. 

The First'Plastic-Celluloid If'A printer named John 
-- »l Wesley Hyatt made the first 

plastic in 1869. ^ He had entered a contest to find a material that was 
cheaper than ivory for billiard balls. ® Hyatt put nitric acid on cotton 
linters (the short fibers that cling to cotton .seeds) and wood pulp. 
* Then he added camphor and produced the plastic called Celluloid. 
“ There is no record that Celluloid billiard balls ever became papu¬ 
lar. ® But manufacturers molded Celluloid into combs, toothbrush 
handles, photographic film, and hundreds of other articles. ^The 
Celluloid of those days did, however, burn rapidly if a flame touched 
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it. ® So chemists worked on other plastics that were not so flammable 
as Celluloid. 

^ In 1909, Dr. Leo H. Backe- 
landj a Belgian chemist who 
had lived in the United States for a number of years, made the plas¬ 
tic Icnown as Bakelitc. ®This was, the first plastic that would not 
lose its shape or warp when it became hot. ® Today, we have plas¬ 
tics that are more transparent than glass, lighter than wood or alu¬ 
minum, and tough enough to stop bullets. * Other plastics arc as thin 
as tissue and as fine as silk. 

^ What are some of the plas¬ 
tics you see and use daily? 
^ Do you recognize plastic articles? ® Probably the steering wheel on 
your automobile is plastic. *Thc film in your camera is plastic. 
® Most girls carry compacts. ° They may be plastic. Almost every¬ 
one in the class uses a telephone. ® Diflerent plastics make the ear¬ 
piece and the one-piece case. “ Many pieces of costume jewelry arc 
plastic. The list of plastics you use daily would fill a book I 

Probably you found it easy to list the transitive verbs, for in 
this article every transitive verb has an object. In otlier words, 
each of the transitive verbs is an action verb witli an object. 
Transitive verbs do not always have objects, for the subject may 
be the receiver of the action. You will learn later about this use 
of transitive verbs. 

Remember: 

A transitive verb is a verb that shows action which is received by 
someone or something. Dither the direct object or the subject 
receives the action of a transitive verb. 

PRACTICE A 

Here are some practice exercises that will help you to have 
more knowledge of verbs. 


Inffint Industry 
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Read the following paragraphs and on a sheet of paper jot 
down the numbers of the sentences and list the transitive verbs 
in each sentence. After every verb write the word that receives 
the action. If there is no transitive verb in a sentence write none 
after the number of that sentence. Disregard all verbs except the 
simple predicates. 


SOURCES OF JHATERIALS 


Valt^able " Nuisance " — 
Qoal 'Tar 


^For many years, chemists 
have taken nature’s prod- 

_ acts, coal, petroleum, and 

wood, apart and put them back together again to form new ma¬ 
terials. ^ Research workers have made important discoveries regard¬ 
ing these products. ** When one heats soft coal in an enclosed vessel, 
it gives off gases and leaves coke and coal tar. * Industry uses coke 
in steelmaking. “^At first manufacturers thought that the coal, tar 
was a nuisance. ® Chemists eliminated the coal tar. ^ But coal tar con¬ 
tains valuable hydrocarbons (compounds of hydrogen and carbon). 
® Coal tar is now the basis of the great chemical industries of dyes, 
modern explosives, disinfectants, perfumes, drugs, and plastics. 


Petroleum 1 ^ Decaying plants and ani- 

■Jl m.als that lived millions \of 
years ago were the origin of petroleum as well as coal. “ Like coal, 
petroleum contains hydrocarbons. “Thousands of materials and 
products we use today contain hydrocarbons. * Chemists have taken 
the hydrocarbons of petroleum, rearranged theiia, and made an amaz¬ 
ing number of useful materials. “ At one time the oil refinery pro¬ 
duced chiefly lubricants for machinery, gasoline, and fuel oil. “Now 
the refinery is a chemical plant that produces “ tailor-made’Miigh- 
octane gasoline for powerful airplane engines, and chemicals used in 
dyes, explosives, foods, medicines, and plastics. 


PRACTICE B 

These exercises will give you more practice ^th transitive 
verbs. 
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(1) 

To see whether you can use transitive verbs, write ten sen¬ 
tences containing verbs that are transitive. Underline the verb 
and check (V) the word that receives the action. 

(2) 

On pages 223-228 you studied these pairs of verbs: lie, lay; 
rise, raise; sit, set. You learned that one verb in each set must al¬ 
ways have an object and that the other verb must never have an 
object or a receiver of the action. This statement means that one 
verb is always transitive and the other is always intransitive. For 
example, lie and its various forms may never have an object. It 
is therefore intransitive. Notice this list: 

Transitive Verbs 
lay 
raise 
set 

Turn to page 228. Jot down on a piece of paper the numbers 
of the verbs in the article on pages 228-229. After each number 
indicate whether the verb is transitive or intransitive. 

2. Every transitive verb has either active or passive voice, ac¬ 
tive if the subject performs the action and possive if the sub¬ 
ject receives the action. 

Notice the difference in the following sentences: 

1. Scientists produced plastics. 

2. Plastics were produced by scientists. 

Both sentences are more or less the same. In one the subject 
scientists names the doer of the action, and in the other the sub- 
, ject plastics names the receiver of the action. 


Intransitive V^rbs 
lie 
rise 
sit 
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When the subject nameis the doer of the action, the verb is 
active. When the subject names the receiver of the action, the 
verb is passive. 

The property of a verb which shows whether the subject is 
the doer or the receiver of the action is called voice. Transitive 
verbs may have either active or passive voice. Only transitive 
verbs have voice. 

The active voice.is made by using the proper tense form in the 
different tenses, as, I see the scientist. These are the active forms 
of see in the first person, singular: 

ACTIVE VOICE 

Present: I see 

Past: I saw 

Future: I shall see 

Present Perfect: I have seen 

Past Perfect: I had seen 

Future Perfect: I shall have seen 

Now suppose you wish to make the statement, I see the sci¬ 
entist, passive. Scientist, the object of the active verb, becomes 
the subject of the passive verb, since tlie subject of a passive verb 
is tlie receiver of the action. 1 , the subject of the active verb, be¬ 
comes the object of a preposition, as: TAe scientist was seen by 
me. The active verb form is changed to the past participle pre¬ 
ceded by the correct tense form of be. 

These are the passive forms of see in the first person, singular: 

PASSIVE VOICE 

Present: I am seen 

Past: I was seen 

Future: I shall be seen 

Present Perfect: I have been seen 

Past Perfect: I had been seen 

Future Perfect: I shall have been seen 
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The present and past tenses of the verb be are given on page 
216. The perfect tenses of all verbs in the passive voice use the 
proper auxiliaries for the perfect tenses and the past participle 
of bCj as have been for the present perfect, had been for the past 
perfect, and shdl or will have been for the future perfect. 

Read these sets of sentences with active and passive verbs: 


(1) 

Active'Voice: Several manufacturers have made beautiful plastic 
. jewelry. 

Passive Voice: Beautiful plastic jewelry has been made by several 
manufacturers. 

(2) 

Active Voice: I shall buy a plastic bracelet. 

Passive Voice: A plastic bracelet will be bought by me. 


(3) 

Active Voice: Chemical industries are using plastic pipes. 

Passive Voice: Plastic pipes are being used by chemical industries. 

When you read the sentences, did you notice how much more 
direct and effective the active voice is ? The passive voice often 
mates a sentence weak. Use the active voice whenever you can. 
• The following article has several transitive verbs in it. Decide 
which of these transitive verbs arc active and which arc passive. 
Disregard all verbs except simple predicates. 

KECESSITY 'IS, 7 HE J\dOTHER 
OF INVENTION 


Products of the free 


^ Chemists tell us that a tree, 
which is vegetable matter, 
can produce as many valuable products as coal or petroleum. 
^ Wood is a combination of cellulose, long hair-like fibers; a small 
amount of sugar; and lignin, a resin or natural glue that holds the 
fibers of cellulose together. * Cellulose makes Cellophane and rayon 
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for clothing. *That piece of candy you ate dais morning probably 
was wrapped in Cellophane. ® Other, plastics as well as paper are 
made of cellulose. ® Chemists must learn a lot about lignin. ’When 
they discover its secrets, lignin will probably be more important than 
coal tar as a raw material for the manufacture of numerous products. 

® Already, lignin is the source of vanillin in vanilla extract. * It like¬ 
wise is used as a binding for plywood, It serves as a tanning agent 
for leather, and it makes a good low-cost plastic. Perhaps you will 
be the chemist who discovers the secrets of lignin. 

Wood J^aie to Order IP A new chemical process has. 
—^ _ - T -■ ■ i| been developed that changes 

wood into a new material of any desired hardness. ® Soft poplar, for 
example, becomes harder than maple. ® And maple can, in turn, be , 
made harder than ebony. * The chemicals which are used in this 
process arc made from coal, air, and water. ® They are forced into the 
wood by great pressure, ® Acids in the wood start the chemical re¬ 
action which produces a plastic-like material. ’ The chemical change 
takes place throughout the wood, not just on its surface, ^ The wood 
may be colored by adding a dye to the chdnicals which arc used in 
the process. ° Light-colored pine may be made to look like cherry, 
mahogany, or rosewood. Or it may be colored a brilliant red, green, 
or purple. ” The chemical treatment makes wood strong enough to 
be used as a substitute for steel in certain machmery parts. Furni¬ 
ture made of this wood will not swell, shrink, or warp. 

"Wood-and-Qlue Sandwiches" IPPlywod is made of thin 
_____ _1 | strips or wood, which are 

glued together with synthetic (man-made) resins. “It will be used 
widely in the construction of homes. “ These “ wood-and-glue sand¬ 
wiches" arc stronger than steel per unit of weight. ^One housing 
company uses a plywood and plastic panel that can stand almost any 
kind of treatment. ' Floodwaters, blows from metal objects, and boil¬ 
ing water do not injure this panel. 

Can you change active verbs into passive verbs and passive 
verbs into active verbs ? As a sample exercise, change each active 
and passive verb in the above sentences. . 
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Notice this sentence: How are plastics used? The verb are 
used is passive because it shows action received by the subject 
plastics. Where is the phrase in which the subject of the active 
verb is stated? That part of the sentence has been omitted. 
When you change the passive verb to an active verb, you must 
supply the subject, as How do they (or scienti sts or manufac- 
turers) use plastics? 

You may have noticed in your reading that certain action 
verbs may be used either transitively or intransitively—that 
they may or may not have receivers of the actions. 

Consider the following two sentences, (i) Men dehydrate 
eggs. (2) Eggs dehydrate into a powder suitable for cooking. 

In tlie first sentence the verb dehydrate is a transitive verb. 
The direct object of the verb is eggs. In the second sentence 
dehydrate is an intransitive verb. The eggs themselves dehy¬ 
drate (dry completely) into a powder, etc. 

Many common action verbs can be transitive or intransitive, 
depending on tlieir use in a given sentence. You would proba- 
' bly use tlie word hic\ as a transitive verb in a sentence describ¬ 
ing a football game; He \iched the ball. You would probably 
use the word \ic\ as an intransitive verb if you were describing 
a ballet; The girls hic\ed in time'with the music. Jump, sing, 
and fish are other common action verbs that may be used transi¬ 
tively or intransitively. Your dictionary gives both the transitive 
and intransitive meanings of action verbs which may be either 
transitive or intransitive. In the dictionary t stands for transitive 
and i for intransitive, 

♦ Remember these facts: 

1. A transitive verb has voice. 

2 . When the subject names the doer of the action, the verb has 
active voice. 

3 . When the subject names the receiver of the action, the verb has 
passive voice. 
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PRACTICE A 

The following exercises give you drill in the voice of verbs. 
List all transitive verbs in the next article and indicate after 
each whether it is active or passive. Disregard all verbs except 
simple predicates. 

KEW FABRICS 


Fibers from Qellulose 


^ Research work by chemists 
has produced a variety of 
new fibers for clothing. ® Rayon is the oldest of the man-made fibers. 
® This is how it is produced. * Chemicals are used to dissolve the 
cellulose in spruce wood chips and cotton linters. “This liquid is 
called viscose. “After further chemical treatments, the viscose is 
forced through tiny holes. ^ It drips from these holes in tiny fila¬ 
ments as fine as silk fiber. ® These filaments arc twisted together to 
make thread or yarn. “ Rayon looks and feels more like silk than 
silk itself. It has become a very important textile material. “ It 
also can be fabricated into tire cord of superior strength. 


Fibers from Farm Troducts 


^New fibers recently have 
been produced from the pro¬ 
teins in milk, soybeans, peanuts, Indian corn, chicken feathers, egg 
albumen, wheat, blood serum, tobacco, and pumpkin seeds! * One 
of these is widely used now. “ Aralac, which is made from casein in 
skim milk, is produced in large quantities. ^ It is used today in dress 
fabrics, hats, tics, scarfs, blankets. ® Aralac blends well with wool, 
mohair, cotton, and rayon, “ The protein-rich skim milk also has been 
used to make casein for the slick coating on magazine paper, glues, 
plastic buttons, buckles, and water paints. 

nothing from Coal, Water ||'Nylon has greater strength 
° - .—11 and elastiaty than any natu¬ 

ral fiber. * It is made of phenol (from coal tar), air, and water, ® Be¬ 
fore the war, nylon was seen mainly^in stockings and other sheer 
knitted articles. *It can be used for woven goods that are moth- 
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proof, wrinkleproof, and even stainproof. *^But nyloii*s uses don’t 
stop here. ® It also makes paintbrush bristles and corrosion-proof win¬ 
dow screens! 


PRACTICE B 


Can you form verbs in various tenses and in the two voices? 
Here is an opportunity to show your ability. 

What verb form should be used in each of the parentheses in 
the following sentences? List the numbers i to 8 on a piece of 
paper and after each write the verb needed. 


1. For many years manufacturers (present perfect active of pro¬ 
duce) beautiful plastics. 

2. Do you know why plastics (past passive of creafe) ? 

3. The present market (present active of offer) a long list of 
plastics. 

4. The telephone that I use every day (past passive of ma{e) of 
plastics. 

5. I (future passive of Merest) in tomorrow’s development of 
plastics. 

6. Contrary to King Solomon’s saying, something new under the 
sun (present perfect passive of itscovet), 

7. Two kinds of plastics (present progressive passive of use) by 
industries everywhere. 

8 .1 wish that I could (present perfect of he) a discoverer of 


3. Every verb is in one of three moods: (1) incHcaflve, (2) /m- 
perafive, or (3) subjunefive. The mood of a verb depends 
upon whether the verb (1) makes a statement or asks a 
question, (2) gives a command, or (3) expresses a wish or 
a condition contrary to fact. 

Read the following sentences and notice tlie thought ex¬ 
pressed and the form of die verb: 
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1. Competent engineers are ma\ing new machines. This sentence 
states a fact 

2. Where do the scientists work? This sentence is a question, 

3. Read that article now. This is a command, 

4. I wish that he were here. This is a wish. 

5. // he were here, he would explain the process to you. This sen¬ 
tence states a condition contrary to fact; that is, he is hot here. 

Verbs make assertions in different ways. They arc. used to 
make a statement of a fact, to ask a question, to give a com¬ 
mand, or to express a wish or a condition contrary to fact. The 
property of a verb that shows the manner in which it is used is 
called mood. 

When a verb makes a statement or asks a question, the verb 
is in the indicative mood. When a verb expresses a command, it 
is in the imperative mood. When a verb expresses a wish or a 
condition ,that is not true to fact, it is in the subjunctive mood. 
Verbs may be in any one of these three moods. 

The mood used most commonly is the indicative mood. One 
rarely uses the imperative'mood. The forms of the verbs in these 
two moods arc the ones you have already studied. 

The forms of the verb be in the subjunctive mood arc differ¬ 
ent from those of the indicative mood.. For example, it is correct 
to say: 1 am invited to the party. This verb is in the indicative 
mood. If one wanted to state a condition contrary to fact, he 
would say: If I were invited to the party, I should be glad to 
accept. The clause If I were invited is called a conditional 
clause. It expresses the condition upon which I should be glad 
to accept. If the sentence read, 7 /1 am invited, I shall be glad to 
accept, the clause If I am invited would still be a conditional 
clause. The use of the subjunctive mood in // 7 were invited in¬ 
dicates that the speaker is not, invited, that the conditional 
clause is a condition contrary to fact. 

Once the present subjunctive forms of the verb he were dif¬ 
ferent from those of the indicative forms,. In recent years, how- 
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ever, writers have used die same forms in the present tense of 
be for all moods. But there is still a difierence in the past tense 
of be in the subjunctive mood. Here are the forms of the past 
tense of be in the subjunctive mood: 

SuBjUNonvE Moon 

SINGULAR 

1. If I were 

2. If you were 

3. If he were 

Notice that were is used in all persons and numbers in the 
past tense of be in the subjunctive mood. 

But notice also that were is used in this way to express a con¬ 
dition contrary to the present fact. In the sentence, If I were 
invited to the party, I should be glad to accept, it is certain that 
I am not, at the present time, invited to the party. Were, when 
used in this way, does not, like was, express past time. 

As a sample exercise, read the following article and decide on 
the mood of each predicate verb. 

CLECTRONICS, ^ HEW SCIENCE 

^ Scientists say that electronics is a new science for the world of 
tomorrow, ® What does this statement mean to you ? ° Do you under¬ 
stand the word electronics} ^Review pages 44-45 in this book and 
you will have a clue. ® Electronics has given us radio, sound motion 
pictures, television, radar, and many other useful instruments of 
which we are scarcely yet aware. ® This science gets its name from 
the small but mighty electron. ^ Electrons are charged particles which 
whirl about the center of every atom of matter. ® Electrons are every¬ 
where. " They are a part of everything — the food you eat, the paper 
on which these words are printed. Physicists believe that if 25 tril¬ 
lion electrons were placed side by side they would make a row one 
inch long. Six million trillion electrons flow each second through 
*;hc filament of a loo-watt lamp to keep it going. 


PLURAL 

1. If we were 

2. If you were 

3. If they were 
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The mood of a verb has no effect on the forms except in the 
past tense of be. Master the correct use of that form. 

<► Remember: 

1. Verbs have moods. 

2. There are three moods: indicative, for the statement of a fact or 
a question; imperative, for a command; subjunctive, for a wish 
or for a condition contrary to fact. 

3. All forms of the past tense of “ be ” in the subjunctive mood are 
“ were.” 

PRACTICE A 

(i) 

From the following article make lists of the following verbs: 
(i) in the subjunctive mood, (2) in the passive voice, (3) in 
the perfect tenses, (4) in the imperative mood. 

CLECTROmes IN INDUSTRY 
^ND J^ANUFACTURING 

^ The electricity that flows through the wires in your home is a 
stream of electrons. ®Put electrons in a vacuum (airless) tube and 
you can make them move through empty space. ® No wire is needed 
to lead them around. ‘This is what an electronic tube docs. “It 
controls the fast-moving electron and makes it do all sorts of work. 

" The electron tube has duplicated, and has exceeded to an amaiing 
degree, four of the five human senses — sight, hearing, touch, and 
smell. ’’ It can pick out and match 2,000,000 different shades of color. 
“ The human eye can detect only 10,000 different shades. ® And the 
electronic tube can translate what it sees, hears, feels, or smells into 
mechanical or electrical action with an accuracy, speed, and tireless¬ 
ness impossible to a human being. “ For instance, die electronic tube 
" sees ” a person bend over to take a drink of water from a fountain. 

The water is turned on. It “ smells ” smoke or gas. Immedi-, 
ately an alarm is flashed. It “ feels ’’ a flaw in a sheet of metal which 
is being run through a machine. The metal is marked for discard 
at that point, though the machinery has not been stopped. These 
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, electronic “ workmen ” have checked, sorted, packed, and counted 
articles in a factory for many hours and have never grown, tired, 

Another electronic tube (the X-ray tube) enables us to sec through 
solid objects. ^“Imagine a one-million-volt X-ray machine which 
can “see” flaws in several inches of solid steel! Electron micro¬ 
scopes will let us explore the never-before-seen world of tiny particles 
of matter and disease germs. They can magnify infinitesimal ob¬ 
jects and permit photographic enlargements up to 100,000 diameters. 

If magnified on this scale, a blood corpuscle would appear the size 
of a sofa pillow, and a dime would be more than a mile in diameter. 
“If you were a scientist, what would you do next with electronics? 

(2) 

The following sentences need verbs. Select the correct verb 
according to the directions in the parentheses. List the correct 
verbs for each sentence. Indicate the mood of the verb. 

J\dany Other Uses || Physicists ^present perfect 
— ■ - —- — i | active of develop) the “in- 

ductotherm.” This electronic machine ^ (present active of produce) 
high-frequency radio waves which induce artificial fever in the hu- 
- man body. The waves do this by heating the tissues inside, instead 
of heating the outside of the body the way the sun's rays ® (present 
active of do)^ “Why do that? ” someone * (present active of 
It ® (present perfect passive of prove) by medical science that this 
heat can be used to relieve pain and to treat the Joints, back, chest, 
and sore muscles. The lungs, kidneys, and the stomach also ® (fu¬ 
ture passive of treat) with the new ultra high-frequency waves which 
now ^ (present passive of utilize) by physicists. Electronic tubfcs arc 
used to guide machinery which * (present active of grade) oranges, 
° (present active of inspect) razor blades, (present active of tegu-^ 
late) furnace temperatures, (present active of toothpaste tubes, 

“ (present active of open) a door when a person approaches, (pres¬ 
ent active of count) traffic, and (present active of control) many 
other mechanical processes or operations. Radar (future passive 
'of use) at airports to guide approaching planes, and enable them to 
make a safe landing even in darkness and fog. 
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PRACTiCE B 

Write ten original sentences in which you use the past form 
of in a wish or in a condition contrary to fact. 

4, Infinitives are verbs preceded by the word " to." 

Read the following article and notice the italicized word 
groups. 

rHE ^GE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

^ Do you know that it is possible to tall^ with someone halfway 
around the world? ®Does five minutes seem a very short time 
for .a message to travel from Washington to Australia? "During 
World War II General MacArthur was able to report from the 
South Pacific in less than five minutes. ‘General Clark used less 
time than that to make his report from Italy to headquarters in 
Washington. " Officers in the Aleutian Islands could talk direcdy 
to Chicago. “ All this was possible because during the war the United 
States created its own inilitary network to communicate with its 
far-flung battle fronts. ' Was it possible to have such speedy com¬ 
munication before the war ? " What are the me^s used m send mes- 
sages from one continent to another? "Let us loo\ at the world-, 
wide communication systems. 

The present infinitive 

The italicized word groups are, in every case, the name form 
of a verb with the word to', to take, to make, to have, to be. Such 
word groups arc called infinitives. 

An infinitive is a verbal noun, adjective, or adverb. In To read 
is fun, to read is an infinitive used as the subject of is. In the 
sentence Hallowe'en witches always try to tell that tale, to tell 
is an infinitive and is part of the direct object of A-y.-Notice how 
the graphic analysis shows the relationship of the infinitive to 
Other words in the sentence. 
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Sentence: Hallowe’en witches always try to tell that tale. 


SUBJECT 

witches (N) 

Hallowe'en (Adj) 


ANALYSIS 

PREDICATE 

(DO) 

try (Y) to tell — tale (N) 

always (Adv) 


that (Ad/) 



Since the infinitive is a verb, it may have an object, which in 
this sentence is tale. The infinitive with its object is the object of 
try and is therefore used as a noun. An infinitive may also be 
used as an adjective. Notice this sentence: He was the man to suc¬ 
ceed first in sending the human voice over wires. The infinitive 
to succeed modifies man and is therefore used as an adjective. 
In this sentence, The network^ was used to serve a million tele¬ 
phones, the infinitive to serve tells “ how ” the network was 
used and therefore is an adverbial modifier. 

Sometimes to, the sign of the: infinitive, is not expressed. For 
example, in the sentence Ma\e him do the wor\, the verb do is 
an infiriitive without the sign of the infinitive. Grammatically 
the sentence is tills: Ma\e him to do the worl{. After the verbs 
ma\e, let, hear, see, bid, the sign of the infinitive is often 
omitted. 


Voice and tense of infinitives 

Infinitives may be in the active or passive voice. Generally an 
infinitive is in the active voice. Notice, however, the sentence: 
He lets the first cotton growth {to') he picked and {to be) made 
into thread for cotton cloth. These infinitives are in the passive 
voice. 

Infinitives also have two tenses, the present tense and the per¬ 
fect tense. Generally infinitives are in the present tense. If, how¬ 
ever, the action of the infinitive in a sentence took place before 
the action of the predicate of the sentence, the infinitive should 
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be in the perfect tense. For example, notice the tense of the in¬ 
finitive in this sentence: I ought to have recognized them 
sooner. The predicate is ought in the present tense; that is, right 
now I ought. The infinitive to have recognized is in the perfect 
tense because the action of the infinitive, the recognizing, took 
place before the action of the predicate. You will rarely need to 
use an infinitive in the perfect tense. 

In using infinitives in your written work and speech, you 
should generally make a point of not separating the word to 
from the rest of the infinitive. However, a split infinitive is 
preferable to awkwardness. 

^ Remember these facts: 

1. A present infini tive is made up of the present form of the verb 
preceded by the word “ to.” 

• 2. “ To ” is sometimes omitted from the infinitive. 

3. Infini tives have active or passive voice and are in the present or 
perfect tense. 

4. Generally no word should come between “to” and the rest of 
the infinitive. 


PRACTICE A 

Here are some practice exercises on infinitives. 

(i) ■ 

The following article contains infinitives. Make a list of them. 
Indicate the voice and tense of each. 


T‘HE t:ELEPHONE fAKES OVER 

n. t.UpHon. in WorU War II 

at any time with representatives of the various Allied nations was a 
great asset to the President of the United States and his military l^ad- 
frs. 'President Roosevelt was accustomed to telephone to Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill to discuss changing events. General 
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Marshall, U. S. Army Chief of Staff in Washington, used the tele-, 
phone at times to communicate with General Eisenhower in London. 
Marshal Stalin was able to talk to the Russian representatives in 
Washington. 


TAtf JVor/^ of a Qreat ^mericait 


'Many thousands of miles 
of telephone cable and tele¬ 


phone wires, as well as powerful wireless transmission sets, were. 
necessary to produce this two-way communication system. “How- 
will this country help to meet the communication needs of the post¬ 
war world? ® How has the United States helped in the past to build 
the great telephone system between continents? ^What men have 
worked to lay its foundations? “ Alexander Graham Bell, who came 
to America from Scotland at the age of twenty-four, is considered 
to be the inventor of the telephone. “ He was the man to succeed 
first in transmitting the human voice over wires. ^ Other inventors 
were trying to accomplish the same result at the same time. ® In fact 
on the same day as Bell, but a few hours later, Elisha Gray, another 
America^, filed specifications for a device to carry sound. ®From 
this time, 1875, Bell worked constantly to improve the telephone. 

As a tribute to his work, at the time of his death all communication 
was suspended for one minute over the vast network which was used 
to serve the seventeen million telephones in Canada and the United 
States. 


(2) 

In the following article an infinitive is needed in each blank. 
Jot down the numbers of the blanks and after each indicate the 
^infinitive you select. Use only these verbs; be, find, transmit, re¬ 
ceive, overcome, join, ma\e. 


XADIQ QROWS UP 

. What is (i) the part of the young giant, radio, in world tele¬ 
communications p What contribution is radio prepared (2) to¬ 
ward the joining of all countries of the world by means of rapid and 
reliable communication? In 1901, when Marconi first bridged the At-' 
lantic by his sending and receiving a series of the letter S," wireless 
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telegraphy began (3) a threat to the cable and telegraph transmis¬ 
sion of messages. Howeveij the first application of wirdess was on 
ships in order (4) life safer at sea, For years it has been required 
that all ships afloat must be equipped (5) and (6) messages. The 
uttermost parts of the earth were already joined by tdegraph when 
Marconi perfected his experiments, but it was left for wirdess (7) 
the land to the sea. As a practical means of communication on land, 
wireless had many limitations (8) before it could hope (9) 
adequate financial backing (10) it the rival of'the tdegraph and 
the telephone. '' . - 

^PRACTICE B 

(i) 

Infinitiv es have tense. Notice these sentences: 

1. We want io visit a plastic manufacturing plant; 

In the first sentence the infinitive is in the present time. It in¬ 
dicates that the action of the infinitive takes place after the action 
of the predicate. 

2. The chemist would like to have shown us the raw materials. 

In the second sentence the infinitive to have shown is in the 
perfect tense. Have indicates the perfect form. You use a perfect 
infini tive only when the action of the infinitive precedes the 
action of the predicate. The idea of the sentence is‘this; The 
chemist wished (after all was over) that he had shown (before) 
the raw materials. In other words, his “ wisliing ” or “ liking.” 

- came last. A similar idea is this: “ He ought to have shovvn the 
raw materials.” 

Decide whether a present or a, perfect infinitive should be 
used in the following sentences. Give the reason for your choice. 

If either tense may be used, indicate that fact. 

r. The cVipmisrs have decided to (use) an entirely new formula., 
2.1 ought to (purchase) the plastic brooch. ■ ^ 

3. Our teachers have urged us to (study) all we can about plas^ 
tics. 
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4. His desire was to (combine) a bright-colored plastic with deli¬ 
cate design. 

5. The engineers provided pier lights and beacons to (control) 
traffic over the bridge. 

6. The owners of the building expected the engineers to (make) 
larger rooms. 

7. Anyone in the department would try to (solve) that problem, 

8. -All the students would like to (see) the exhibition of plastics, 

9. The scientists have decided to (use) an entirely new trans¬ 
mitter. 

10. Cyrus Field wanted to (lay) a submarine cable. 

11. His first plan was to (combine) a good receiving apparatus 
with an attractive radio cabinet. 

12. The engineers installed lights to (indicate) traffic on the tele¬ 
phone switchboard. 

(2) 

Open to a page in some book you have at hand. Time your¬ 
self. Read for fifteen minutes and then make a list of the infini¬ 
tives in the material you have read. What is the proportion of 
present infinitives to perfect infinitives ? When you have fin¬ 
ished reading, explain the reason for each perfect infinitive. 
How is each infinitive used, as a noun, adjective, or adverb ? 

5: The participles of a verb, present and perfect, are gener¬ 
ally used as a part of a verb form or simple predicate. The 
present and past participles may also be used as adjectives. 
The present participie may be a gerund, or verbal noun. 

As a sample exercise, read the following article and notice 
especially the italicized verb forms. How is each used, as a part 
of the predicate or in some other way ? 

FOOD, ^ WOJ^LD TROBLEM 

^ The people of the United States have recently realized that food 
is the most challenging problem in the world, * Nourishing food, 
like fresh air and unlimited quantities of running water, had always 
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been accepted as a matter of course in this richly endowed country 
of ours. “ However, World War II taught all thin\ing citizens that 
food not only is a vitally needed weapon for war, but can help to 
keep the peace. * Learning diis lesson the hard way, studying ration 
points and food values, buying carefully and wisely, and sometimes 
doing without desired foods, the American people began to have an . 
understanding and appreciadon of food problems. “ Housewives 
studied food charts prepared by trained government experts'and dis¬ 
cussed with interested family groups over-the dinner table the knowl¬ 
edge gained. '^Recognizing vitamin-^Zled foods became a family 
game in many homes, and children as well as adults strove to estab¬ 
lish an adequately planned diet. 

In ea ch case the italicized word is a participle. A participle, 
unless it is a part of a verb form or simple predicate, is used as 
a noun or an adjeedve. Notice the first participle: the moit cj^ 
lenging problem of the world. Challenging is the present par- 
ticiple of the regular verb challenge and is used to modify the 
noun problem. 

A participle was given its name because it partakes of the 
nature of both a verb and an adjective. Verb forms which share 
the functions of some other part of speech are called verbals. 
A participle is one kind of verbal. You have already studied an¬ 
other verbal, the gerund. You must not confuse tlie present par- 
ticiple with the gerund, though their form is identical. For use 
of the gerund, see again pages 195 ^tid 261. In sentence 4, learn¬ 
ing is igteand. ^ !_■ -VT • 

Since a participle is a verbal, it may have an object Notice, 

, for example in sentence 4, that the present participle learning 
has the object lesson. In sentence 5, the participial word group, 
prepared by trained government experts, is known as a parU- 
cipial phrase. This phrase modifies the noun charts. 

When you use participles as adjectives, be sure that each par¬ 
ticiple or participial phrase stands immediately before or after 
the word it modifies. For example, this sentence is correct: De- 
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veloping soybean plastics, Henry Ford has enlarged his field of 
wor 1 {. The participial phrase, developing soybean plastics, 
stands next to the word it modifies. But' this sentence is incor¬ 
rect: Running down the street, his new fountain pen jell out of 
his pocket. The participial phrase has no word to modify and 
for that reason is called a dangling participle. You can correct 
the sentence by rewording it in this way: Running down the 
street, John must have lost his new fountain pen out of his 
pocket or While he was running down the street, John must 
haee lost his new fountain pen from his pocket. 

Notice the graphic analysis of the participial phrase. 

Sentence: Developing soybean plastics, Henry Ford has enlarged 
his field of work. 

ANALYSIS 

SUBJECT 

Henry Ford (N) 
developing (V) ' 

+plastics (N) 
soybean (Adj) 

Participles have three tenses. Take, for example, the partici¬ 
ples of the verb go: present, going; past, gone; perfect, having' . 
gone. The following sentences give the three tenses of par¬ 
ticiples. 

Present Participle: Giving the matter no thought, you go to the store. 
Past Participle: Are they,all highly trained scientists? 

Perfect Participle: Having read this story, you can see the need for 
well-trained workers. 

The perfect participle shows action completed before the ac¬ 
tion of the. predicate. Like the action of perfect infinitives, the 
action of perfect participles takes place before the action of the 
predicate of the sentence. 


PREDICATE 

(DO) 

has enlarged (V) field (N) 

his (Pos Pro) ■ 
of (Prep) 
-Hwork (N) 
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Generally you will use the present or past participle, rarely 
the perfect participle. Do not confuse the participle that is a part 
of a verb or simple predicate with a participle that is a modifier. 

Participles also have voice, just as predicate verbs do, and ma y 
be either active or passive. If the noun modified performs the 
action in tlie participle, the participle is in the active voice. If the 
noun modified is acted upon by the participle, the participle is 
in the passive voice. Notice these examples. 

Verbals have tense and voice but not person or mood. They 
rarely have number. 

Active: The man, having read the bookj returned it to the 
library. ' 

Passive: The boo\, having been read, occupied my mind. 

^Remember; 

1. Participles may be used as adjectives as well as nouns, which 
'are called gerunds. 

2. A participle must stand as close as possible to the noun it modi¬ 
fies. The noun must be stated. 

3. Participles have three tenses: present, past, and perfect. 

4. The perfect participle indicates action that was comj^leted be¬ 
fore the action of the simple predicate. 

5. Participles are either active or passive. 

6. Verbals have tense and voice but not person or mood. They 
rarely have number. 

PRACTICE A 

Jot down the numbers of the sentences in the following arti¬ 
cles, and after each, list every participle used in the sentence as an 
adjective and the noun it modifies. Iitdicate whether the partici¬ 
ple is present, past, or perfect. 

EDIBLE FISH 

^ Several new foods never before used for human consumption arc 
the result of research undertaken to increase the world’s food supply. 
* Fish, contributing rich vitamin and mineral content to our diet, has 
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been one food especially studied by trained investigators. ® Hundreds 
of thousands of pounds of small fish such as burbot, blue runner, 
and mullet, formerly destroyed as worthless, are now converted into 
an edible fish paste. * Removing head, tail, and viscera first, the 
packer then cooks and packs the ground fish in cans. ® During the 
war tons of this product were prepared for our fighting allies. ® Used 
as a spread, made into fish patties, or cooked in a stew, it is equally 
palatable and is likely to become a part of the American diet, ^ An¬ 
other fish, the menhaden, having a delicious meat somewhat resem¬ 
bling salmon, is also put into cans for our allies and us, ® This fish, 
containing quantities of small bones, was considered inedible. ® Hav¬ 
ing found that cooking the fish dissolves the bones, experimenters 
put the cooked fish into.cans. ^°The canned fish was then recooked 
under pressure and by this canning process became not only edible 
but delicious. It is a fish easily procured in large quantities, and 
under the name silver herring it is taking its place as a scientifically 
prepared food. The pilchard, a fish formerly ground into food for - 
fox and mink raised in captivity, also has been made into human 
food. Ground, seasoned, canned, and cooked, the pilchard, like the 
menhaden, has been made available in large quantities. Other fish 
and other foods now considered waste may prove to be valuable foods 
after studies are made by trained investigators. 

^PRACTICE B 

You have read that participles may be passive and active. 
These arc passive forms of irain: 

Present passive; being trained 

Past passive: trained 

Perfect passive; having been trained 

Write the following participles, as modifiers in original sen¬ 
tences: (i) planning, (2) organized, (3) having studied, (4) 
being interested, (5) having been hired, (6) producing, (7) hav¬ 
ing provided, (8) having been informed. 

You will probably need to add words in some of the participial 
phrases. 




6, Review of verbs. 

You have studied all the important facts about verbs. In diis 
lesson you have an opportunity to review verbs. As a sample ex¬ 
ercise, read the following article and notice especially the itali¬ 
cized words. What verb form is each italicized word and how is 
it used ? Tell all the facts you can about it — its number, person, ' 
tense, voice, and mood — when it has these qualities, 

CHEMISTRY WORK FOR THE FARMER 

^ Ch€c\ back over previous 
articles in this unit and note 
the number of farm crops that have been used to produce materials 
useful to industry. ^ There are many of them—cotton, wheat, corn, 
soybeans, milk,' peanuts, etc, ® Since 1935 the National Farm Chem- 
urgic Council has tvor\ed constantly to find nonfood uses for crops 
-through chemurgy, "chemistry at work for the farmer.” *In 1939 
the United States Department of Agriculture established the first of 
four Regional Research Laboratories at Peoria, Illinois. ® Other lab¬ 
oratories now are at New Orleans and Philadelphia, and near San 
Francisco. ® Trained chemists in these laboratories are seeding new ■ 
markets for the farm products of each region of the country, and 
new uses for these products in industry. 

^ Other chemurgists have , 
followed the ,path first 
marked out by Dr. Carver. ® Great strides have been made in using 
skim milk to produce textile fiber, plastics, glues, and paint. ® Impor¬ 
tant work has been done with the soybean. ^ This bean contains twice 
as much protein as meat, about twice the calcium of milk^ and more 
than double the minerals of wheat. ® And, because of its rich oil and 
protein base, the soybean can ma\e a variety of products ranging 
from foods and soaps to varnishes, textiles, and automobile part^ 

" Henry .Fprd*s enginccrs^A(?yff done much to develop plastic auto- * 
mobile,p^rts from farm products. They built an all-plastic car body, 
which is 800 pounds lighter than, the standard model and ts very 


Tioneers in C^^emurgy 


Research laboratories 
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strong. ** These engineers a^ec that a plastic car may not be better 
than a steel car, but they add that plastics will enable them to build 
a good car at a lower cost, 

This article illustrates the facts you have learned in this unit. 
Below they are summarized for you. 

^Remember: 

1. Verbs are transitive when the action is received by the subject 
or the object of the verb, 

2. Transitive verbs have voice. Verbs have active voice when the 
subject names the doer of the action. Verbs have passive voice 
when the subject names the receiver of the action, 

3. Verbs are in the indicative, imperative, or subjunctive mood, de¬ 
pending upon whether they (/) mahjs a statement or as\ a 
question, (2) give a command, or (j) express a wish or a con¬ 
dition contrary to fact, 

4. Verb forms that are not simple predicates are infinitives, par¬ 
ticiples, or gerunds. An infinitive is a verbal noun with the 
word to expressed or understood, A participle may be a verbal 
modifier or a verbal noun. Verbals have tense and voice but not 
person or mood, and rarely number, 

PRACTICB A 

As a final checkup of your knowledge of verb forms, here 
are some practice exercises on verbs. 

Read the following article and make these lists: (i) the transi¬ 
tive verbsj indicating ^fter each whether it is in the active or 
passive voice; (2) the infinitives; (3) the participles, indicating 
the tense of each; (4) the gerunds. Select one verb to illustrate 
the subjunctive mood. 


SCIETSICE IN HHE HOME 
tAir Conditioning 


^Thousands of motion-picr 
theaters, stores, and 


I tul-e 


factories have air-conditioning equipment which supplies them with 
made-to-order weather. ^Many more of these establishments will 
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install this equipment in the next few years. ® It may be much longer, 
however, before a very large percentage of .homes have air condi¬ 
tioning. * The averap house was not built for air conditioning, and 
the installation of this equipment in a new house raises its price con¬ 
siderably. 

^But there is one develop¬ 
ment that promises to give 
us more comfortable homes at a fairly low cost. * This is radiant 
heating, " Engineers say the temperature in a radiant-heated room 
might be 65 degrees or less, yet you could sit around in your shirt 
sleeves and feel comfortable, * This sounds like a magician’s trick. 

* But it isn’t. ^ Ask your physics teacher to explain this. He will 
mention a law which says that a warm body always loses heat to 
a cold one. ®Your body produces more heat than it needs, ®This 
extra heat produced by your body must be reduced, if you are to be 
comfortable. You feel uncomfortably warm when your body has 
difficulty getting rid of its excess heat, and you feel cold when it 
loses heat too fast^ If the walls of a room arc cold you lose heat to 
them. You feel chilly even though the air in the room may be 
warm. But if the walls around you are heated by steam pipes to 
80 to 90 degrees, you lose very little heat to them. You fed com-' 
fortably warm even with cold air swirling around you. A radiator 
in a room heats the air in one spot. “ Wc depend on the circulation 
of air to warm the whole room. This causes drafts and the. room 
temperature is never even. You avoid this health hazard by using 
radiant heating. 

^ Radiant cooling of a home 
v7ould work on the same 
principle as radiant heating. ® You would pump air or cold water 
through the pipes and let your body radiate heat to the cool walls. 
“In most climates, however, a dehumidifier would be needed to take 
the moisture out of the air. ^ If this were not done, damp air would 
condense on the walls and turn them into miniature waterfalls, 
“ You can demonstrate this fact by putting ice in a glass of water and 
observing how the sides of the glass " sweat.” 


%adiant Cooling 


%adiant Heating 
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£,anndenng the tAir 


"Before the war, Gaylord 

W. Penney of Westinghouse 

had developed an electronic instrument that “ laundered ” the air in 
his home. “ He called it a Precipitron. In using the Precipitron, the 
windows of a home are kept closed, * All air is brought in by air in-' 
take ducts and passed through a " laundry.” “ It removes go per cent 
of all smoke and dust in the air. “ The Precipitron eliminates much 
sweeping and dusting; and furniture, rugs and woodwork almost 
never have to be cleaned. ^ Curtains stay clean much longer. ‘ The 
savings in laundry and dry-cleaning bills add up to quite a sum of 
money. 


PRACTICE B 

Write three original sentences to show the use of the partici¬ 
ple, the infinitive, and the gerund. 


Books About the World of Tomorrow 

If you care to read more about the world of tomorrow you will find 
these books of value. 

Atoms in Action, by George R. Harrison. William Morrow & Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1941 

Careers in Science, by Philip Pollack. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York, 1945 ^ 

Chemistry in the Service of Man, by Alexander Findlay. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York, 1939 ® 

Miracles AheadI by Norman V. Carlisle and Frank B. Latham. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1944 

Science Calls to Youth, by Raymond F. Yates. D. Appleton-Century 

Company, New York, 1941 ^ 

^l^dw YoX^r I®*:-’ 

Soybems,Gold from the Soil, by Edward Jerome Dies. The Mac¬ 
millan Company, New York, 1943 
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How many words do you know? Everyone has three vocabu¬ 
laries: (a) a speaking vocabulary, (^) a writing vocabulary, 
and (c) a reading vocabulary. Generally a person’s speaking 
vocabulary is the smallest of the three, the writing vocabulary 
is next larger, and the reading vocabulary is the largest. 

When you are graduated from high school, you should know 
at least 3000 words, a small number compared to all the words 
there are. 

' The alert person is curious about facts and happenings. As he 
gets information, he adds new words to his ever growing vocab¬ 
ulary, because a word is the symbol of an idea. Every invention, 
every discovery in science, every advance in industry makes new 
words or gives new meanings to old words. The well-informed 
person takes these new words and meanings into his vocabu¬ 
lary. 

New Studies in Grammar teaches grammar by means of 
different subjects. In Unit One the subject is aviation. In another 
unit, the subject is the radio. As you read about these subjects, 
you may add new words to your vocabulary. This section of the 
book takes up special words used in each unit. You will learn 
how some of the words are formed and you will discover other 
important facts about them. » 

This work will involve the use of a good dictionary. 
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UNIT ONE ■ 

AVIATION 

George Washington and even Abraham Lincoln could not 
have used the language of aviation, because it did not exist in 
their time. How well do you know the language of aviation? 

Below is a partial list of words that are used in discussing the 
airplane in Unit One, Some of these words —■ helium, spherical, 
and ‘transoceanic, for example — might of course be used in 
discussing other subjects and would have exactly the same 
meaning. Other words as used in Unit One belong especially to 
the language of aviation. How many of the following words do 
you know? 


1. aeronautics 

13. flight 

25. runway 

2« altimeter 

14. fuselage 

26. spherical 

3. altitude 

15. gauge 

27. stratosphere 

4. amphibian 

16. glider 

28. supercharged 

5, ascent 

17. helicopter 

29. take-oS 

6. aviation 

tS. helium 

30. taxied 

7. bank 

19. hydrogen 

31. technician 

8. chronometer 

20, instrument 

32, throttle 

9. cockpit 

21. panel 

33. transcontinental 

TO. control 

22. plunge 

34* transoceanic 

ri. deicer 

23. precision 

35. transport 

12. descent 

24. propellers 

36. Zeppelin 

Here are some ways in which you can increase your vocabu¬ 
lary of words that apply to aviation. 

V I 


Write down on a piece of paper the letters a, b, c to stand for 
the three vocabularies. Look over the list and write after a the 
numbers of the words which you understand when you read 
but which you think you never use in your spoken or written 
language. After h write the numbers of the words which you 
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believe you use in your writing vocabulary but which you think 
you do not use in your spoken vocabulary. After c write the 
numbers of the words which you can use in your spoken vocab¬ 
ulary. Finally, jot down the numbers of the words you do not 
use at all. Look up the meanings of these words and use them 
in writing original sentences. 


.2 

List other words, besides those in this unit, that have come 
into the language through the airplane or are old words that 
have new meanings when used in discussing aviation. You may 
find such words in newspapers, magazines, or books, or you 
may hear them when listening to the radio, or talkmg with peo¬ 
ple who are interested in aviation. 

3 

Many words are made up of different parts. For example, 
notice the word transport. The syllable port is the basic part of 
the word. Fqrt comes from a Latin word meaning to carry. The 
first part of the word is trans. It is called a prefix because /o 
prefix means to put before, A prefix is a syllable that comes be¬ 
fore the basic part of the word. The prefix trans means across. 
Now the origin of the word transport is perfectly clear; it comes 
from the Latin and means to carry across. If the accent is on the 
first syllable, the word transport is a noun and means carriage 
or transportation. That is its meaning in Unit One. 

List five other words that have the basic part port. Docs the 
rest of each word make a change in its meaning? How? 

What five words do you know that have the prefix trans. 

4 

Now notice the word aviation. The first part of this word, 
avia, is its basic part. It comes from the Latin word awr, mem- 
ing bird. The second part of the word, is called a suffix. 
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To suffix means to fasten on; therefore, a suffix is a syllable 
added to the basic part of the word. The suffix tion is often 
used to form nouns from verbs. It merely indicates action or 
state. What other words do you know that end in the suffix 
tion ? It may be spelled sion or xion, also. The verb derived from 
avis is, of course, to aviate. If you added the suffix tor instead of 
the suffix tion, you would have aviator. What other words do 
you know ending in or ? What kind of nouns seem to be formed 
by adding this suffix? 


5 

A word may have more than one part and yet contain neither 
a prefix nor a suffix. Notice the word stratosphere. It has two 
parts. Each part of the word is what your dictionary calls a 
combining form. The first part of stratosphere is strata. It 
comes from the Latin word stratum meaning a covering that 
spreads over something. For example, stratum may mean a layer 
of earth that covers a layer of roc\. The second part of strato¬ 
sphere is sphere. Sphere comes from a Latin word that mean s 
ball, and in this word sphere means globe or the earth. Strato¬ 
sphere is therefore the covering of the earth. The two combining 
forms strata and sphere are combined to form the one word 
stratosphere. 

What other words do you know that are formed partly from 
the Latin stratum or strata ? Sphere is also used in forming sev¬ 
eral other words. Which ones do you know ? What is the mean¬ 
ing of each? 


In an unabridged dictionary find the origin of these words: 
l^ty^ Aydrogtfw, maneuver, parachute, ve- 
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7 

How are chronometer and altimeter alike in origin? What do 
(dtitude and dumeter have in common? What do ascend and 
have in common? 


8 

Here is a puzzle, involving some of the words in the list on 
page 348. One word may have several meanings, each depend¬ 
ing on how it is used or in what connection. Write a sentence 
ncing each of die following words widi its meaning when used 
in connection with aviation rather than with the meaning stated 
here:, ^ 

(1) A word that sometimes means a business concern that takes 

care of money , 

(2) A word that sometimes means stairs from one landing to the. 

(3) A word that sometimes means the throat or windpipe 

(4) A word that often means to rule or dominate 

(5) A word that sometimes means a long piece of timber 

(6) A word that is often applied to a skilled artist or musician ' 

(7) A word that is used to mean an enclosure for cockfights 

(8) A word that often means the ground bordering a lake or river 

(9) A word that is used in dressmaking and sometimes means ah 
ornamental strip on a skirt 

9 

Words are made in different ways. Words taken from Greek . 
or Latin are not the only ones which may be combined to form ■ 
new words. We combine run anti way to form tiie new word*- .■ 
runway. Occasionally a word is the name of a person, as : ■. 
pelin. What words do you know that were originally names of ;/ 
people or places ? 
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If you have finished the preceding exercises before otliers in 
your class, you might use in original sentences the other words 
that are in the list on page 348 but have not been studied in these 
exercises. 


UNIT TWO 

%ADIO 

The invention of radio and its rapid advance have added 
many new words to our language and given new meanings and 
uses to old words. Here is a partial list of words which are re¬ 
lated to radio as they are used in Unit Two: 


1. aerial 

2. announcer 

3. beam 

4. broadcast 

5. code 

6. commentator 

7. cone 

8. detector 

9. ether 


10. fluorescent 

11. microphone 

12. network 

13. radar 

14. radiophone 

15. receiver 

16. script 

17. switchboard 

18. telegraphy 


19. telephone 

20. teletype 
2T. television 

22. transmitter 

23. tube 

24. vacuum 

25. vibration 

26. waves 

27. wireless 


These exercises may increase your ability to understand and 
use" certain words which are commonly used in radio. 


List the numbers of the words given above that you do not 
know. Guess at the meaning of each and jot it down. Then look 
up each word in the dictionary and write down the correct 
meaning when used concerning radio. 


, 2 

One combining form used in many words is tele. It comes 
from the Greek and means far or far o^. When placed before 
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another combining form or word it has the meaning of oper¬ 
ating at a distance. For example, television means seeing from 
>a distance, for vision comes from a word meaning to see. What 
words in Unit Two contain tele ? In what other words that you 
know is tele used and what does each word mean? 


3 

What words do you know tlaat have the prefix transi Explain 
the origin of each word, the basic part and the prefix. 


4 

How are the words navigation and avigation alike? Go to the 
dictionary and find their origin. 


5 


Compare the meanipg of tlie following sets of words, most 
of which are used in Unit Two. How arc they alike dr unlike, 
and what do they mean when applied to radio? Look up their 
origin in a recently published dictionary. 


(1) contact 
detector 

(2) telegraph 
telephone 

(3) radiophone 
microphone 

(4) telecast 
broadcast 

(5) code 
cone 

(6) script 
transcription 


(7) aerial 
aeronautics 

(8) radar , . 
radio 

(9) wireless 
waves 

(10) network 
switchboard 

(11) announcer 
commentator 

(12) vibration 
volume 


6 

If you are a Latin student, explain how the word fluorescent 
means flowing. 
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Write sentences containing the words in the list on page 352 
that you have not studied in the preceding exercises. Use your 
sentences as a dictation exercise with a blank for each word. 
See if your classmates can supply the correct word. 

UNIT THREE 
JOBS 

The most important words that deal with the subject of 
careers and jobs as presented in Unit Three are listed here: 


1. accounting 

12. designing 

23, profession 

2, accuracy 

13* engineer 

24. psychiatrist 

3, adjusted 

14. filing 

25. scientifically 

4. agriculturist 

15. humanitarian 

26, secretary 

5, aptitude 

16. hygiene 

27. self-appraisal 

6. architect 

17. industry 

28. shorthand 

7. bookkeeper 

18. mechanical 

29. stenographer 

8. cashier 

19, medical 

30. systematic 

9. clergyman 

20. physician 

31. technical 

10, clerical 

21, preivocational 

32. typist 

II. commercial 

22. principle 

33. vocation 


These exercises give you practice in using words that deal 
with the subject of jobs and careers. 


1 

What is the difference in the meaning of these two words: 
profession and engineering} The word profession is a general 
word that rneans a certain kind of vocation or work; engineer¬ 
ing is a specific word that means one kind of profession. The 
main difference between the two words is that profession is a 
general word and engin^eering is a specific word. 

Specific words have more definite and restricted meaning 
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than general words. Specific words are more colorful. Flower 
■ a general noun; rose is a specific noun. Your vocabulary is 
rich if ypu have many specific words in it. 

Study the words given on page 354 and list the general terms 
that name careers and below each of these general nouns list 
three specific nouns. If the word in the list is an adjective, use 
the noun form. If the word is a noun but names a type of 
worker, such as agriculturist, change the word to apiculture,' 
which is the general term for a career. 


The word stenography, like many other words, has a story. 
The first part of the word is steno, which comes from a Greek 
word meaning narrow or little. The second part i^japhy, 
which comes from a Greek word meaning to write. You can 
understand now that the derivation of the vioii stenographyj 
meaning shorthand, is really fl short way of writing. 

List otlicr words that have the combining form paphy. How 
docs it influence the meaning of each word? 

I 

3 

The suffix al is used commonly with the meaning of belo^ 
in, to or having the character of. What words hsted on page 
354 have the sufibc al that means belonpng to or hmng 
^character of ? What other words do you know which have the 

same suffix with the same meaning? 


The word vocation is a term used to mean 
basic part of the word comes from a ^ ^tlv. j; 

The suffix, of course, is How IS the clergy 1 .^ 

riffht when he terms his work a calling P ' ■ 

The word avocation is dosely related to vocgtm. i 
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the meaning of the prefix a in your dictionary and then show 
the meaning of avocation. 


You have heard the word educate for years. Educate comes 
from a Latin word, which means to lead forth. How docs the 
work in this class educate you? What is led forth? From where 
is it led forth ? Prepare a brief talk in which you show how the 
vvork you arc doing in a specific class actually educates you. 

6 

One of the words in the list on page 354 is principle. How is it 
different in meaning from principal} 

7 

Pick out ten words in the list on page 354 that had their origin 
in an ancient or modern foreign language. What did they mean 
originally ? Consult a good dictionary. 

8 

How are the prefixes pre and pro alike or unlike in mean¬ 
ing? List five words that have the prefix pre and five that have 
pro. Include the words with these prefixes from the list on page 


List the words in the word list on page 354 that name the char¬ 
acteristics one should possess to excel at any job. 

UN/r POUR 

HUTRITION ^ND VITAMINS 

? ■ 

The following words arc the most important ones in the dis¬ 
cussion of vitamins and nutrients. 
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1. bacteria 

2. calcium 

3. calcium phosphate 

4. carbohydrate 

5. chemical 

6. corpuscles 

7. deficiency 

8. diet 


9. disease 

10. element 
n. energy 

12, essential 

13, fatigue 

14, function 
15* healthy 

16. infection 


17. mineral 

18. nutrient 

19. phosphorus 

20. protein 

21. substance 

22. thiamin 

23. tissue 

24. vitamin 


Tlicsc exercises will tell you more about words and will en- 
large your vocabulary. 

I 

Many words have meanings that are very much alike. For 
example, these verbs have similar meanings: argue, discuss, de¬ 
bate dispute. They all mean to talk about something. Words 
like these that mean nearly the same thing are called synonyms. 
Their meanings, however, are slightly different as you will sec 
if YOU will consult a dictionary. How many synonyms can you 
find in the above list ? The words in each set of synonyms must 
be the same part of speech. 


Sometimes words have opposite meanings, as sweet anA sour, 
Ikht and heavy. Such words are called Sometimes 

the antonym of a word is an entirely differcrit word, as m the 
examples just given. Sometimes a prefix gives the, opposite 
meaning to a word. What arc the antonyms of these words. 
deficiency, energy, essential, healthy ? 


The adjectives healthy and hedthiid arc syno^ms. Like all 
synonyms they have slightly different meanings, is 1 
i cauid by tht sufac. y and fd. H.m do thq *«» " 
ingf Liat other sets of synonyms whom snfces may eanse a 
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sHght difference in meaning. Here is a hint: peaceful 

4 

The list on page 357 has a number of specific words. What are 
they and what is the general term for each group? 

5 

Our language has many words in which the basic part is the 
same. For example, the words permit, transmit, and remit have 
me same basic part, This part of each of the words comes 
from a Latin word meaning to send. The word diet is the basic 
part of a small group of words. What was the original Greek 
memmg of dtet} What words do you know that Lve diet as 
the basic part of the word? What does each word mean? 


origittal meaning of the first part of die word 


*7 

In original sentences use the words in the list on page 357 that 
you have not studied in the preceding exercises. ^ ^ 


UN/r FIVE 


^MEXICO 


used if niostly common Spanish words 

oi l^^ve been 

tted. You will find die smgular form in the list. 


•1. ainphitheatcr 

2. Aztec 

3. cactus 

4. cathedral 


5. Cortes 

6. Diego Rivera [dec ay^goh 

reevay'rah] 

7» edifice 
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8. hacienda [ah syen dah] 
9’. maguey [mag'way] 

10. maize 

11. mamey [man mayJ 
la. mango 

13, incsa [may sahj 

14, museum 

15, neighbor 

16, papaya [pah pah'yah] 

17, paseo 


18. peon 

19. pelota 

20. plaza 

21. pottery 

22. rebozo [rayboVsclh] 

23. semitropical 

24. scrape [schrah^pay] 

25. sombrero 

26. tortilla [tor tce'yah] 

27. zapotc [sahpoh'tay] 


These exercises will increase your vocabulary. 


Give the English equivalent of every Spanhh word in tht list 
except the three proper nouns. What Spanuh names of food 
and clothing do you know that are not listed above ? 

Which of the words are already in the language of your part 
of the United States ? What parts of the United States use Span¬ 
ish words most commonly? 

3 

List the specific words, given on pages 358-359. for t^rese gen¬ 
eral nouns : food, clothing, buildings, persons. 


What is the original meaning of neighbor} What words be 
long to this family? 

4 

What was the first meaning of relic} How did it come tp - 

have its present meaning? ■ , / . 


What is variegated potterf Use in 

dealing with Mexican clothing. 
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The prefix semt is often used in our languaijc. Whit Hnpc. \ 
mean? TOae effect does it have on tropij} Li« five co^ “ 
irods that have this prefix. Do the same with the prefix mpU 
One such word rs amphitheater. 


0 

Write original sentences that explain what we mean by plaza 
museum, volcanic, pottery. ^ ^ 


UNIT SIX 
SOUTH AMERICA 


in Uni/s'v7ff the most outstanding words used 

mn <? proper nouns. A few are fairly com- 

mcanfngfuf '“°rc 


1. alluvial 

2. avenida [ah vcn ee'dah] 

3. beneficial 

4. cacao 

5. cosmopolitan 
fi. democracy 
7 - expenditure 


8. export 
9* fabulously 
lOp gaucho 
ri. Inca 
t2* iodine 

13. llanos 

14, magnificent 


15* manufacturing 
16. metropolis 
17* pampas 

18. phenomenally 

19. residue 

30. revenue 

31 . transportation 


A 

word^ome! r The second part of the 

W ParS^r meaning do. The 

page 3-- j, userl°^ f* * w^rch, as you have seen on 

S 355 ) d in forming adjectives. You can see why the 
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'~oii beneficial is used to describe something which does well 
What other words containing bene do you know? 

The word export is in the list on page 360. What does it mean ? 

Is export a synonym or an antonym of import} Explain after 
you have studied the two words in the dictionary. 

3 

Two important words in the list on page 360 are metropolu 
and cosmopolitan. How are they related ? What is the difference 
between a city which is cosmopolitan and one w}iich is metro¬ 
politan ? 

4 

What Spanish words do you find in the list on page 360? 
What are their closest English equivalents? 

5 . 

The word democracy appears in the list. The adjective de¬ 
rived from this noun is democratic. Both democracy and rep« ■ 
lie are a kind of government. Study the definition of each and 
try to tell just what is the difference in their meaning. 


Use in original sentences all the words in the list on page 360 
not studied in the above exercises. 


UNIT SEVEN 
CANADA 

The following words are used in Unit Seven m the discussion 
of Canada. 
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!• adventurous 

10. international 

19* probationary 

2. berth 

iz. jealousy 

20. province 

3. community 

12* magniheent 

21. religious 

4. dangerous 

13. maneuver 

22, rivalry , 

5. Dominion 

14. maritime 

23. sentinel 

6. glamorous 

15. Nova Scotia 

24. strenuous 

7. Gothic 

16. parliament 

25. territory 

8. hardy 

17, pelts 

26* tundra 

9. include 

18. prairie 

27. vista 


In the Mowing exercises you will learn more about these 
words. 

I 

Would you say. House is where you live This is not a defini¬ 
tion of house. In the first place, a house is an object. In defining 
a word, first state the general class to which the object belongs. 
A house is a structure. Next give the specific characteristic that 
separates the word to be defined from others in the general class. 
A house is a structure for human habitation. 

Every definition has these two parts: (i) the general class to 
which the word defined belongs and (2) the specific character¬ 
istic that separates the word defined from others in its general 
class. 

How would you define to travel} Since you are defining a 
verb form, you would use the same form of the verb in stating 
the general art: to travel is to journey. Next you add the specific 
characteristic: to travel is to journey to a distant place or many 
places. ' 

Define the following words from the list above: berth) com¬ 
munity, probationary, province, rigorous. 

3 

In one of the articles in Unit Seven you read about the quali¬ 
fications needed by the Canadian Mountie. State the specific 
words that name the qualities. You may add to those that are 
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TtJorou may omit qualities such as the height requirement, 
which you would need a whole clause to explain.) 

3 

Gothic architecture is mentioned in the article about Ottawa, 
What are the specific words that name features or characteristics 
f iiis kind of architecture? What are other kinds of arcbtec- 
Jure? List the specific words that name features or characteristics 

of each kind. 

4 

Would you believe that the words glamor and grammar are 
closely related? Go to an unabridged dicuonary and find out 
it dieir origin. Believe it or not, you will find that grammar 

is glamorous, 

5 

The foUowing sentences tell ns that certain words Md mean¬ 
ings are related* Discover in a standard dictionary how these 

relationships exist. 

Magnificent means related to greatness. 

Maneuver is related to hand and to mrf^. 

Maritime relates to the sea. 

Parliament is related to speak,. 

Territory relates to land. 

Vista is related to see. 

6 

What is the literal meaning of the name Notfa Scotiaf 


The word maneuver may be used as a noun . 

what way is it used in the story of a mountics later tramrng^ 
Write two original sentences using it as a noun m one scptc 
and as a verb in the other. 
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Look up the pronunciation of religious. What prefix added 
to this word makes another word ? 

*9 

Use the words not studied in the preceding exercises in oriei 
nal sentences. ° 


UN/r EIGHT 

MUSIC 


^ The following words are used in the discussion of music in 
Unit Eight: 


1. accompaniment 

2. bard 

3. chamber music 


ri. improvisation 

12. instrument 


13. jazz 

14. lullaby 

15. meistcrsingcr 

16. minstrel 

17- musical comedy 

18. opera 

19. orchestra 

20. patriotic 

21. plaintive 

22. prodigy 

23. rhapsody 

24. rhythm 


25, saxophone 
a6. skald 
27, solo 
?8. spiritual 

29. swing 

30. symphony 

31. syncopation 

32. talented 
33* theme 

34. troubadour 

35. vehicle 

36. waltz 


4. chanty [shahn'ti] 

5. choral 

6. classical 

7. concerto [kawn chcr'toh] 

8. enthusiastic 

9. folk 
ro. genius 


These exercises will 
words. 


give you practice in using the above 


The list contains many specific words. Select the specific 
words for and for musical storytellers. Use each word in 
an original sentence which shows its specific meaning. 
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2 

Give the meaning of each of these three words: prodigy, 
genius, tolcntcd. 

3 

What antonyms do you find in the list? What others can 
you suggest? 


4 

The word instrument is a general term. What subjects be¬ 
sides music make common use of this word? What are some 
of the instruments in each case ? Make the same study for the 
word vehicle. 

5 

The articles in this unit name several musical instruments. 
These are not listed on page 364. Glance over one or more of 
the articles and find the specific words for each genial group 
of instruments. Give the general word and after.it list the spe¬ 
cific words. 


*6 

Define each of the words in the list not studied m the previous 
exercises. 


UNIT NINE 

SPORTS 

The following list contains words that were used in the dis- 
cussion of sports in Unit Nine. 
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rigorous 


1. archery 

2. arrow 

3. athlete 

4. badminton 
5* bait 

5 . bowling green 
7* bowls 

8. championship 
9 * competitive 


to, co-ordination 
ti. equipment 
ta. expert 

13. football 

14. meet 

t5‘ participation 
persistent 
^ 7 * playground 
18. reel 


20, skill 
ar. sportsman 

22, strategy 
23- supervision 

24. target 

25. taut 

26. team 
27- Verdict 


wSi;y- vocabula., i. 4b' 


don that 

pother language because its meaning 

to wear it down hL f “«ns to 

<'««/.wk.do«Sdbr “w w? “T' 

know? MAt a Ii.t of ten common iS. ^ 


»■ omj f 0/ 

explain its origin to the class, *^oabndged dictionaiy and 


■odl a standad dicriW Con- 

Then write rin sentLS in^tS' 
verb, four as a noon, and one « ® “ “ 
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4 

The suffix ous means having the quality of. When added to a 
noun, ous makes the word an adjective. List five adjectives, 
including the one in the list, that have the suffix ous. Give the 
meaning of each adjective. 


5 

The syllable shif is a suffix that is used in forming nouns. 
What different meanings can this suffijc have? List'five nouns, 
including the one in the list, that have the suffix ship, and give 
the meaning of each noun. 

6 

Some of the words in the list on page 366 have unusual ori¬ 
gins. Find the origin of archery, competitor, co-ordination, par¬ 
ticipation, and supervision. What words do you know that have 
the same basic parts as these words P 

7 ' 

From the list find eight specific nouns. To how many differ¬ 
ent groups do they belong? What is the general term for each 
group? Add to each group so that it has at least five specific 
words. 

8 

You have learned that words have come into our language 
in different ways. Some come from Latin or Greek or from a 
modern foreign language, with basic parts, prefixes, and suf¬ 
fixes. Some are based on the names of people or places. Still 
others are different English words put together to make new 
words. How many illustrations in the list on page 366 can you 
find of each kind of origin? 
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UNIT TEN 


TERSONAUTY AND SOCIAL EEHAVIOR 

The following words are used in Unit Ten. 


1. ability 

2. adjusted 

3. attitude 

4. average 

5. behavior 

6. character 

7. complex 

8. compromise 
9« conceited 

io» co-operate 
II. criteria 


I2« determined 

13. ego 

14. embarrass 

15. experience 

16. genial 

17. mind 
x8. neighbor 

19. personality 

20. popular 

21. recommend 

22. recreation 


23. relationship 

24. responsibility 

25. satisfied 

26. scholastic 

27. social 

28. standard < 

29. stubborn 

30. study 

31. successful 

32. superiority 

33. suspicious 


The following exercises will help you get a working knowl- 
edge of these words. 


I 

In discussions of behavior, one often hears the word psychol¬ 
ogy. Look up its parts in the dictionary: psycho and logy. What 

other fairly common words do you know that contain eitlier 
psycho or logy ? 


2 

The word ego is the Latin word meaning/. Look it up in the 
dictionary and find out what its meaning is from the standpoint 
of psycholo^. Decide upon the meaning of each of these words: 
egoist egotist, egocentric, egoism. How are they alike and how 
arc they different? 


3 

What is the origin of the word criterion ? What does the word 
mean in Latin? How could the present meaning of criterion 
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come from the original meaning? What is the plural form of 
criterion ? What other English words arc closely related to cri¬ 
terion in origin and meaning? 


4 

From the list on page 368 select the words that describe per- 
sonality. 


5 

Look up noun complex in the dictionary. What is its 
origin? What was its original meaning? In what fields of 
thought is it used ? What does it mean when used in connection 
with psychology? What word in the list on page 368 may be 
used with the word complex ? What other words do you know 
that may be used with it? 

6 

What is the origin of the word satisfied? What other words 
do you know that contain raftj? What synonyms and antonyms 
of siUisfied can you find ? How do die synonyms differ in mean¬ 
ing? 

7 

What does the group of words, a well-adjusted person, mean ? 
What are the parts of the word adjust? What does each part 
mean? Name a synonym of the psychological word adjust¬ 
ment. 

8 

Take all the words in the list oh page 368 and break each into 
its basic part, prefix, and suffix. One word may have all three 
parts: a basic part, a prefix, and a suffix. Another word may have 
only one or two of these parts. (Remember that a word may 
have more tlian one basic part.) After each part of the word in¬ 
dicate the original meaning of that part of the word. 
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UNIT ELEVEN 


OUR QLOBAL WORLD 

The following list contains many of the words used in the 
discussion of global world geography, 

21. population 

22. relative 

23. representation 

24. resources 

25. route 

26. temperature 

27. trans-Antarctic 

28. trans-Arctic 

29. Tropic of Cancer 

30. Tropic of Capricorn 

These exercises will give you practice in using the laneuaec 
of global world geography, ° 

I 

Five common geographical terms are meridian, latitude, par- 
allel, longitude, equator. Show how the present meaning of. 
these words comes from the Latin meaning breadth, one who 
equalizes, beside one another, length, the middle of the day. 


X. area 

2. artiHcial 

3. circumference 

4. civilization 

5. climate 

6. coastal 

7. conception 

8. consume 

9. distortion 
10. distribution 


It. equator 

12. geography 

13. global 

14. hemisphere 

15. latitude 

16. longitude 

17. meridian 

18. natural 

19. parallels 

20. peninsula 


You have learned that graph means writing. In this unit you 
will find a word containing graph. How does it affect the mean- 
mg of the word? List five other words ending in graphy and 

explam the meaning of each, hint: One such word is a syno- 
nym for mapmaking, ^ 


Explain the use of each of these suffixes: al, tion, the. Show 
how they afifeqt the meaning of words in the list above. 
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4 

h 

The earth has five divisions, each known as a zone. What arc 
the specific terms that name the different zones? Consult your 
dictionary. 

5 

Read the following five lists of words. You will see that not 
all of the lists are made up of words that belong together. Some 
of them contain a word that does not belong in the list in which 
you find it. What is the word and why should it not be in that 
list? 

(1) climate, freezing, weather, temperature 

(2) region, area, direction, district 

(3) longitude, latitude, meridian, parallel 

(4) hot, temperate, frigid, torrid 

(5) monospherc, stratosphere, hcmisphcrc,.spherical 

6 

Do you find any antonyms in the list on page 370? What 
are they ? What others could you add ? 


UNIT TWELVE 
THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 
The following words are used in discussing the world of to¬ 


morrow: 

1. casein 

2. Cellophane 

3. Cellulose 

4. chemist 

5. communicate 

6. corrosion 

y, dchumidifier 

8. dehydrate 


9. disinfectants 

10. edible 

11. electronics 

12. flammable 

13. hydrocarbon 

14. inductotherm 

15. infinitesimal 

16. lignin 


17. microscope 

18. palatable 

19. physicists 

20. plastips 

21. radiant 

22. ray 

23. synthetic , 

24. iileconununicatioir 
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These exercises may add new words to your vocabulary. 

1 

Make a list of the suffixes in the list and indicate any change 
that each suffix makes in the part of speech of the word. 

2 

The general word ray is sometimes used with another word 
to form a more specific word. Make a list of the different rayi 
discussed in die unit. Can you give some distinguishing char¬ 
acteristic of each ray you list? 


3 

Notice the word infinite in infinitesimal. What is the origin 
of infinite} If you study Latin you can tell the class what ad 
infinitum means. 

4 

From what language does the word plastic come ? What parts 
of speech may it be? When plastic is used alone, it is a general 
term. What modifying adjectives used with plastic give it a 
more specific meaning? 

5 

The word synthetic has recently become very common. What 
is its origin? What other words do you know that contain the 
common prefix syn, or sym, as it is often spelled ? List some 
words in wliich synthetic is used as the modifying adjective. 


6 


What is the original meaning of each part of the word micro¬ 
scope ? Name another word which contains micro, and use it 
in an original sentence. What other word, besides microscope, 
do you know that contains scope} hint ; an instrument used on 
submarines. 


7 

^ Make a list of the words not studied in the preceding exer¬ 
cises and show the original meaning of each. 
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Abbreviations: in letters, io6; pe¬ 
riod after, 106 

Action: completed by direct object, 
39» 43* 79; words, 22, 43 

Active voice: 323,326, 344 
Address, noun of: 103 
Addresses and dates, punctuation 
, of; 106 

Adjectives: with absolute meanings, 
295,314; a, an, the as, 50; capitd- 
ization of proper, 86, 87, 88; com¬ 
parison of, 289, 291, 295, 313; 
definition of, 40, 41, 43, 47, 52, 
79,289, 298; definition of proper, 
88; formation of adverbs from, 
^99* 3^7""3®S> 3^45 interrogative, 
62; modified by adverbs, 58, 60; 
nouns used as, 50, 307; predicate, 
40, 50, 298, 300, 303; similar in 
form to adverbs, 301; special care 
in spelling, 305, 307-308; that 
number and limit, 51, 52; used 
as second objects, 259; verb form's 
as, 50 

Adjective clauses: definition of, 
141-142,147; introduced by rela¬ 
tive pronouns, 142,160,172,180; 
placement of, 145; punctuation 
of, 151, 179, 180; restrictive or 
nonrcstrictive, 149; use of, 143- 
147, 158 

Adjective phrases: 68,69,70-71,73^ 

79 

Adverb phrases: 70-71, 73 
Adverbial clauses: conditional, 1575 


definition of, 153, 160-161, 163, 
180; nonrcstrictive, i6r, rSo; 
placement of, 155; punctuation 
of introductory, 161, 163, i8o; 
uses of, 153-155,156-158 
Adverbial nouns: definition of, 62, 
63; most common, 62 
Adverbs: comparison of, 289, 291- 
293; conjunctive, 132-133; defi¬ 
nition of, 54, 56, 60, 63, 79, 289, 
303; formed from adjectives, 299, 
307^308, 314; as modifiers of 
adjectives, 58, 290, 298; as modi¬ 
fiers of other adverbs, 58, 290, 
298; as modifiers of verbs, 53,63, 
290, 298; nouns used as, 62; sim¬ 
ilar in form to adjectives, 301; 
spelling of, 305, 307-308 
Agreement: of pronoun and ante¬ 
cedent, 256,266-^67,268; in sen¬ 
tences beginning with there, 232; 
of subject and verb, 217,230-231,' 
232—235, 247; when phrase in¬ 
tervenes, 232—233 
Analysis: of appositives, 83; of 
complex sentences, 142,144, 145, 
146,147,153,154,155,157,158, 
159, 166, 167, 171, 172, 179; of 
compound-complex sentences, 
175; of compound elements, 114, 
115,1 r6; of compound sentences, 
122; graphic, 48; of infinitives, 
334; of parenthetical clauses, 171; 
of parenthetical group of words, 
122; of participial phrase, 340; of 
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phrase modifiers, 71; of second 
object, 258; o£ simple sentence, 

48 

Antecedent: agreement of, with 
pronoun, 265, 266, 268; of com¬ 
mon gender, 267; definition of, 
147, 266; of what and whatever, 
166 

Apostrophe: m contractions, ro6; 
in plurals 0f letters or numbers, 
195-196; in possessive forms of 
nouns, 190, 191-192; in posses- 
sives of names, 197; in possessives 
of compound nouns, 196 

Apposidve: definition of, 82,84,85; 
dependent clause as, 168; and 
parenthetical expression, j 01; po¬ 
sition of, in sentence, 82, 101; 
punctuation of, 8ar-83,84,86,97, 
108 

Article; 50 ' 

Auxiliary verbs: can and may as, 
218; definition of, 27; list of most 
common, 27; used with past par¬ 
ticiples, 208 

Bibliography: on The Air Age, 317; 
on Canada, 184; on Flyers and 
Flying, 16-18; on Human Be¬ 
havior, 287-288; on Mexico, no; 
on Music, 202r-203; on Nutrition 
and Vitamins, 80-81; on Radio, 
45-46; on South America, 140; 
on Sports and Games, 249; on 
Vocations, 65-^6; on The World 
of Tomorrow, 346 

Capitalization: at beginning of sen¬ 
tence, 7; of days of week, months, 
holidays, 89; of deity, 91; of 


name of relationship, 90; of 
names of races, peoples, nations, 
89; of proper adjectives, 86-88, 
io8; of proper nouns, 86-^8,108; 
of sections of country or world, 
91; of titles of books, 91; of titles 
of persons, 90; of titles of poems, 
magazines, newspapers, 90 
Case: definition of, 252; nomina¬ 
tive, 250; objective, 256; of per¬ 
sonal pronouns, 250-260, 261- 
263,265,266,269,285; possessive, 
62, 190, 191-192, 194, 195, 196- 
197, 201, 261; possessive, with 
gerund, 195, 261; of relative pro¬ 
nouns, 270, 271, 272, 274, 275- 
276, 278, 280-281 
Clauses: conditional, 157; with con¬ 
junctive adverbs, 131, 133; con¬ 
nected by co-ordinate conjunc¬ 
tions, 124, 127,137; without co¬ 
ordinate conjunctions, 129, 130, 
137; definition of, 119, 123; de¬ 
pendent, as adjectives, 142, 147, 
158,160,172,180; dependent, as 
adverbs, 153-155, 157-160,161- 
162, 163, 180; dependent, as ap- 
positives, 168; dependent, in 
complex sentences, 141; depend¬ 
ent, as direct objects, 166; de¬ 
pendent, as nouns, 165-168,180; 
dependent, as objects of preposi¬ 
tions, 167-168; dependent, as 
predicate nouns, i66; dependent, 
as subjects, 166, x68; elliptical, 
252; independent, 119, 123, 127; 
method for finding dependent, 
158; parenthetical, 170-171,173; 
placement of dependent, 155; 
punctuation of introductory, 161, 
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163; punctuation of nonrcstrio 
tive, 151J 179-180 

Colon: before an enumeration, 136- 
137; in business letter, 106,107 

Comma: with appositives, 8a, 84; 
after complimentary close of let¬ 
ter, io6, 107; in compound sen¬ 
tence, 124-125, 126-127,137; in 
heading of letter, 106; with inter¬ 
jections, 103; with introductory 
adverbial clauses, 161,163; with 
introductory phrases, 95-96, 
lor, 108; with nonrestrictive 
clauses, 151, 161—162, 163, 179, 
180; with nouns of address,103; 
in parallel word groups, 93-94; 
with parenthetical elements, 99, 
loi, 180; with participial phrase, 
,340; purpose of, 92; in quota¬ 
tions, 183; after salutation.in let¬ 
ter, ro6, 107; in series, 91-94, 
97 

Comparison; comparative degree 
of, 291-292; irregular, 292; posi¬ 
tive degree of, 289; regular, 290- 
291; rules for correct, 295; super¬ 
lative degree of, 292-^93 

Complements: definition of, 37,38, 
40, 43, 79; direct objects as, 39- 
41; kinds of, 39-40; predicate 
adjectives as, 40, 79; predicate 
nouns as, 40, 79 

Complex sentence: adjective clause 
dn, 147, i6o; adjective clause 
modifying a noun in, 172; adverb 
clause in, 153,163; definition of, 
141, 148, 151, 172; how. to ana¬ 
lyze a, 158; noun clause in, ,165, 
x66, , 167, 168; parenthetical 

clause in, 17b, 1735 punctuation 


m 

of, i6i, 163, 171,173; and rda- ' 
tive pronouns, 147, i6o, 168; .re- ' 
stricrive or nonrestrictive adjec¬ 
tive clause in, 149-150, i5i;.and ' 
subordinate conjunctions, 154— 
156,160,171-173 
Compound elements: connected 
by a conjunction, ir6; definition 
of, 116; as direct objects, 112; as 
modifiers, 112; as predicate 
nouns or adjectives, liaj in sub¬ 
jects, III, 234 

Compound personal pronouns: 262, 
263, 268 

Compound sentence; definition of^ ' 
120; punctuation of, 124-126, 
127, 129, 133,; 137; use of con¬ 
junctive “adverbs in, 131, 132- 
133; use of co-ordinate conjunc¬ 
tions in, 124-125,126-127 
Compound-complex sentcace: 175- 
176 

Conjunctiohs: comma before, 124, 
127, 130; co-ordinate, 124—125; 
definition of, 93, iz6; most com¬ 
mon co-ordinate, 125,127; most 
common subordinate, 156; in se¬ 
ries, 93; subordinate, 154-155; 
use of, 123, 137 

Conjunctive adyerbs: definition of) 
131, 13M33;. most common, 
132—133; preceded by semicolon, 
133, 137; use of, in compound 
sentence, 131,132-133 

Dash; 136-137 
Declarative sentence: 12 
Dep'endent clause; sffje Claires 
Diagraming: see Analysis 
Direct address, noundn:. 103,. 
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Direct object: see Objects 

Double negative: 313-314 

Exclamation point: with exclama¬ 
tory sentence, 12-13; with inter¬ 
jections, 103 

Exclamatory sentence: 12-13 

Expletives; 118,132 

Fragments, sentence: changing, 
into sentences, 4, 6-^, 9-10; defi¬ 
nition of, 1, 4 

Future tense: 214, 219-220, 223, 
247 

Gender: 252 

Gerund: definition of, 195, 338; 
possessive case with, 195, 261 

Hyphen: 106-108 

Imperative mood: 328-329, 331, 
344 ^ 

Imperative sentence: definition of, 
12-13; subject unexpressed in, 
56-57 

Indefinite pronouns: agreement of 
verbs with, 233; as antecedents 
of personal pronouns, 266; defini¬ 
tion of, 76 

Independent clause: see Clauses 

Indicative mood; 328-329,331, 344 

Indirect object; see Objects 

Infinitive: definition of, 204, 205, 

333- 335. 344; sign of, not ex¬ 
pressed, 334-335, 344; tense of, 

334- 335; to not separated from 
rest of, 335; use of, as adjective, 
334; use of,f as adverb, 334; use 
of, as object, 334; use of, as sub- 
ject, 333; voice of, 334,335 


Interjections: definition of, 103; 
punctuation of, 103, 108 

Interrogation mark; see Question 
mark 

Interrogative pronouns: 62, 283 

Interrogative sentence; see Ques¬ 
tions 

Intransitive verb; see Verbs 

Introductory phrase: 95, 97, 101, 
108 

Inverted order: definition of, 32r- 
34; how to recognize, 50 

Italics; 91 

Letters: punctuation of, 106-107 

Modifiers: adjectives as, 47, 48-50, 
51, 52; adjective clauses as, 141- 
142, 143-147, 151, 158; adverb 
clauses as, 153-155, 156-158; ad¬ 
verbial nouns as, 62; adverbs as, 
53i 54“56 j 58, 60, 62, 63; defini¬ 
tion of, 47; participles or parti¬ 
cipial phrases as, 338-341; pos¬ 
sessive nouns as, 62; preposi¬ 
tional phrases as, 67-68, 69, 70, 
73i 77, 7^*» 79 

Mood; definition of, 328; impera¬ 
tive, 328-329, 331, 344; indica¬ 
tive, 328-329, 331, 344; subjunc¬ 
tive, 328-330, 331, 344 

Nominative case: of personal pro¬ 
nouns, 250-254; of relative pro¬ 
nouns, 270, 271, 272, 276, 280- 
281 

Nonrestrictive element: 179 

Noun clause: definition of, 165, 
180; as direct object, 166-167; as 
object of preposition, 167; as 
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predicate noun, i66; as subject, 
165-166 

Nouns: of address, 103; adverbial, 
62, 63; in apposition, 82-84, ^5“ 
86; case of, 252; collective, 230- 
231; common, 87; as comple¬ 
ments, 36-37; compound, 196- 
197; definition of, 24, 25, 28, 31; 
in direct address, 168; as direct 
objects, 795 gender, 252; 

as indirect objects, 75, 77, 79; as 
modifiers, 62; number of, 185; as 
objects of prepositions, 68, 69; 
person of, 252; possessive, 62; 
predicate, 40—41, 79; proper, 86- 
87, 88; as subjects, 24, 25, 28, 31, 
43; verbal, 195, 338 
Number: agreement of subject and 
verb in, 217, 230-235, 247; of 
collective nouns, 230-231; defi¬ 
nition of, 185; formation of plu¬ 
ral, 186-188; of pronouns, 233; 
of verbs, 217 

Objects: case of, 256, 259, 268; 
compound personal pronouns as, 
262; direct, 39-40, 43, 256, 258; 
indirect, 75-77, 256, 268; nouns 
^nd pronouns as, 41, 69; of prep¬ 
ositions, 68,73; relative pronouns 
as, 274; second, 258-259 
Objective case: see Case 

r 

Parallel construction: definition of, 
93; punctuation with, 93~94> 
108; terms of series in, 93-94 
Parentheses: loo-ibi 
Parenthetical expressions; clauses 
/ as, 170-171, 173; definition of, 
loo-joi; exclamations or inter'* 


jectioas as, 103; nouns of address 
103-104,108; punctuation of, 

lOp-IOI 

Participial phrase: 339 
Participles; as adjectives, 338-341; 
as parts of predicates, 215, 338- 
339; perfect tenses of, 215-220; 
position of, in sentence, 339-340; 
present, 209-211; tenses of, 323, 
340-341. 344; voice of, 341, 344 
Part of speech: adjective as, 40,59; 
adverb as, 54, 59; conjunction as, 
93; definition of, 22, 43; intcrjcc- 
tibn as, 103; noun as, 24,43; prep¬ 
osition as, 68; pronoun as, 30; 
and use in sentence, 50; verb as, 
22 

Passive Voice; 322-326,344 
Period: with abbreviations, 106, 
107; as end mark, 12-13 
Person: 252 

Personal pronouns: agreement of, 
with antecedents, 265, 268; com¬ 
pound, 261-263; definition of, 
251; as direct objects, 35, 37,38-; 
41, 43, 256, 258; as indirect ob¬ 
jects, 75-^7, 256, 268; number, 
person, gender, case of, 251-252; 
possessive case of, 261; as predi¬ 
cate pronouns, 41, 253; of prepo¬ 
sition, 68, 69, 256, 268; as second 
objects, 258,259; as subjects, 251- 
252 

phrases: adjective, 68, 69, 70-71^ 
79; adverb, 7n-7i, 73; definition 
^ of, 67; participial, 339 “ 34®5 
ositional, 67—69, 79 
Plural number; , of compound 
nouns, 196—197; of compound 
personal pronouns, 261; defini- 
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tion of, 185; of foreign nouns, 
196, 197; formation of, i85’-i88, 
201; of letters and numbers, 195— 
196, aoi; of personal pronouns, 
251; of proper names, 194, 197; 
of titles, 197; of verbs, 214, 21^ 
217 

Possessive case: of compound 
nouns, 196-197; definition of, 
190; and formation of possessive 
forms, 191-192; with gerund, 
199, 261; of names, 194; of per¬ 
sonal- pronouns, 261; of relative 
pronouns, 278, 281 

Predicate: adjective, 40, 47, 50, 79, 
298,300,303; agreement of, with 
subject, 217, 230-235; 247; com¬ 
plete, 22, 30; compound, in— 
iia; definition of, 19-20, 28; in 
inverted order, 32-34; modifiers 
of, 53,60,79,290,298,303; noun, 
40, 41, 79; pronoun, 41, 79; in 
questions, 27; in regular order, 
32-34; simple, 2M3, 25, 28, 30, 
3^3 343 43 

Prepositions: common, 68; com¬ 
pound personal pronouns as ob¬ 
jects of, 262-263; definition of, 
69; noun, clauses as objects of, 
167-168; objects of, not ex¬ 
pressed, 75, 77, 79; as parts of 
speech, 68; pronouns as objects 
of, 256, 259, 268; use of, 67-69, 
73 ^ 

Principal parts of verbs: 204-^05, 
211, 246 

Pronouns: antecedents of, 147,265— 
266,268; as complements, 35-37; 
■ compound personal, 262^^63, 
268; definition of, 30, 31, 43; as 


direct objects, 43; indefinite, 76, 
266; as indirect objects, 76; inter- 
rogative, 6a, 283-284; as modi- 
fiers, 63; number, gender, per¬ 
son, case of, 251-^54; as objects 
of prepositions, 68, 69; as parts 
of speech, 30; personal, 251-269; 
predicate, 41, 253, 254; relative, 
14a, 270-272, 274-^76, 278-281; 
as simple subjects, 29-31, 34, 

79 

Punctuation: see Apostrophe, 
Comma, Colon, Dash, Exclama¬ 
tion point, Hyphen, Italics, Pa¬ 
rentheses, Period, Question 
mark. Quotation marks, Semi¬ 
colon 

Questions: introduced by interrog¬ 
ative pronouns, 283; inverted or¬ 
der in, 32-34; punctuation of, ‘ 
12-13; verb in, 27 
Question mark: 12-13 
Quotations: 182-183 
Quotation marks: 91, 181—183 

Relativ e pronouns; agreement of, 
with antecedent, 284; definition 
of, 142; as direct objects, 274- 
276; as modifiers, 278-279, 281; 
as objects of prepositions, 274- 
276; as subjects, 270-272, 276 

Salutation in letters: 104, 106, 107 
Second object: 258—259 
Semicolon: in compound sentence 
without conjunction, 129-X30; 
before conjunctive adverb, 133, 
137; in involved series, 182 
Sentence: capitalization in, 6, 7; 


INDEX 


declarative, 12; definition of, 1-2, 
5-7, 9-10, 20, 23, 43,79J exclam¬ 
atory, 12-13; imperative, 12-13; 
interrogative, 12—13; inverted 
order of, 32-34; noun as subject 
of, 24-25, 28, 31, 43; parts of, r, 
19-20,21-23, 25. 28,31,43,79; 
pronoun as subject of, 29, 31,43; 
regular order of, 32, 34; sirtiple, 
X19. See also Complex sentence, 
Compound-complex sentence, 
Compound sentence 
Sentence sense: 15 
Series: colon with, 136-137; comma 
between terms of, 91-94, 97; 
semicolon in involved, 182 
Singular number: of' collective 
nouns, 230—231; definition of, 
185; of nouns, 237; and posses- 
sives, 190-192,201; of pronouns, 
233. See also Agreement 
Spelling: 188, 200-201 
Subject: adjective modifiers of, 47- 
49; agreement of, with verb, 230- 
235, 247; clauses as modifiers off 
14a, 149-150; collective noun as, 
230-231;. complete, 34; com¬ 
pound, III— 114, 116; definition 
of, I, 2, 19, 20 , 28; nominative 
case for, 252, 254, 259; noun 
clause as, 165—166; phrases as 
modifiers of, 68^3; position of, 
in sentence, 32; simple, 24,34,43 
Subjunctive mood: 328r-330, 331, 
344. 

Syllabication: 106 

Tense: definition of, 214; future, 
,214,220; future perfect, 2x5,220; 
past, 214-^15, 220; past perfect, 
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215, 220; present, 214, 216-220, 
235; present perfect, 215,220 
Transitive verbs; definidon of, 318- 
320; voice of, 322-326 

Verbals: see Gerund, Infinidve, 
Participles 

Verbs: of action, 22, 43; adverb 
modifiers of, 53-56, 63, 290, 

' 298, 303; adverbial clauses as 
modifiers of, 153—160; adverbial 
phrases as modifiers of, 70-73, 
77; agreement of, with collwtive 
nouns, 230-^31; agreement of, 
with compound subjects, 234; 
agreement of, with indefinite 
pronouns, 233-<t34; agreement 
of, with subject, 230-235, 247; 
auxiliary, 27-28, 208;' comple¬ 
ments of, 35-41,43; definition of, 
22, 23, 28; direct objects of, 35- 
41, 43, 256-258, 268; emphatic 
forms of, 223; indirect objects of, 
75-77, 256, 259-268; infinitives 
of, 333-335; intransitive, 318- 
319; mood of, 328-331, 3444 of 
. more than one word, 26-28, 43; 
number of, 216^18; participles 
of, 338-341, 344; person of, 216- 
218,220; principal parts of irreg¬ 
ular, 206-208,211,246; principal 
parts of. regular, 204-205, 209, 
246; progressive forms of, 222; 
second objects of, 258, 259; as 
simple predicates, 21-23, 25,345 
spelling of, 238-^40, 247; tehsM 
of, 214-216,220,24^47; transi¬ 
tive, 318-320,344; voice of, 322- 
326 . 

Voice; 323, 326 
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WORDS THAT NEED SPECIAL STUDY 


accept, verb.244 

afEect, verb.244 

ah, aha, interjections.Z03 

alas, interjection.103 

almost, adverb . 

although, subordinate conjunc¬ 
tion .156 

and, co-ordinate conjunction .. 125 

any, adjective.76 

anyone, indefinite pronoun .... 76 

appear, verb.300 

army, collective noun.231 

as, subordinate conjunction ... 156 
as if, subordinate conjunction . 156 

ask, verb.75 

as soon as, subordinate conjunc¬ 
tion .156 

as though, subordinate conjunc¬ 
tion .156 


be, verb.38>3I9 j330 

became, verb.22 

because, subordiEiate conjunc¬ 
tion . 156 

become, verb.22,38,319 

been, verb.22,27 

being, verb.22 

besides, conjunctive adverb .. 132. 

bevy, collective noun.231 

bring, verb. 243 

but, co-ordinate conjunction 

125,127 


can, auxiliary verb . 
civics, noun 


27,218,243 

.237 


class, collective noun.231 

close, adjective, adverb .301 

club, collective noun.231 

come, verb. 243 

committee, collective noun ., 231 
company, collective noun .... 231 
consequently, conjunctive ad¬ 
verb .132 

cook, verb.75 

corps, collective noun.231 

could, auxiliary verb .. 27,218,243 
crowd, collective noun.231 


department, collective noun .. 231 

did, auxiliary verb.^13 

do, auxiliary verb 

27,218-219,223,235 
docs, auxiliary verb 

27,218-^19,235 
duly, spelling.307,308 

each, indefinite pronoun.266 

economics, noun.237 

effect, noun, verb.244 

even if, subordinate conjunc¬ 
tion . 156 

every, adjective.52,76 

everybody, indefinite pronoun . 266 
everyone, indefinite pronoun .. 76 

exceed, spelling.245 

except,- verb, preposition.244 

family, collective noun.231 

farther, adverb . 312,314 

fast, adjective, adverb .301 
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feel, verb .300 

for, co-ordinate conjunction 


125,127 

further, adverb.313,314 

furthermore, conjunctive ad- 


verb . 

.... 132 

get, verb. 

.... 210 

good, adjective . 

301,303 

group, collective noun ... 

.... 231 

grow, verb. 

300,319 

had, auxiliary verb .. 27,215,247 

hanged, verb. 

.... 249 

hard, adjective, adverb .. 

.... 301 

has, auxiliary verb. 

. ^7 

have, auxiliary verb .. 27,214,247 

hence, conjunctive adverb 

.... 132 

herd, collective noun .... 

.... 231 

hung, verb... 

.... 249 

in fact, conjunctive adverb ... 232 

is, verb .22,27,300 

it, expletive . 

.231 

its, possessive pronoun .. 

. 192,261 

it’s, contraction (it is) ... 

. 192,261 

jury, collective noun_ 


lay, verb.223-225,228,322 

learn, verb. 

...... 244 

leave, verb.. 

.245 

lend, verb. 

. 75 

let, verb. 

. 

lie, verb.223-225,228,322 

likewise, conjunctive adverb .. 132 

look, verb. 

......300 

loud, adjective, adverb ,. 

.301 

many, adjective. 

.52 

.matheihatics, noun. 

.....237 


may, auxiliary verb .. 27,218,243 

me, pronoun.253 

measles, noun.237 

might, auxiliary verb,. 27,218,243 
moreover, conjunctive adverb . 132 

most, adjective .3^3,314 

mumps, noun.237 

navy, collective noun.231 

news, collective noun.. 237 

no, parenthetical word.103 

nor, co-ordinate conjunction 

135,127 

not, adverb.i_54,313 


of, preposition.243 

oh, interjection. 103 

one, adjective .52 


one, indefinite pronoun ... 76, 366 
or, co-ordinate conjunction 125,127 

orchestra, collective noun_231 

otherwise, conjunctive adverb 

13^133 

ought, auxiliary verb ...220 

physics, noun .237 

politics, noun.237 

precede, verb.245 

proceed, verb.245 

provided, subordinate conjuno 
tion.15^ 

quick, adjective, adverb'.301 

raise, verb 226-228,322 

real, adjective .301,303 

really,, adverb .301,303 

regiment, collective iHpun .... 

right, adjective, adverb.301 

rise, verb ...,>^26-228,322 
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school, collective ooun.231 

seem, verb.22,300 

send, verb. 

set, verb.225-226,322 

shall, auxiliary verb 

27,214,215,219-220,247 

should, auxiliary verb .....27 

since, subordinate conjunction . 156 

sit, verb .225-226,322 

slow, adjective, adverb ....... 301 

smell, verb.300,319 

so, conjunctive adverb.133 

some, adjective.311,314 

somewhat, adverb .311,314 

sound, verb.. 300 

squad, collective noun.231 

squadron, collective noun .... 231 

...sucewd, verb.245 

sure, adjective, adverb.301 

take, verb.75,243 

, taste, verb .300,319 

teach, verb .75,244 

tell, verb .73 

that, adjective.271,313 

that, demonstrative pronoun ,, 271 
that, relative pronoun 

142,271,280 

Aat, subordinate conjunction 

167,271 

ihen, conjunctive, adverb.133 

licence, conjunctive adverb ... 133 

^his, adjective ..5^,312,314 

though, subordinate conjunc- 
, tion . 155 


throw, verb .- 

tight, adjective, adverb.30^ 

was, auxiliary verb.2^ 

well, adjective, adverb .., 301,303 
well, interjection. iq. 

.23,27 

what, interrogative adjective .. 62 
what, interrogative pronoun .. 63 

what, relative pronoun.igg 

whatever, relative pronoun ... 166 
when, subordinate conjunction 

11,156 

whenever, subordinate conjunc- 

.11,156 

where, subordinate conjunc- 

..156,171 

whereas, conjunctive adverb .. 133 
wherever, subordinate conjunc- 

^7 ^54,156 

which, relative pronoun . 142,280 
while, conjunctive adverb .... 133 
while, subordinate conjunction 156 
who, relative pronoun 143,271,381 
whom, relative pronoun 

_ 143,274,381 

whose, relative pronoun 

142,278,281 
will, verb . ..27,214,215,219-220 

would, auxiliary verb.27 

write, verb.75 

wrong, adjective, adverb.301 

yes, parenthetical word.103 

you, pronoun . 234 






































